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The Lumberman and the Carpenter. 


ROMOTION of the greater use of lumber and conduct of a campaign of 
iP education intended to remove the prejudices against wood and the illusions 
as to its decreasing supply and rising cost engendered by the publicity 
methods of manufacturers of competitive materials are the important matters com- 
manding the best thought in the lumber industry. 








In This Work both manufacturer and dealer are vitally interested—the dealer 
of Promotion| being especially interested in combating every effort to curtail the 
use of wood in home building. For factory buildings, flat buildings 
and houses in the larger cities and for mercantile structures the architect very 
largely determines the kind of material to be used, and it is a wise and proper move 
more thoroughly to acquaint the architects of the country with the real facts re- 
garding wood construction and endeavor to induce them to specify the use of wood 
wherever wood properly should be used. 











But there are many thousands of homes built without the services of an arch- 
itect, or homes of which the carpenter is architect, contractor and builder. This 
| being true, wisdom would suggest that no scheme of publicity or educational work 
for wood can be complete that does not include securing the good will and coopera- 
tion of the carpenter-contractors of the country. 





the lumber dealers who are awake to the necessity of assisting in 
In Every Town ; : ‘ 
or Community this work would do well to hold meetings to attend which every 
carpenter has a special invitation. Serve a light lunch, if conve- 
nient, get the carpenters to discuss the building situation informally but freely, 
show them the importance to their own interests of preventing unjust attacks on 
wood as a building material, and in this way a powerful influence may be lined up to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the lumbermen the encroachments of other building 
materials and the danger of ill advised action by town authorities in curtailing the 
use of wood. 











That the carpenters may be interested and may wield a powerful influence in 
favor of wood has been clearly demonstrated at Milwaukee, Wis., where the Master 
Carpenters’ Association successfully threw its influence against unnecessary and 
unwise legislation against wood shingles—the same organization that took such an 
interest in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Shingle Roof Contest. 





Picea Hee ecis that the lumbermen should not lose sight of: Remember that 
Important Points. | there are many purposes for which wood is not the best mate- 
rial to use and there are places where shingle roofs are not 
desirable; and don’t overlook the carpenters in planning promotion and publicity 
work for the coming new year. 
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A Mill Whose Entire Output Goes Into 
Doors, Sash, Panels and Box Shook 


Here millions of feet of California’s celebrated White Pine is converted yearly into big 
value products which are helping dealers and factory men the world over attract and hold trade. 
The significance of this statement becomes apparent when you know that not a foot of the 
lumber this mill saws is sold as lumber, all of it: being worked right here in our own plant into 
those products for which it is best suited—some of it going into panel stock, trunk stock, sash, 
box shook and a lot of it into 


Weed Quality Doors 


The Doors That Can’t Come Apart 


No dealer can afford to overlook the wonderful | 
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possibilities offered in Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. (—_—— 


They put new life into sales talk and make cus- 
tomers for every dealer handling them—they sell 
themselves. The secret of this popularity is the 
little Wedge Dowel which securely locks every 
joint and makes separation absolutely impossible. 
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(Evans’ Patent) : (Evans’ Patent) 


Get the Agency Today 


before your competitor does. Be the first dealer in your city to show the Weed Wedge Dowel Door. There's 
a good profit in millwork and Weed Quality Doors will give your sales a healthy boost. Ask for agency now. 





Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company gm 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICES 





WEED, CALIFORNIA v y gai 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Eastern Offices H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. ZI 
Crocker Bldg. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0, Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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Trespassing on Railroad Rights-of-Way 
Should Be Stopped. 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made reference 
to the unique character of a bulletin published by the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company 
treating of the tremendous loss to the railroads arising 
irom unnecessary freight claims. Now comes another 
publication from the same source, entitled ‘‘Special 
Bulletin on Trespassing,’’ which is so striking in char- 
acter and so pertinent to conditions that prevail in many 
lumber manufacturing districts that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BEEMAN deems it worth reproduction in part. It begins: 

‘*The Salt Lake Route is a safe road to ride upon. 
Tn the last eight years no passengers have been killed 
‘n train accidents. It is a very unsafe road to walk 
“pon. During the same period one hundred and one 
(101) trespassers have been killed. 

_.(‘When the railroad is used for the purpose intended 
if Is a good place to be; when the public uses it for any 
Cvser purposes it does so at its peril.’’ 

‘“smployees of the Salt Lake Route are instructed to 
pace before all with whom they come in contact the 
rouowing statement of fact: 

_ ‘Five thousand (5,000) trespassers are killed in the 
ited States each year. A minority—about 40 percent 
“are hoboes. Many are respected citizens. A goodly 
ber are school children. Using the track as a ‘short 
home or to work often proves a ‘short cut’ to the 
crave. Were these 5,000 killed in one accident the public 
, uld rise as one man to stop it. Occurring, as they 
9, one by one, the public is lamentably indifferent. 
os More lives could be saved by the enforcement of 
such laws than by providing steel cars, installing block 
Signals and abolishing grade crossings which, if required 
“ one time, would bankrupt every railway in America. 






The anti-trespassing law will cost nothing and will afford 
immediate relief, leaving the other remedies to be pro- 
vided as the needs of the communities and the financial 
ability of the interested parties may determine. One 
life is as precious as another. Why throw all the safe- 
guards around the passenger and none around the tres- 
passer? The way to protect the passenger is to transport 
him safely—the trespasser, to keep him from becoming 
one. Warn, therefore, all who walk on railway tracks 
that they are in great danger.’’ 

In no other sections of the country is the railroad 
trespassing habit more common than in lumber produe- 
ing districts. It has been the unfortunate duty of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to chronicle the deaths of many 
lumbermen who have come to untimely ends as the re- 
sult of their having violated such warnings as this. 

Every sawmill manager would do well to post where 
all his employees can see it a suitable warning against 
trespassing upon railroad tracks, whether they be those 
of the trunk lines or the logging road. 





New Grade in Southern Yellow Pine is 
Well Justified. 


Some reflection of criticism has been heard from whole- 
sale lumber circles regarding the new grade of select 
structural for yellow pine timber to the effect that it is 
too complicated for practical use and that the grading of 
lumber by the application of this rule is apt to be a some- 
what tedious process. 

This criticism is specifically directed to the application 
of the diagram for beams which is a part of that rule, 
although the determination of rings and proportion of 
summer wood is also objected to, somewhat less vigor- 
ously. 

The select structural grade of timber will for some 
time at least be furnished almost entirely upon mill 
order, but sooner or later will find its way into the ordi- 
nary yard stocks and somewhat sooner than later into the 
principal markets. The attitude of wholesalers toward 
this rule is therefore of some importance and they should 
not be allowed to labor under any misconception regard- 
ing it. 

As a matter of fact, the beam diagram in this rule is 
purely and simply a device for getting into the select 
structural grade material that otherwise must necessarily 
be rejected. The rule provides for the rejection of sound 
knots within the tension volume of the beam which are 
larger than 1% inches in diameter. This tension volume 
is the lower quarter of the beam within the central half 
of its length, or one-eighth of the total volume. Within 
a similar volume at the top of the beam, which is the 
volume of greatest compression, the diameter of the al- 
lowable sound knot is restricted to 3 inches. 

These two restrictions jointly apply to but one-fourth 
of the total volume of the beam; within the remaining 
volume there is no such restriction. Larger knots and 
similar weakening defects are permissible at the ends 
of the beam where they least affect the strength, and 
also near the center of the beam if they occur closer to 
the middle line than to the top or bottom surface. 

Now, if no regard is paid the diagram—if the seller 
of lumber desires to be rid of the complication which its 
use introduces—all that he has to do is to see that 
nowhere in the beam is there a knot over 114 inches. 
This greatly simplifies the matter but at the same time 
it rejects from the select structural grade material that 
is amply strong, because the application of the diagram 
would show that the large knots are in the parts of the 
stick where they do not materially affect the strength of 
the beam, being in the volumes of comparatively light 
stress. 

As a matter of fact, the application of this principle 
in inspecting beams and joists under the old grades of 
No. 1 common and No. 2 common would result in degrad- 
ing a small proportion of the No. 1 common.-pieces, but 
would result also in raising into the No. 1 common grade 
a considerably larger proportion of No. 2 common sticks. 
In any pile of No. 2 common 2 x 10s, for example, will 
be found upon inspection a considerable number in which 
the major defects that have thrown it into the No. 2 
common grade will be found so near the ends of the 
piece or so near the middle line of its depth that the 
beam is well adapted to bear the load required of a No. 1 
common beam. 

This particular principle as applied to beams has long 
been recognized by the Federal Forest Service. A bul- 
letin on mechanical properties of western hemlock issued 
in 1913 showed that by the application of a diagram of 
this sort a much larger proportion of timbers would be 
thrown into the higher grade which were shown upon 
tests to have the strength suitable for that grade. A 


similar study as to southern pine was made by H. S. 
Betts in 1909 and showed very definitely that the influ- 
ence of knots upon strength was confined very largely to 
these two major volumes of tension and of compression. 

The diagram is merely the application of common sense 
principles to the grading of timbers intended for use as 
beams or stringers and its practicai result in admitting 
to such use material which would be rejected under the 
older methods of inspection is one that should commend 
itself to all lumbermen. It has already received the 
approval of the Southern Pine Association and will 
undoubtedly in time become incorporated in all standard 
grading systems. 
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What the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Has Accomplished. 


After a spectacular, entertaining and instructing 
continuance for nearly ten months, one of the world’s 
greatest expositions has just closed its existence at 
San Francisco, Cal. It was remarkably successful in 
every way—as an international enterprise, as an ar- 
tistie creation, as an exposition of human progress, 
as a monument to invention and the exercise of will 
power, and despite the fact that it was held during 
one of the most critical times in the world’s history. 
The project was initiated when a succession of such 
enterprises had seemingly made the world weary of 
them and in the midst of the world’s greatest war, 
without the aid of our own and of some foreign Gov- 
ernments that have been large factors in earlier ex- 
positions, and generally amid such influences for dis- 
couragement as eall for the exercise of the greatest 
courage and ability to carry it through. But the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition began on 
time, entertained approximately 19,000,000 persons in- 
stead of the 10,000,000 originally and timidly hoped 
for, was conducted with a success beyond the expec- 
tations of its most enthusiastic supporters, and ended 
in a blaze of glory December 4. 

The lumbermen of the Pacifie coast, and especially 
of California and San Francisco, are to be commended 
for their share in the success of the exposition, for 
they labored unceasingly and contributed generously 
to make the lumber part of the exposition a credit to 
the industry. The lumber industry was most effec- 
tively advertised during the exposition in a variety 
of ways. The exposition buildings, constructed almost 
wholly of Pacific coast woods, furnished a stupendous 
advertisement of the adaptability of wood structures 
for endless purposes, embodying all the principal types 
of architecture and avenues of manufacture known 
to the world. Exhibits of lumber and manufactured 
wood products were numerous. A number of experts 
demonstrated the uses of Douglas fir, redwood, white 
pine and sugar pine to several millions of people 
from all over the world in buildings erected with that 
nd in view—in the Lumbermen’s Building and House 
»f Hoo-Hoo, in the Home of the Redwood, in the Cali- 
fornia Sugar and White Pine Bungalow and in others. 

The exposition at San Diego, small but beautiful 
and complete, will be continued another year, giving 
travelers to the west Coast opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the resources of that section. 
3ut the great San Francisco exposition is a thing of 
the past. Its memory will ever remain with those 
who were fortunate enough to visit it. It has in- 
creased the fame of California in this country and 
abroad; it has made millions familiar with the woods 
of the Pacific coast and it has taught as many mil- 
lions much of which they were ignorant of their 
beauty, durability and adaptability in building, in the 
arts and in the crafts. 





Defining the Field of Shortleaf Pine 
in Building Construction. 


So much has been said about longleaf yellow pine since 
the sensational disclosures made by F. J. Hoxie regard- 
ing dry rot in New England textile factories that the 
impression has gained currency that longleaf is actually 
needed for most, if not all, building purposes. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from the truth. It is, of course, 
true that where heavy loads are to be carried, as in mill 
constructed factory buildings or railway bridges or 
trestles, the superior working stresses of longleaf may 
be fully utilized and that wood is more valuable and 
efficient for such designs even at its usually higher price. 

This, however, is only a portion of the field of build- 
ing construction, and for every one large mill constructed 
building in almost every city there are several hundred 
apartment buildings and smaller dwellings to be erected. 
The actual consumption of lumber is greater in volume 
in this field than in that for which heavy timber framing 
is required and it is a field in which the competition of 
substitutes is less strenuous. 

In the ordinary small or medium sized flat or apart- 
ment, where the outer walls are of brick or equivalent 
materials and the floors and inner partitions are of wood, 
the spans of floor joists are usually quite moderate. In 
some of the more modern and pretentious buildings a 
considerable span is required over the larger rooms such 
as the living and dining room. For these spans of 18 
feet or more longleaf is sometimes desirable. For spans 
somewhat shorter shortleaf on 12-inch centers may well 
be used, but for the great part of construction in this 
field the strength of shortleaf on 16-inch centers is en- 
tirely ample for floor joists and, of course, also for all 
partition framing. Here the architect should specify 
shortleaf; here the use of longleaf is an economic 
waste; the longleaf should be saved for uses where its 
greater strength is actually needed. 

It should not be forgotten also that on the longer spans 
the working limit is not the full load that the beam will 
earry but the load that it will carry within a certain 





limit of deflection. This deflection limit is usually set 
at 1/360 of the span, or 1/30 of an inch for every foot 
in length of the span. On a 15-foot span the computed 
load may cause a deflection of % inch, but not more, in 
the center of the beam. A greater deflection than this in 
floors would cause trouble with the plaster, especially 
upon the ceilings, and in the transmission of vibrations 
through the building. It would be strong enough but 
not sufficiently rigid. 

This consideration in the depths of joists that are 
allowable somewhat lessens the difference in working load 
between longleaf and shortleaf. While longleaf is 
stronger than shortleaf in the load that it will carry at 
its elastic limit it does not show so great a superiority 
to shortleaf in its modulus of elasticity or, in less tech- 
nical terms, in the load that it will carry within a given 
deflection limit. 

These matters should have more careful attention of 
builders and this would greatly promote satisfaction and 
economy in the use of wood. The present difference in 
price between shortleaf and longleaf in many markets 
is so slight as somewhat to encourage a preference for 
longleaf where shortleaf is really of sufficient quality. 
These conditions will, however, all adjust themselves as 
the matter receives intelligent study and publicity, which 
it obviously is securing at the present time. The net re- 
sult will be that both longleaf and shortleaf will continue 
to be sold side by side in the same market; but the buyer 
will be able to distinguish between them and to use each 
intelligently according to its own individual characteris- 
tics and excellences. 





Engineers and Architects Awakening 
to Integrity of Specifications. 


Under the heading ‘‘ This Lax Inspection Typical’’ the 
Engineering Record of December 4 comments editorially 
upon the incident, already published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, regarding the delivery of other southern 
pine to the Mayfair pumping station in Chicago on speci- 
fications calling for longleaf. After reviewing the facts 
this editorial continues: 

‘*While considerable comment has been made on the 
case in Chicago, the Engineering Record knows from 
inquiry among lumber interests that lax inspection of 
this sort is very common. It seems to be due, too, to 
ignorance on the part not only of the inspectors but of 
the purchasing departments, and applies not only to big 
cities but to million-dollar corporations as well. Within 
the year there have been two very flagrant examples of 
the sort at New York, both shipments going to big cor- 
porations—one an industrial concern of international 
prominence, and the other one of the largest railroads in 
the country. In both cases the shipments, while made 
on a longleaf specification basis, were composed of 30 to 
40 percent of timbers very evidently of loblolly or short- 
leaf origin. Yet the dealers were getting longleaf prices, 
while the engineers had predicated their designs upon the 
use of the stronger material for the structures they in- 
tended to build. 

‘*Apparently, then, the lumber dealers are not alone 
at fault. While their dishonesty can not be condoned, 
one can not but condemn also the ignorance of the pur- 
chasing and inspection divisions which accept the mate- 
rials not complying with specifications. It is just these 
conditions which have resulted in the agitation for bet- 
ter specifications and higher standards of timber market- 
ing within the last few years. 

‘*The practical application of the incident should not 
be lost upon the reader. If he is specifying timbers 
it is his duty to see that his inspectors really know how 
to pass intelligently upon the material being bought. 
Certainly the engineers of the railroad and of the indus- 
trial company at New York who were getting 30 to 40 
percent of shortleaf on a longleaf order did not concern 
themselves much about what their purchasing and inspec- 
tion divisions were doing.’’ 

This is merely another indication that engineers and 
architects are becoming more alive to this situation. 





Brick People Jealous of Lumbermen’s 
Enterprise. 


An exhibit of building materials is to be held at Cleve- 
land soon under the title of ‘‘The Complete Building 
Show’’ and the December 7 issue of the Brick and Clay 
Record just out contains a complaint to the effect that 
the lumber interests of Cleveland are taking the major 
portion of the space. The article states that they have 
already taken $3,500 worth of space and are trying to 
get all of the space that remains unsold. Up to the date 
when this article was written but one space had been 
leased by a manufacturer of face brick, and this meas- 
ured 10 by 10 feet and was taken by a Kansas City con- 
cern. It appears, therefore, that the lumbermen of Cleve- 
land at least are alive to the opportunity that was pre- 
sented. It is probable also that the brick people will also 
have adequate representation, as plans are now under 
way for a joint exhibit and for the preparation of a 
number of plans for houses built of brick to cost $2,500 
to $3,500. 





The incident is of interest, however, as indicating that 
lumbermen are beginning to appreciate the necessity of 
having their product kept well before the public. 





Architects Consider Scientific Use 
of Wood. 


For a body of architects to devote an entire meeting 
to wood as a construction material is somewhat usual, 
and this in itself, aside from‘ the interest attaching to the 
papers and discussions, is sufficient for devoting some 
space to the luncheon and meeting of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects which was 
held on December 7, which is reported on page 30, 

Those who had arranged the program were fortunate 
in having secured two such experienced authorities on 
this subject as Arthur T. North, late consulting engi- 
neer of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
now in independent practice, and Howard F. Weiss, 
director of the Forest Products Laboratory, which has 
conducted many investigations and tests bearing upon 
this subject. These two men are well able to speak for 
themselves and the statements that they made at the 
meeting were devoted to facts that are fairly well under- 
stood among lumbermen and accepted in modern stand- 
ard practice. They need little editorial review. 

In the discussion that followed, however, it was shown 
that not all architects are familiar with practical details 
relating to the use of wood. An attack was made upon 
the standard sizes of dimension and timbers because of 
the fact that they are under the nominal size which they 
most closely approximate and which for convenience is 
usually used as an arbitrary designation for them. One 
speaker appeared to be under the impression that it is 
only the fact that a 12 x 12 timber is so designated 
that keeps its size at 114% x 11% inches. He seemed to 
believe that if the architects would begin specifying 
11% x 11% inches the size of the timber would at once 
drop to 11 x 11 inches. He voiced his belief that this 
was a progressive reduction that was still continuing. 

It is, of course, well understood in the lumber trade 
that the present sizes have for many years been standard 
and that there are in most cases excellent mechanical 
reasons for these sizes. A careful study of the actual 
working loads of the present standard sizes of wooden 
beams will disclose the fact that the present standards 
are well adapted to the requirements of building prac- 
tice. If a floor joist 154 inches thick and 9% inches 
deep will carry the ordinary load over the ordinary span 
in a building of flats or dwellings it would be an eco- 
nomic waste to make it a full 2 x 10 inches, because it 
is, of course, impracticable to adopt variations from the 
standard span of 16 inches in any members of a build- 
ing that are inter-related with other members. Roof 
rafters may be irregularly spaced, as also the ceiling 
joists of porches ete.; but where floor joists spike to 
studding, joist and studding must have the same spacing 
between centers. 

It is, of course, slightly more difficult to compute work- 
ing loads for cross sections of beams and columns that 
are of fractional sizes, but inasmuch as there are con- 
venient tables already worked out for the ordinary 
stresses and for the actual commercial sizes this compu- 
tation is unnecessary. 

At this meeting also some remarks were made by a 
Chicago lumberman who was in attendance that appeared 
to voice his opposition to recent efforts to establish a 
more scientific grading for structural timbers. He crit- 
icised the papers that had been presented as in his 
opinion beiug too academic, although it would be dif- 
ficult to find anyone whose relation to the use of wood 
has been along more practical lines than that of these 
two same speakers. The new rules for grading struc- 
tural timbers are hardly academic, in view of the fact 
that they are now the official rules of the Southern Pine 
Association, and the rather careless statement that only 
two or three trees would be found anywhere upon an 
acre that would conform with the requirements of density 
is probably one that that lumberman himself would 
hardly care to attempt to support by serious evidence. 
He himself has some relationship with a southern saw- 
mill concern whose timber holdings are of material prob- 
ably 90 percent of which would pass the density test 
that is now conceded to be the true index of structural 
strength. 

These incidents show that there is still room for much 
education along these practical lines among both archi- 
tects and lumbermen. The movement toward better and 
more scientific grading and marketing of lumber is, how- 
ever, well under way and the laggards will have to keep 
up with the procession or drop entirely out of the race. 
However, that many lumbermen seem to think that the 
contest is merely one between different kinds of lumber 
or species of wood is somewhat unfortunate. It is not, 
for all have ample fields of usefulness to which they are 
perfectly adapted. It is really a contest between lumber 
and substitutes for lumber in building construction, 
and whatever will enable the user of lumber to specify 
intelligently to meet his needs, and to secure easily and 
surely what he specifies, is merely so much accomplished 
in the gaining or holding of territory against the com 
bined rivals of wood. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


A TRADE PAPER IN THE PLANING MILL FIELD. 

Please advise if there is a trade paper published for the sash 
and door people or for planing mill work, If so give us the 
name and address of the same. We mean a paper that is to 
the sash and door business what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is to the lumber business. 

|The Woodworker, Indianapolis, Ind., is devoted al- 
most entirely to planing mill and allied woodworking 
subjects and is an excellent monthly publication. Wood- 
craft, Cleveland, Ohio, is also a publication in the same 
line which some time since reduced its size to practically 
a size for the pocket, but contains some excellent mat- 
ter. It also is a monthly publication.—EbiToRr. | 


ANOTHER NAME FOR GUM. 

An eastern concern sent into a factory an order reading: 
“120 yeneered hazel doors’ ete. The question arose, Do they 
mean red gum or unselected gum? If you or any of your 
readers can give me any light on the subject it would be 
greatly appreciated, 

[Here are some of the names in use for the various 
gums, as given in Sudworth’s ‘‘Check List of the For- 
est Trees of the United States:’’ Alligator wood, bil- 
sted, pepperidge, stinkwood, Ogeechee lime, gopher plum, 
wild lime tree, wild olive tree. He does not mention 
hazel as a common name of any of these gums. The 
red gum, however, belongs to the same botanical family 
as Hamamelis virginiana, or witch hazel, which is some- 
times called spotted alder. In the greatest part of its 
rather extensive range witch hazel is merely a large 
shrub, but in the Allegheny Mountains it sometimes 
reaches a height of 30 or 40 feet, with a short trunk 
12 to 18 inches in diameter. The wood is heavy, hard 
and close grained but of little or no commercial impor- 
tance. 

Obviously the person placing this order did not intend 
witch hazel. He should have been asked what he actually 
did mean; the use of vague terms of this sort for woods 
that have well defined trade names should be discour- 
aged upon every possible occasion.—EDITOoR. } 





INFORMATION REGARDING ORGANIZATION OF 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Kindly furnish us detailed-information concerning the 
organization of a building and loan association. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN still has a number of 
copies of a booklet, prepared for distribution at retail 
lumber conventions in 1912, containing four articles upon 
practical retail subjects, one of which is an article on 
how to promote a building and loan association. A copy 
of this booklet has been sent to the inquirer.—EDIToR. | 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WOOD AND STEEL 
POSTS. 


There is an electrie light line to be built from the county 
seat town to three smaller towns, a total distance of twenty- 
five miles. Heretofore in this section of the country white 
cedar poles have been used for these electric current lines, 
but a steel post concern is making a strenuous effort to sell 
its product on this line instead of white cedar poles. I en- 
close you a circular from —————————. Please note their 
actual comparative costs, and I will state for your informa- 
tion that heretofore 6-inch 25-foot or perhaps 5-inch 30-foot 
poles have been used at a cost of $2 to $2.80 per pole. If 
cedar poles have any advantage over the steel poles please 
advise by return mail. Also please return the circular, as it 
is the only one I have. 


[The circular enclosed gives the following table of com- 


parative costs for material and labor between wood and 
the particular sort of steel posts referred to: 















9- MATERIAL. Wood. Steel. 
vo-ft. —-—— Standard Steel Pole, complete 
with -——— steel cross-arms and braces, 
,-bolts and pins....... Stolstonsteceie atstansia ors $ 12.45 
vo-ft. wood pole, T-inch top, including 
: MGIC Fenian See eae cue $ 4.35 
Cross-arms (Wish-bone”’), complete with 
DING ANG DOMES coicy 6 454.50 Svcs 6 ak tors 3'e- 9-9 3.75 
INSTIEPOES) GO AUCONCs so 5 acne are eer ee 4 ee 93 +93 
BUG WAND ergece eee crea rs ate Joi garcia cate 15 15 
Ground wire, material and labor......... 12 
Guying, material and labor.............. : 25 
| LABOR PER POLE. 
Framing, trimming etc...............%% -60 
ee Reet ’ 50 15 
PERU PA OID canaries cern De wei a mtnade . 1.00 1,50 
Waniae Reracavai ear ke eat eee 40 -50 
ULE Ty Sue cS ES a ie et a -25 -20 
re SUBD Gl sre carsctereeis rai Sip avilecs Saale aislola Guess 40 $ 16.78 
verhead, supervision, inspection—20%.. 2.48 3.35 
-. Lotal.. cost per pole......<.2..00s sscocg 24:88 $ 20.13 
Number of poles per mile.............. ; 26 17 
Total cost per mile........... «e+ + 6 $386.88 $342.21 


The foregoing table shows the saving per mile due to 
the use of steel poles of $44.67. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the inquirer says in his letter that the cedar 
poles heretofore used have cost $2 to $2.80 a pole. At 
ve a pole, which is nearly an average between these 


Prices, there is a cost for the wood poles $2 less than 
stated in the above statement, which on 26 poles would 
© So-, or more than the saving claimed per mile on the 
ues of the steel poles. 

ce e espana for this particular steel pole are, how- 
ei “'so an argument against the ordinary rigid steel 


9 hip m conerete. It is claimed for this particular 
mim a their greatest strength is across the line to 
aay lateral stresses against which the wires them- 
flexi} a not afford bracing and the poles are made 
pen ” Springy in the direction of the line so that 
ited of the conductors should break at any point the 
ab — poles will act as cantilevers and distribute 
tween themselves the pull of the line. 


The above statement is a sufficient answer to the argu- 


ment as to economy of original installation. Complete 
engineering data on this subject would, however, be 
figured out to an annual cost spread upon an effective life. 
No figures as to maintenance are given except for super- 
vision and inspection, and it is probable that these figures 
are only the overhead cost of the original installation. 
Is it to be assumed that the original cost of painting 
these steel poles, 25 cents a piece, is to maintain them 
during their effective life? As a matter of fact do they 
require repainting at frequent intervals to protect them 
against corrosion? 

The arguments are not complete in favor of the steel 
pole and neither is any information at hand showing 
what the results have been in the actual use of this new 
form of pole over a term of years as compared with the 
very complete data that are available for wooden poles. 
If any information upon this point is available the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will endeavor to secure it, but 
the showing here made the engineer responsible for the 
construction referred to will probably be somewhat 
eautious about making an experiment that offers no 
original economy of installation and whose results in 
annual costs spread over effective life are apparently 
so uncertain.—EDITor. | 


CURING A SMOKING FIREPLACE. 

Last spring we got of you blue prints of your house plan 
No, 48. The house is now up and completed and is a dandy. 
However, we are having trouble with the fireplace, as it 
smokes continually. It was built as per plans and I am writ- 
ing this to ascertain if you can give me the reason for the 
same. The flue is built similar to the drawing herewith. I 
hope you can tell what the trouble is and that we may hear 
from you by return post.—G. W. VAN UureEN, manager Inde- 
pendent Lumber Yard, Prairie Farm, Wis. 





[This fireplace is shown in section upon the architect’s 
plans according to the cut herewith. It is difficult to 
see how any amendment in the design of the fireplace 
would prevent this smoking. Perhaps the chimney arch 
might have been brought down a 
little farther below the damper 
point, though this would reduce 
the radiating surface from which — 
heat is thrown into the room. —|. 

The draft of a stove or fireplace 
is caused by a column of air in- 
side the chimney being warm and 
therefore lighter than the air out- 
side, tending ‘therefore to rise ac- 
cording to a well known law of 
convection. It is probable that 
since this house was built last 
spring the requirement for heat 
from the fireplace has not been 
sufficient for a really brisk fire 
sufficient thoroughly to warm the 
chimney and this trouble from  |— +—— 
smoking may be anticipated to be = = 
greater when the fire is first lit 
than after it has been burning for a sufficient time to 
produce the draft within the chimney. 

The direction of wind often also affects this matter, 
depending upon whether it is from the side of the house 
that tends to force air into the room and thence up the 
chimney. There are patent chimney tops that utilize 
wind pressure to create a suction from the chimney 
either through deflectors that introduce the principle of 
the steam injector, creating an upward current from the 
chimney top, which tends to suck air out of the chimney, 
or through a revolving hooded top that always faces 
away from the wind. It is probable that an efficient de- 
vice of this sort would absolutely cure the trouble and 
this is probably the cheapest and most efficient way of 
curing it at this time. 

A fireplace always operates better if it connects with 
a chimney that is also used for a stove or furnace. The 
other flue tends to warm the brick work and thus helps 
the fireplace to establish and maintain its draft. 

A fireplace is often built with a straight back instead 
of a back that curves gradually toward the damper, and 
the writer lives in an apartment having a large fireplace 
constructed in this way. Such a fireplace is more apt to 
smoke. because of the eddies created in the rear square 
corner at the top. The curved surface tends to deflect 
the ascending smoke gradually toward the damper open- 
ing and if there is proper draft in the chimney itself 
this thin sheet of smoke should act in harmonious accord- 
ance with the popular song, ‘‘And the smoke went up 
the chimney just the same.’’—EpITor. | 











COMPARISON OF BAND AND CIRCULAR MILLS. 


Having recently lost our entire mill by fire we are seeking 
to find out the best sawmill to install—a band or circular. 

We were using in our mill a circular saw and therefore are 
not well posted on the band mill. 

What we would like to get is the approximate amount of 
timber saved figuring the band mill against the circular. We 
were using a 54-inch saw. We would also like to get as near 
as possible the cost of upkeep of these saws based on a daily 
cut of 30,000 feet, the average breakage and cost of filing. 

Could we figure on carrying enough saws in stock in order 
that we could always keep running and let some of the manu- 
facturers keep them in repairs? * 

From the above you will understand what we are trying to 
get at—the difference in costs of running a band mill and a 
circular mill, taking everything in consideration. Any infor- 
mation you can give us along this line will be appreciated.— 
Inquiry No. 73. 

[The foregoing comes from a concern that has oper- 
ated in North Carolina pine, specializing in turned and 
shaped work. The relative characteristics of band and 
circular mills have been discussed in a general way upon 
a number of occasions in past issues of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN but in no instance has an attempt been made 
to establish an exact comparison upon al! of the factors 
entering into the problem. This, however, would be of 
particular interest and there are undoubtedly a number 
of readers who are entirely competent from experience 
with both band and circular mills to give some fairly 
exact data upon this subject. This information is espe- 
cially requested, but in addition the question has a!so 
been specifically referred to manufacturers of band and 
circular sawmills with a request for contributions upon 
the’ subject.—EDITor. | 





LITERATURE OF RETAIL YARD OPERATION. 

Have you a prepared list of books dealing with methods 
best used in retail lumber yards? Your paper covers them 
very well, but I would like to know if there are any books of 
recognized authority on some of these methods, as credits, 
records ete. 

[Many of the practical suggestions of the late Met L. 
Saley were some time since incorporated in a book known 
as the Realm of the Retailer, being a revised reprint of 
matter which had appeared in that department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and this book is devoted entirely 
to retail questions. Another publication of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN entitled ‘‘The Curiosity Shop’’ was a 
reprint of certain selections from the Query and Com- 
ment department which had been published from time 
to time and which were believed to be of sufficiently wide 
interest to be perpetuated in book form. This book 
covers a wide range of lumber subjects, a large propor- 
tion of which, however, are of direct application or inter- 
est in the retail field. 

Some time since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a series of contributions on retail yard bookkeeping as a 
result of a prize contest which aroused a broad interest. 
This series of contributions was reprinted in pamphlet 
form and is obtainable at 25 cents. 

The retail lumberman needs to be fairly well informed 
on certain practical building subjects and particularly 
with the details of estimating from plans. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN carries in stock a number of excellent 
books upon this subject, a list of which has been sent to 
the inquirer.—EpI1Tor. | 








PLANNING A READY-CUT HOUSE BUSINESS. 

We are manufacturing in a comparatively small way a line 
of ready-built garages and are contemplating going into the 
ready-cut house business with the idea perhaps of selling a 
line of these houses through the dealer, thereby enabling him 
to compete with the mail order houses. We would like to 
have your advice on the following points: 

1. Do you think it would be feasible for us to make an 
arrangement with some large mill in the South to secure con- 
siderable quantities of what would otherwise be waste mate- 
rial, short lengths etec., that could be used in such construc- 
tion? 

2. Could we effect some arrangement with a small mill 
whereby we could take over its entire output and, if so, how 
could we dispose of that part of the output that would not be 
usable in our business? ’ 

3. Do you think any lumber manufacturer in the South 
would be interested in joining with us in a comprehensive 
plan for the manufacture on a large scale of ready-made houses 
to be distributed through the retail lumber dealer? 

4. In connection with our present garage business we are 
advised that it might be well for us to use cypress lumber to 
a considerable extent, but we find that cypress prices in 
Chicago, so far as local sources of supply are concerned, are 
prohibitive. Could we secure cypress direct from the mills ?— 
Inquiry No, 74. 

[It is hardly probable that for this purpose lumber 
would be required of a grade not readily salable for 
other purposes; but it is quite probable that it would 
afford an outlet for short lengths of lumber that would 
make a contract very acceptable to almost any large 
southern mill that did not already have other outlets for 
its short material. This depends largely on what size 
sections are used in the construction. If, for example, 
lumber is run up and down for the height of a garage 
under the eaves it would not constitute especially short 
lengths, but if the designs are such as to use chiefly 
4-foot and 6-foot lumber this could tndoubtedly be 
secured from the mills at a material discount over ordi- 
nary stock lengths. 

Of course, to make an arrangement as suggested for 
the entire output of a small mill would be possible, but 
this would necessitate an arrangement with sorie whole- 
saler, subcontracting to him that part of the eut not 
available for this particular manufacturing purpose. 
Such an arrangement would also involve using for the 
manufacture of these ready built houses lumber largely of 
stock lengths and worth more in the market than short 
length stuff, while by dealing with large mills and by 
the proper arrangement of design practically the entire 
construction could probably be made from the cheaper 
short length material. Probably this arrangement would 
therefore practically work out to better advantage than 
the contracting for the output of smaller mills. 

As to whether any southern manufacturer would Le 
interested in entering into a codperative arrangement 
for the manufacture and marketing of this product 
through the retail lumber dealer the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN does not venture a suggestion, but the inquiry here 
published will be read by many such manufacturers and 
will probably elicit a reply from any who are interested 
in pursuing the matter farther. 

Purchasing of cypress in car lots direct from the mill 
is of course more economical than buying from Chicago 
stocks, as also is true of other woods. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as cypress is a lumber that has many factory uses 
the manufacturers already have an excellent outlet for 
short dimension and usually at prices that closely ap- 
proximate those of yard stock lengths.—EbiTor.| 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The full movement of business prosperity seems to 
have reached the United States. All signs of the 
late depression in business cireles have disappeared 
altogether in some branches and are disappearing in 
others. The business men of the country seem to 
have gained absolute confidence in the future and are 
now engaged in large undertakings. Two of the 
principal industries of the country—lumber and rail- 
way equipment—have certainly recovered from the de- 
pression that overtook them eighteen months ago. 
This has been particularly noticeable in the Northeast, 
Southeast, South and North, and the Pacific Northwest 
is coming back. Demand for all kinds of lumber for 
general building purposes increases and notwithstand- 
ing the high rates and scarcity of shipping the export 
business is large. The railroads are now experiencing 
a period ef great prosperity and lumbermen in some 
sectious of the country find a good deal of trouble in 
getting sufficient rolling stock to make shipments. The 
broad improvement that has taken place in the last 
six weeks has given much encouragement as to the 
endurance of this term of prosperity. A recent report 
on banking activity shows that the first forty-eight of 
the more important National banks have deposits ex- 
ceeding a billion dollars’ increase over a year ago at 
this time. 

* * * 

There has been a tremendous activity in the iron and 
steel business, with prospects that it will continue 
throughout 1916. If this is taken as an accurate 
indication as to what may be expected in the other 
branches of trade the lumber business of the United 
States will have the greatest era of prosperity the 
next year since 1905. This great improvement comes 
at a time when stocks of soft woods and hardwoods 
held by consumers have been reduced in a period of 
depression, inducing curtailment, that has lasted for 
eighteen months. Stocks in third hands are admittedly 
low. Probably never before in the history of the lum- 
ber trade was the visible surplus so small as now, and 
it is confronted by demand that is most active and 
insistent for deliveries. This in spite of the fact that 
the inventory period is close at hand and consuming 
manufacturers and retailers are not eager to stock 
up at this time. 

* * * 

In general features the lumber trade of the country 
seems to have recovered from any tendency to lapse, 
so the prospect is that the year will close with the 
position of mill operators stronger than it has been 
for several seasons. In the field of consumption the 
trade is hard put in many instances to meet all de- 
mands, and the prospect now is that the trade will go 
into winter quarters with small stocks on hand. The 
effect of this condition is to keep prices strong, and 
there are no indications that weaknesses will occur 
before next season at the earliest. While this is an 
especial feature in respect to southern yellow pine it 
is no less obvious in all other kinds of lumber that 
enter into general large consumption. Both manufac- 
turing and building continue to be so active that all 
of the lumber that can readily be delivered commands 
the price asked, the stress being to get the lumber 
wanted rather than to insist on concessions in prices. 

* * * 

Some apprehension has been felt that the close of 
the year and the succeeding winter months might 
bring some reaction from the urgency of demand ana 
the advancing tendency of prices. Nothing, however, 
has yet developed that gives much call for this fear. 
The large agricultural outturn and the prosperity of 
the country, together with the large demand for lum- 
ber that has come from foreign countries, for crating 
and box materials, and the large demand for lumber 
that is bound to come from the railroads and car build- 
ers, promise much activity for forest products in 1916. 
The retail business and consuming factories are not 
unlikely to show some recession in demand, owing to 
the fact that the time is approaching when they will be 
taking their annual inventories. But at that, the retail 
trade is bound to be large, for generally prevailing 
mild weather, with the absence of severe and pro- 
longed storms, has encouraged continuous building 
and outdoor lumber consumption, so that the retail 
trade has fallen off less than is usual for December. 

* * * 

Southern pine conditions remain unchanged. A large 
amount of business has been booked during the last 
two or three weeks that will take the manufacturer 
until the first of the year to fill. Not in several years 
at the year’s end were so many orders in the hands 
of manufacturers as now. The new year will start 
out with a volume of business in most lines about 
equal to that in the season usually considered most 
active. The only thing that will militate against a 
long period of activity in the building trades will be 
severe weather. That the holidays will naturally in- 
terrupt factory shipment is expected, but after Janu- 
ary 15 another rush to get stocks forward, in order to 





meet the demand, will undoubtedly set in. The manu- 
facturer is still master of the situation. Retailers 
generally in the country at large and the big con- 
suming industries have no surplus of stocks on hand. 
Stocks at primary points are said to be much reduced 
and in many eases to be badly broken. Line yards 
are placing orders for next year’s delivery at a rate 
that indicates much confidence in present values; so 
much so that the outlook for 1916 is most encouraging, 
and mill men predict higher values in January. Dimen- 
sion is selling today from $4 to $5 off the September 
list and 6-, 8- and 10-inch Nos. 1 and 2 boards are be- 
ing moved readily at from $4.50 to $5.50 off. No. 1 
12-inch boards are practically out of the market. One 
of the features that have helped to make yellow pine 
as strong as it is the excellent cotton market, 
which has been largely responsible for the heavy 
Texas demand. The bumper wheat crop of the middle 
West and the rice crop of the Gulf Coast country 
have also contributed their share to the improvement. 
Car material is still in heavy demand. Car siding 
is quoted at $25 at the mill, as against $17 four 
months ago. The Southern Pine Association’s figures 
show that for the week ended December 3, 153 mills 
reporting, they had orders on their books amounting 
to 434,966,400 feet, which amounted to 21,968 cars. 
Shipments exceeded production for the week by 22,- 
416,642 feet. The orders exceeded production for the 
week by 7,527,042 feet, and shipments exceeded orders 
for the week 14,889,600 feet. This speaks well for 
the yellow pine business during 1916. 
* * * 

Reports from the Pacific coast are to the effect that 
the mills are running with enough business on their 
files to keep them active for some time. Buying is 
heavier than some time ago. The retail lumbermen 
and line yards are placing orders for big bunches 
of stock. There has been a heavy movement of west- 
ern drop siding for line yards in territory tributary 
to Minneapolis, due to yellow pine exports, and the 
report received at this office on Thursday stated that 
probably 500,000,000 feet of this item had been dis- 
posed of for lineyard trade. The railroads and fac- 
tories continue to place large orders at better prices 
and a feature of the market is the fact that few of 
the mills have heavy stocks on hand. Fir prices are 
firm at recent advances. Clear red cedar siding A 
grades advanced 50 cents a thousand during the last 
week, but B grade weakened about 50 cents. Spruce 
is in good demand and red cedar shingles are firmer 
than for some time. The log market is from 50 cents 
to $1 a thousand feet better and manufacturers are 
firm in their belief in greatly improved conditions in 
the west Coast market after the first of the year. 
The redwood market is rather brisk under the influ- 
ence of a strong demand from the East. Redwood 
boards and shingles are in good demand, with prices 
holding firm. Western pine is following along with 
the Pacific coast woods and is rapidly becoming 
stronger. Idaho white pine and larch are growing 
better in demand and prices are firming up. It is 
stated that Nos. 2 and 3 common Idaho boards have 
been advanced to straight list in some markets. Nos. 
2 and 3 common western pine have been put up $2, 
and B and better finish has been advanced a few 
dollars by most of the mills. Factory buying is steady 
and it is thought that after the first of the year 
there will be a better demand and prices will go 
higher. 

* * * 

The hardwood business of the country has been 
steady, according to the reports received from the 
producing centers. As the season draws to a close the 
supply of stocks of hardwoods seems to be not at all 
in excess of prospective requirements, and although 
factory consumers of all kinds are buying mainly for 
current wants, as is usual at this time of year, large 
quantities of the different kinds of woods are being 
used; there is a general request for all sorts and 
grades. Plain red oak and quarter sawed white are 
selling steadily. Low grade cottonwood and gum are 
doing well, as are also the higher graded in gum. 
Cottonwood box boards are not very active. Good 
poplar sells well and the common grades also show 
signs of improvement. The furniture factories are 
doing a heavier business than for some time, with the 





‘‘A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM 
HOME.’’ 

Every retailer will be interested in the series 
of letters on ‘‘A New Angle of the Old Farm 
Home’’ which begins in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 35. These are 
written by a farm woman and indicate a new 
and profitable line of endeavor for the pro- 
gressive retail lumber dealer. 











result that they are steady buyers. In the northern 
woods receut buying has cut into the surplus stocks 
at primary points and birch, maple, basswood and elm 
are stronger than for many months. 

* * ¥ 

Shipments on the Great Lakes have been prolonged 
as much as possible, with the result that large quan- 
tities of northern woods have been moving East. A 
large amount of lumber has come out of the Lake 
Superior and Georgian Bay districts, and the water 
movement would have undoubtedly been heavier with 
moderate freight rates to correspond. The northern 
pine trade holds a strong position, with stocks pretty 
well rounded out. Retail yards are getting fairly well 
stocked up, but not nearly so much as is expected 
after the first of the year. Throughout the field where 
northern pine is distributed the movement is steady 
and healthful, with the strongest feature the call for 
low grades in the box business. 

* * * 

Hemlock shares with southern pine a well sustained 
market. The last two or three months have been most 
favorable to the hemlock manufacturer. Hemlock has 
been in sympathy with southern pine in respect to 
both demand and value. In the last six weeks, it is 
reported, this wood has gained much lost territory and 
is now recognized as the dependence for framing dimen- 
sion in all territory where freight rates make it com- 
petitive with southern pine. It goes into city and 
country alike in the frame work of common buildings; 
is employed for sheathing, under floors, scaffolding and 
where common boards are requisite. Stocks of dry 
lumber at northern mill points are becoming much 
less than they were sixty days ago. 


* * * 


Cypress manufacturers report that general trade is 
holding up well. The largest part of their business 
is still of a mixed car variety. Some inquiry is re- 
ported for cross ties, with mill stocks pretty well 
cleaned up. C finish is in good demand and is re- 
ported scarce. Prices are said to be firm. 

* * * 

In the North Carolina pine field activity continues, 
with indications for a good volume of trade until the 
year’s end. It is confidently expected that much busi- 
ness will be carried over into the new year. Orders 
are still being received, which goes to show that to 
furnish lumber as fast as it is wanted will be a some- 
what difficult task for the manufacturer. In the New 
Englané territory roofers continue to lead for strength 
and volume. - The western New York market holds 
strong with practically no change in quotations. 

* * * 

Present prices on eastern spruce are expected to be 
maintained throughout the winter months. Offerings 
are fairly heavy, but the demand is excellent for this 
time of year. Some of the mills are well sold ahead 
and there is less inclination to find large buyers to 
take business at the present quotations. In Pennsyl- 
vania the demand is largely for low grade material. 





It is said that eucalyptus charcoal commands $24 a 
ton in the market as against $20 for oak charcoal, this 
statement being made upon the authority of the Federal 
Forest Service. Judging from the experiences of some 
people in endeavoring to kiln dry eucalyptus without 
warping and twisting one would imagine that it would 
require a spiral chimney to burn it either as fuel or in 
charcoal production. 


A NEw technical society, the Building Data League, 
has recently been incorporated in New York for the pur- 
pose of providing a systematic testing and rating for the 
materials and appliances that are used in building. This 
new society in its purposes is entirely distinct from the 
ordinary technical society. Among the incorporators are 
some of the best known architects and engineers in the 
Kast. Its office is at 105 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 





CONSIDERABLE quantities of wood formerly were used 
in the manufacture of automobiles for bodies and for 
the subframe.- This has now largely been replaced by 
other materials, but it is worthy of note that one leading 
manufacturer, the Franklin Automobile Company, still 
retains the use of wooden sills in its cars. These are of 
second growth ash and, besides being mechanically ef- 
ficient, also assist in absorbing vibration. A steel or iron 
handle for a hammer would be very uncomfortable be- 
cause the vibrations of the blow would be transmitted 
to the arm of the user and, while the spring system of a0 
automobile absorbs the heavier shocks of the road, there 
is nevertheless a considerable amount of vibration that 
reaches through and beyond them. Various patent 
shock absorbers have been developed to meet this need, 
but the ash sills of the Franklin ear are probably 48 
efficient in this direction as any of the metal contrap- 
tions that have been devised. 
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WHOLESALERS 


Two weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
the details of a transaction whereby the City of Chicago 
bought a supply of material on specifications that called 
for longleaf pine and received a very inferior and unsat- 
isfactory grade of shortleaf and loblolly. In that article 
reference was made to the fact that a Meridian (Miss.) 
wholesale concern handled the order, and that reference 
has brought forth indignant protest from some Meridian 
concerns that were not in any way involved in the trans- 
action but whose principals feel that they have been 
placed under a ‘‘cloud’’ by the reference to Meridian in 
connection with the recital of the facts connected with 
this transaction. ; 

The following are the letters, which speak for them- 
selves: 

MeripiAn, Miss., Dec. 1, 1915. 

I have read your article regarding shipment of yellow pine 
timbers appearing in your issue of November 27, and while I 
agree with you to the extent that material as originally pur- 
chased should be shipped I most earnestly and vigorously 
protest against the unfavorable publicity that you give the 
Meridian lumber dealers in this article. 

You take pains to mention the consignee of this material 
and also the Chicago firm that received the order at first hand, 
and there you stop. 

There are quite a number of lumber dealers in the city of 
Meridian and as you specifically mention that the material 
was furnished by a Meridian concern it is manifest that all 
concerns in Meridian are open to condemnation and suspicion 
because of your withholding in your article the name of the 
concern that did make the shipment. 

Personally, it is a matter of perfect indifference to me who 
made this shipment but I, as a Meridian lumber dealer, must 
be looked upon with suspicion by all of your subscribers who 
have read this article. 

There are concerns in Meridian who try to ship exactly 
what their orders call for and if they do not have the material 
they do not take the order, and I most emphatically state 
that my firm is one of these. 

I have been a subscriber and an advertiser in your paper, 
and while I do not ask that you publish the name of the con- 


RESENT INFERENTIAL CRITICISM. 


cern making this shipment I do ask in fairness to myself that 
you publish some place in your paper where it may be seen the 
fact that the Eliot Cobb Lumber Company was not the shipper 
of this material. 

I believe your sense of fairness and justness toward me, as 
well as the other innocent dealers of Meridian, should assure 
you that this would be the proper course for you to pursue. 

E.ior Cops LUMBER COMPANY, 
Eliot Cobb. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Dec. 1, 1915. 
That was certainly a nice write-up you gave Meridian in 
last week’s paper. It seems that a fair spirit would either 
have given the name of the Meridian wholesaler that shipped 
the stock or else simply stated that the order was placed with 
a southern wholesale firm. As the matter now stands, the 
entire trade here have been made targets on account of one 
man’s failure to live up to a contract, if what your article 

proclaims is a fact. 
R. F. DarraAH LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. F, Darrah. 


Mrnipian, Miss., Nov. 30, 1915. 

We note in your issue of November 27 on pages 54 and 55 
what you have to say under the heading ‘‘City of Chicago Buys 
Longleaf.” 

We are very glad to see this matter brought before the 
people, but do not think that you have done everybody justice. 
You mention that L. D. Leach & Co. were the successful 
bidders and secured the order and that they placed the order 
with a wholesale lumber concern in Meridian, Miss., which 
secured the output of mills in another State. Now this is all 
right, but we do not think you have gone far enough. In 
justice to everybody in Meridian in the lumber business we 
think that you should mention the name of the Meridian 
concern that handled this order. Because one concern gets 
into a bad place it should not reflect on the balance of us and 
we would be very glad to see you come out in your next issue 
and give the name of the concern that did ship it. It is the 
one that is to blame and not all the Meridian people. 

We would be glad to hear from you regarding this. 

Cc. L. Gray LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cc. L. Gray, President. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 30, 1915. 

We have read with interest the account on pages 54 and 55 
of your issue of November 27 about some shortleaf and loblolly 
pine delivered in your city and we think that your statement 
in regard to the timber being shipped by a Meridian whole- 
saler certainly ‘‘raps’” on the trade in general here. While 
we have no desire to work any hardship on anyone, at the same 
time we would be more than glad if your good paper would 
make the statement that the stock in question was not shipped 
by the Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Company. We really 
do not believe that you intended to work any hardship on any- 
one in this territory, but we are bound to say that the Bostick 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company always tries to ship 
exactly what it sells. If longleaf is sold we ship longleaf and 
if shortleaf is sold we ship shortleaf. 

Trusting that you can find some way to correct the “slam” 
on the entire bunch of wholesalers in this territory, we are 
Bostick LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY (INC.), 

W. O. Chapman, Manager. 


Under the circumstances it is hardly necessary to say 
that none of these concerns had anything to do with the 
transaction referred to. 


If any other Meridian wholesaler feels that he has 
suffered from the publicity given this matter the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to publish a letter set- 
ting forth his ideas on the subject. 


It is of course a matter of regret to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that occasion should arise for the publication 
of an article illustrating such unfortunate practices in 
the marketing of southern yellow pine. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has no desire to say anything that will react 
unfavorably upon the business of any lumberman who is 
doing the fair and reasonable thing by his trade, but 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it has a duty 
to perform in connection with the cleaning up of such 
trade abuses as the one under review and expects to con- 
tinue to publish the facts where such clear cases of 
unwarranted substitution and misrepresentation come to 
its notice. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The Panama-Pacifie International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco closed December 4. Nearly 18,750,000 persons attended 
the fair, more than 350,000 of them on the closing day, which 
is a record. The net profits of the exposition are estimated 
at $1,040,000. : f 

Official announcement that the Panama-California exposi- 
tion, which was opened at San Diego January 1 of this year, 
will continue throughout 1916 as the Panama-California Inter- 
national Exposition was made December 4 by G. A. Davidson. 
president of the exposition, who has accepted the presidency 
of the new project. ’ 

United States District Attorney H. Snowden Marshall in a 
statement issued at New York December 6 declared he has in- 
formation which convinces him that the organization known 
as Labor’s National Peace Council was financed by Franz 
Rintelen, now held in a British prison, through David Lamar, 
to stir up strikes in factories engaged in manufacturing muni- 
tions. 

In a statement made public at New York December 5 Theo- 
dore Roosevelt charged that the efficiency of _Uncle Sam’s 
navy has been allowed by “frightful mishandling” to dete- 
riorate probably 50 percent during the first two years of the 
Wilson administration. He believes, he says, the United 
States should start right away to make itself the second naval 
power of the world and should provide for a standing army 
of at least 250,000 men. 

Thomas A. Edison, chairman of the naval advisory board, 
acting in codperation with Secretary Daniels, has opened at 
Orange, N. J., an experimental school of electricity for the 
officers and men of the United States navy. The men of the 
submarine flotilla who have to do with complicated electric 
equipment will receive their training first. 

Representatives of commercial and financial interests of 
Europe, South America and the United States began at New 
York December 6 a three-day conference on the foreign trade 
situation in this country, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, naturalist and writer of books on 
nature, December 5 announced at New York his resignation as 
chief scout of the Boy Scouts of America because he declared 
militarism now comes first and woodcraft, the original pur- 
pose of the movement, second. 

Formation of State branches has _been begun by the League 
to Enforce Peace, of which former President William H. Taft 
is president, and the object of which is to maintain world 
peace after the close of the European war. 

_Uonry Ford’s peace ship, Oscar II, left the pier at Hoboken, 
N. Y., at 8:13 p. m., December 4. 

Manufacture of naval projectiles will be begun at the Puget 
Sound navy yard March 1, 1916. he first order calls for 
2,500 6-inch and 10,000 3-inch shells. Forgings for the shells 
are being made in Chicago. 

‘Cie battleship Connecticut left Port au Prince December 1 
for !hiladelphia, heading the withdrawal of American naval 
forces engaged in the pacification of Haiti, Rear Admiral 

apo:ton remains with his flagship, the cruiser Washington, 
= several gunboats and more than 2,000 marines on duty 

Anecustus Pitou, actor, manager and playwright, died at his 
home near Hobesound, Fla., December 4. 

A 6-foot channel in the Mississippi River from St. Paul to 
the ‘mouth of the Missouri River was indorsed and cities along 
the ; ‘ver were urged to build adequate terminals, in resolutions 
passol December 2 at the meeting of the Upper Mississippi 
River Improvement Association at Quincy, Ill. 


‘ows in America have contributed more than $1,300,000 to 
the rclief of destitute members of that race in the war areas 
and in Palestine, according to a report made public at New 
York December 2’by the central relief committee. 


SAS high officials and a subordinate officer of the Ham- 
urc-American line were found guilty December 2 in the Fed- 
eral ‘istrict court at New York of having violated the laws 
3 ‘ie United States in sending coal and other supplies to 
verman eruisers in the South Atlantic in the first few months 
of the European war, me 

y (na letter to the Intercollegiate Socialist Society at New 
ork George Bernard Shaw aivines the United States to build 
dreadnaughts instead of sixteen and to spend 
000 on its armament program instead of $1,000,- 
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Charles §. Mellen, former president of the New York, New 


Haven & Hartford Railroad, admitted December 2 on the 
stand at the trial of the eleven former directors of the road 
at New York that $120,000 of New Haven money had been 
spent in publicity and in lawyers’ efforts to block proposed 
extensions of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada into New 
England. 

Announcement was made at the navy aero station at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., December 4 that Lieut. R. C. Saufley, navy aviator, 
established a new world’s altitude record for hydroplanes 
December 3 when he ascended 12,136 feet. 


The Western States Conference, the purpose of which is to 
father a national convention to be held in Washington, D. C., 
to urge congressional aid in the reclamation of arid, semi-arid 
and swamp lands, was launched at San Francisco December 2 
at a conference of representatives of several western States. 


Washington. 


Announcement was made at the White House December 4 
that President Wilson and Mrs. Norman Galt will be married 
on Saturday, December 18, in Mrs. Galt’s home in Washington. 

Official announcement that the American steamship Hocking 
had been requisitioned by the British Government without the 
formality of prize court proceedings was received by the State 
Department December 2 in a dispatch from Consul General 
Young at Halifax, where the ship has been detained since it 
was seized by a British warship while on the way from New 
York to Norfolk. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress convened at noon December 6. 
Nine new, senators and 140 new representatives were sworn 
in. More than 2,000 bills and resolutions, including about 
1,500 private pension bills, were introduced in the House at 
the opening session, 


The annual estimates of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
for the Governmental appropriations, submitted to Congress 
December 6, calls for a total of $395,000,000 for national 
defenses during the next fiscal year, an increase of more than 
$124,000,000 over the current year’s appropriations. Of this 
amount $152,354,000 is wanted for the army and $211,518,074 
for the navy proper and the rest is asked for seacoast fortifica- 
tions, greater guns for the same and better defenses in Hawaii 
and the Philippines, 

The administration needs $1,285,857,808 to run the Govern- 
ment in 1917, compared with $1,113,769,292 for the fiscal year 
of 1916 and with $1,115,004,194, the total amount finally 
appropriated for 1915. This was disclosed in the report of 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo submitting the estimates 
of appropriations for that year to Congress. 


For the first time in the history of the woman suffrage 
movement in America, a petition for the passage of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment enfranchising women was presented 
to Congress and to President Wilson, December 6, by delegates 
appointed to represent already enfranchised women. 

Charles L.' Freer, of Detroit, has given $1,000,000 for a new 
building to be added to the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, to contain the collection of paintings, engravings, porce- 
— and bronzes he has given to the institution from time to 

me. , 

Former Secretary of State Bryan December 5 called on 
President Wilson in a formal statement to renew his offer of 
mediation to the warring countries. 

President Wilson has framed a new ship bill, providing for 
the building and purchase of vessels to be leased to individuals. 
The measure provides for the sale of $50,000,000 Panama 
bonds to furnish the purchase money. 

State Department officials insisted December 4 that they had 
not changed plans to have American Minister Brand Whit- 
lock return to Belgium. They scouted unofficial reports that 
Germany was objecting to Whitlock’s return, 

President Wilson December 4 consented to receive 500 dele- 
gates to the convention at Washington December 14 of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. 

President Wilson delivered an address to the Senate and 
House of Representatives in joint session December 7. He 
urged the enactment of legislation for the defense of the nation 
from enemies at home as well as abroad and denounced in 
scathing terms the war plotting propaganda of hyphenated 
Americans and the unneutral activities of many native Amer- 
icans. 

The Democratic national convention will convene at St. 
Louis June 14, 1916. 


More than 1,000 bills and joint resolutions were introduced 
in the Senate December 7. 


President Wilson has requested the German Government 
to recall immediately Capt. Karl Boy-Ed, naval attaché, and 


. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


Capt. von Papen, military attaché of the German embassy to 
the United States, and they will leave the United States as 
soon as the State Department arranges for their safe conduct. 
Secretary Lansing has assured Count von Bernsdorff, German 
ambassador, that the United States Government has not 
charged, intimated, or suggested in any way that Capt. Boy-Ed 
or Capt. von Papen has been involved in any political activities 
against the United States or any of the individual States, 





FOREIGN. 


Constantine I, king of Greece, declared to a correspondent 
of the Associated Press December 4 that Greece is determined 
to maintain its neutrality and will demobilize its army rather 
than take sides in the European conflict. 

Roumania December 4 commandeered all foreign shipping 
in its harbors, 


At a bankers’ convention at Newcastle, England, recently it 
was stated, as illustrating the manner in which the British 
people had responded to the plea for personal economies to 
meet the cost of war, that the national savings during the first 
yest the war increased from $1,500,000,000 to $3,000,- 


The Government’s bill providing for the fixing of prices of 
the necessities of life was passed by the French chamber of 
deputies December 3 with only one dissenting vote. The bill 
was sent to the senate. 

The steamer Star of New Zealand went on Blosquet rock 
near Molene, France, December 5 during a fog and is a total 
wreck. The crew of forty-six men were saved. 


Gustav Wanda, a noted Austrian composer, died recently in 
a hospital at the Alexandre palace internment camp at London. 
The British authorities had consented to release him in order 
that he might go to the United States to conduct his opera, 
“These Unmarried Husbands.” 
_ The crew of the Chinese cruiser Chao-Ho mutinied December 
» and opened fire on the arsenal at Shanghai and two other 
warships. The fire was returned by the two other warships 
and the engagement lasted an hour, 


President Poincare of France December 2 signed the decree 
appointing General Joffre commander-in-chief of all the French 
armies except those in North Africa, including Morocco and 
dependent ministry colonies. 

Emperor Yoshihito of Japan December 2 reviewed 50,000 
soldiers from all parts of the empire, in celebration of his 
coronation. Ten aeroplanes and several dirigibles represented 
the aerial branch of the service. The Japanese fleet was 
reviewed at Yokohama December 4. The United States cruiser 
Saratoga, flagship of the Asiatic fleet, had the place of honor, 
opposite the new 30,000-ton Japanese battleship Fuso, 


Premier Asquith reported December 2 that the total British 
military and naval losses from the beginning of the war to 
November 9 were 510,230. 

_ The sixty-seventh anniversary of the accession of Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the throne was celebrated throughout the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy December 2 with solemn services 
- _ churches and patriotic meetings for the benefit of relief 
unds. 

The Chinese Government made formal denial December 2 
that it had considered the possibility of joining with the 
entente powers or had been requested to do so. 


The Turkish torpedo boat destroyer Yar Hissar has been 
sunk in the Sea of Marmora by a British submarine, according 
to a British official statement December 6. 


A Russian imperial ukase was issued December 6 ordering 
the enrollment of the class of 1917 in 1916. ; 


_Sir Edwin A. Cornwall, Liberal member for the northeast 
division of Berkshire, England, in the British House of Com- 
mons December 6 demanded that an intimation be sent to 
Henry F ord and William Jennings Bryan that their roposed 
peace mission to England would be “irritating and unwel- 
come” at the present time. 


The French section of the Woman’s International League for 
Permanent Peace has been ordered by the Paris authorities 
to discontinue the circulation of peace pamphlets. 

Ambassador Page at London has instructions to protest to 
the British Government as’ to the requisitioning of Phe Amer- 
ican Transatlantic Company ships without prize court pro- 
ceedings. 

The Canadian domestic war loan has been increased fror 
$50,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. This was announced Dec her 
: by W. Fae oe eee ot Seaman, who previously had 

nnounced hat subscriptions to the loan ha 
doubled the amount desired. oe 
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SOLVING DRY KILN PROBLEM. 


Forest Products Laboratory Makes Efforts to Master 
Kiln Peculiarities and Success Seems Assured. 


WasHINeToN, D. C., Dee. 8—Experts of the Forest 
Service engaged in kiln drying experiments at the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., run across 
many interesting and distinctive characteristics in the 
various woods employed. Every species of wood presents 
distinet problems common to it alone. 

For example, western larch had.given much trouble to 
lumbermen, If air dried it degraded to a marked de- 
gree. If subjected to artificial drying under ordinary 
kiln conditions there was much waste. The loss reached 
as high as 70 percent on common lumber, and only se- 
lects could be marketed at a profit. After much experi- 
mentation the laboratory evolved a kiln drying method 
whereby the loss can be reduced to approximately 2 
percent. The new method is slightly more expensive than 
older kiln drying methods, but well worth the difference 
and several lumbermen: have taken it up. 

Western cedar presented a very curious problem when 
subjected to kiln drying tests at the laboratory. Entire 
sections of the wood collapsed. It did not merely check, 
the cells giving away entirely and sections falling down 
much like a pudding sometimes falls to the discomfiture 
of the housewife. No other wood has developed this 
characteristic. The problem has not yet been worked out. 

Efforts to dry white maple by the new process re- 
sulted in the production of a stain which rendered the 
wood commercially undesirable. Pieces of maple de- 
veloped a delicate pink shade. While maple of this tint 
is really very pretty, no market has been found for it. 
It probably could be marketed if some lumberman should 
advertise it as the product of a special process. 

New problems develop from day to day in the kiln 
drying work. It was found that some woods do much 
better in the kilns after the drying process has been 
started in the air. Other woods do well if not air dried 
at the outset. 

Forest Service experts do not make any pretense of 
knowing all about kiln drying. They 


of transactions in September, 1915, these districts 
handled about 91 percent of the import and export 
business of the country. During the week ended De- 
cember 4 imports into these districts amounted to 
$35,614,956. The duties collected amounted to $3,974,- 
992, while the exports totaled $90,541,451. The cotton 
exported during the week amounted to 114,109 bales, 
bringing the total since August 1, 1915, to approxi- 
mately 1,886,971 bales. 





TELLS OF VALUE OF CUT-OVER LAND. 


Lumber Manufacturer Says Such Property Can Be Put 
to Better Advantage—Plans Sale of Tracts. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 7—Southern yellow pine man- 
ufacturers generally greatly underestimate the value 
and importance of their cut-over land, R. A. Long, presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, believes. In an 
interview with a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN yesterday Mr. Long said: 

The thing that most impress.d me on the trip I have juse 
made througa the Long-Bell holdings was the fact that we 
have not been handling the cut-over lands vigorously enough. 
Lumbermen in the South are prone to depreciate the value of 
their cut-over lands in their own minds and do not take ade- 
quate measures to dispose of them as they should. I was very 
much surprised to find oranges, grape fruits and paper-shell 
pecans thriving on land that has been thought very little of 
in the past. These products are being raised to very good 
advantage on the Louisiana land and there is no reason why 
the industry should not be greatly extended. 

On this trip we took with us Frank W. Cornwall, formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, a Chicago advertising 
concern, for the purpose of looking into the matter of cut- 
over land especially. We had talked over in a general way 
what prices could be had for this land. Mr. Cornwall con- 
vinced us after a personal visit to the property that the prices 
contemplated were far too low. 

We have made arrangements with Mr, Cornwall to take 
charge of a land department which the company is now organ- 
izing and to push vigorously the sale of our cut-over tracts. 
The details, of course, have not been worked out, but we 





have been able, by persistent effort, to 
make considerable progress and to solve 
many important problems, but more 
problems remain unsolved. 

The three principles involved in the 
successful use of a modern kiln are cir- 
culation, which is regarded as most im- 
portant, heat and moisture. To harmo- 
nize and equalize these three elements and 
handle them successfully means success in 
a given instance. 

It has been demonstrated over and 
over again, however, that the degree of 
heat or the proportion of moisture, plus 
proper circulation, which will perfectly 
dry one species of wood will ruin another. 
The experts have found that it is neces- 
sary to study every species much as the 
physician studies every individual case 
which is brought under his professional 
care. 

The immense saving in time and waste 
resulting from the successful use of the 
kiln explains the present persistent efforts 
to master its peculiarities in the treatment 
of all kinds of woods. Experiments are 
just now being made on gum lumber in codperation with 
one of the associations of producers. Many problems are 
presented in these tests, but the experts are tackling 
them with zest and will stick to the work until a solution 


is reached. 
a 


BUILDING SHOWS LARGE GAIN. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 7—The November building 
permits issued in Kansas City show the remarkable gain 
of 112 percent over the permits for November, 1914. 
This brings the permits for the first eleven months of the 
present year up to a little above the permits for the first 
eleven months of 1914. The way building has ‘‘come 
back’’ in Kansas City is typical of the progress made 
throughout the Missouri-Kansas district. In fact, gains 
in other parts of the district have been heavier as the 
city was the last to feel the effects of the revival in 
building. 

In the month just ended, 266 permits, representing an 
estimated aggregate of $725,115, were issued by the build- 
ing inspector. The same month a year ago 220 permits, 
aggregating $341,220, were issued. The gain for No- 
vember, 1915, was forty-six permits and increase in total 
cost of $382,895. 

In the first eleven months of 1915, 3,244 permits were 
issued, the estimated cost of buildings aggregating $10,- 
054,930. For the corresponding period a year ago 3,137 
permits were issued, with a total valuation of $9,981,370. 

Until November, building in Kansas City this year had 
fallen behind a year ago. The building inspector says 
permits for this year will surpass in estimated total 
those of a year ago by a considerable figure. 


COMMERCE IN FAVOR OF UNITED STATES. 


Figures compiled by the Department of Commerce 
show a favorable balance on merchandise transactions 
amounting to $54,926,495 for the week ended Decem- 
ber 4 in thirteen customs districts of the United States. 
These districts are Georgia (Savannah), Massachusetts 
(Boston), New York, Philadelphia, Maryland (Balti- 
more), Virginia (Norfolk), New Orleans, Galveston, 
San Francisco, Washington (Seattle), Buffalo, Chicago 
and Michigan (Detroit), and according to the figures 


INTERIOR OF CITY OF PORTLAND UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT ST. HELENS, ORE. 


expect to sell our tracts direct to individual purchasers and 
we plan a much bigger campaign than anything we yet have 
undertaken in that line. I feel certain that there are great 
possibilities in this land and that big opportunities have been 
missed these last three decades, 

Mr. Long’s party returned from their southern trip 
last Thursday, having spent between three and four 
weeks in the South. Besides Mr. Long and Mr. Cornwall, 
F. J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, and John Tenant, manager 
of the manufacturing department, made the trip. Mr. 
Long said he found marked optimism among the lumber- 
men. 


DECLARES WOOD BLOCKS SAVE NERVES. 


Booklet So Claims, and Brings Strong Proofs for Its 
Assertions. 


‘*Noise—The Nerve Wrecker’’ is a well illustrated, 
interesting and instructive book issued by the Southern 
Pine Association, of New Orleans. It tells how to 
eliminate noise ‘‘in your city.’? Under the sub-title 
‘*Noise and Nerves’’ the writers point out the relations 
between these two words which have become so closely 
associated with modern civilized life. City noises dis- 
tract thought, hamper business, interrupt religious wor- 
ship, torture the sick, murder sleep and shorten the lives 
of thousands. <A large part, if not all, of the noise of 
cities is due to city traffic and much of the noise of city 
traffic is due very largely to poor and defective pave- 
ment. Wherever tried, wood block pavements have elim- 
inated all, or nearly all, of these distracting and delete- 
rious noises. Wood pavement made of southern yellow 
pine creosoted blocks is the pavement of silence, says 
this book, smooth, elastic, resilient and noiseless. In 
addition, it is a pavement of durability and economy. 
To the beauty of the pavement the many handsome illus- 
trations in the book bear eloquent testimony. 

In discussing pavements and rental values this book 
says: 

The first cost of a southern yellow pine creosoted wood 
block pavement in some instances is slightly greater than 
that of brick, concrete or asphalt, though usually less than 
that of stone, but a southern yellow pine creosoted wood 
block pavement is the most economical pavement because it 


is more durable by far than stone, brick, concrete or asphalt 
pavement and its maintenance cost is much less. This iias 
been demonstrated in every large city in America. * * .* 
Whenever the southern yellow pine wood blocks have been 
laid on streets adjacent to office and store business there 
has been an immediate advance in the rental value of space 
on the lower floors of such structures. That has been noted 
and commented on in the famous “Loop District,’’ Chicago's 
business section; on lower Broadway, New York; along 
“Petticoat Lane,” the heart of Kansas City’s shopping sec- 
tion; in St. Louis, Atlanta, Boston and scores of other cities 
in America and Europe. , 

Other pages of this book are devoted to the exposition 
of undeniable facts gathered from unimpeachable author- 
ities, such as city engineers and the United States Goy- 
ernment experts, and the histories of several creosoted 
wood block pavements that have been laid for years but 
have cost little or nothing to maintain. 





BIG SAILER UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Will Be Used in Lumber-Carrying Trade—Has Capacity 
of 2,000,000 Feet. 


A vessel under construction at the yards of the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Company, at St. Helens, Ore., for 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., extensive lumber manufac- 
turers and shippers of San Francisco, will have a number 
of features new to the lumber carrying trade of the 
Pacific coast. The new vessel, which wiil be called the 
City of Portland, will be a sailing vessel rigged as a 
five-masted schooner, with cargo booms on two masts, 
serving two large hatches. In addition there will be 
auxiliary driving power furnished by two 320 horsepower 
Bolinder semi-Diesel type engines made in Sweden which 
will give the vessel an estimated speed in calms when 
under the auxiliary power of 744 knots an hour. 

It will be the largest single deck vessel ever constructed, 
being 287 feet long over all, 250 feet between perpendicu- 
lar, with a 48-foot beam and 10-foot 6-inch depth of 
hold. Its lumber carrying capacity will be 2,000,000 feet 
and with the two hatches each 17x26 feet, with bow and 
stern ports for facilitating the loading 
of long lengths, it is estimated that its 
loading and unloading capacity will he 
400,000 feet of lumber a day. In all 
about 1,500,000 feet of material will be 
used in the construction, the timbers hav- 
ing an average length of over 85 feet, 
giving it strength and stiffness. The 
keel used is 140 feet in length, and 20x20 
inches in width. To feed the engines 
there will be space for 800 barrels of fuel, 
which is regarded sufficient to operate the 
vessel for sixty days without the aid of 
its sails. The entire cost of the vessel will 
ke close to $140,000. 

The City of Portland will probably be 
launched in February and it is reported 
that it has already been chartered for a 
sailing to Australia at a high rate, with 
the option of another charter at the ex- 
piration of the first trip. This is the 
first vessel of its kind to be constructed 
on the Pacific coast and lumbermen and 
shipping men predict that others will fol- 
low for such vessels can be used offshore 
as well as through the Panama Canal to 
Atlantic coast ports, and will help to 
solve the problem of moving Pacific coast lumber to the 
Atlantic at periods like the present when large steam 
vessels suitable for the purpose are difficult to obtain. 


MOVES TO ESCAPE SEAMEN’S LAW. 


San Francisco, Cau., Dee. 4.—The Robert Dollar 
Company, which exported $1,000,000 worth of lumber 
last year, has removed its headquarters from San Fran- 
cisco to Vancouver, B. C. According to the management 
this step was necessitated by the La Follette Seamen’s 
Law, on account of which the company’s steamers had to 
be changed from American to British registry in order 
to make any profit in operation. This change means 4 
great loss to the railroads and to the local stevedores and 
ship chandlers. Melville Dollar is now in British Colum- 
bia for the purpose of opening the new headquarters. 
Captain Robert Dollar, the head of the company, says 
that there is yet some hope that Congress may do some- 
thing to relieve the situation. There is a probability that 
if Congress makes adequate changes in the policy the 
company may again establish its headquarters here. 


WILL USE WOOD FLOORING IN SUBWAY. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Wood will not be eliminated 
as the material for the construction of car floors in the 
subway trains used in the Washington Street tunnel, 
operating from the Charlestown elevated to the Forest 
Hills elevated. This announcement has been made 
the Public Service Commission by President Bancroft of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company in response to & 
list of ‘‘safety’’ recommendations made in a report by 
Professor William M. Puffer, an electrical engineer em: 
ployed by the commission to make an investigation 0 
Boston subways following the recent accidents in New 
York City. 

In his reply President Bancroft took exception to two 
of the professor’s recommendations, namely, that whi¢ 
urged the replacing of wooden floors in the Washington 
Street tunnel train with something ‘‘fireproof,’? and that 
which urged the covering of all the third rails carrying 
electrical power in all the subways and tunnels of bed 
city’s rapid transit system. In his reply Presiden! 
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Bancroft ealled attention to the fact that in the four- 
teen years they have been in use in this city the wooden 
ear floors have never been the cause of a fire, and since 
they are more serviceable than any other material he 
sees no reason for changing them. 

In the recent subways built in Boston great lengths 
have been traveled to conform to the ideas of fire preven- 
{ion of the most extreme sort. In some instances the 
benches provided for waiting passengers have been made 
of solid eonerete, but they have caused so much trouble 
and the public has made such strenuous protest because 
of the unhealthy results from sitting upon slabs of cold 
eonerete that the elevated company has covered many of 
the concrete benches with heavy planks of polished oak. 
This improvement not only makes these benches much 
more comfortable, but adds considerably to the appear- 
ance of the stations. 


TELLS OF PRODUCT IN BOOKLET. 


California Company Illustrates Its Operations in White 
and Sugar Pine and Incense Cedar. 





A splendid example of the printer’s and engraver’s 
art is found in the illustrated book just being sent 
out to the trade by the California Sugar & White Pine 
Company, of San Francisco, of which Frederick F. 
Sayre is president and general manager. It is 9x12 
inches in size, bound in cloth and contains 58 pages 
illustrated with 6x8 inch halftone cuts, showing scenes 
in California sugar and white pine timber and the 
different operations, from the logging to the manu- 
facturing, piling, handling and shipping of the lum- 
ber. These halftones are made from excellent photo- 
graphs and are printed in sepia brown, giving a soft 
artistic tone to the publication. There is no reading 
matter in the publication other than a short intro- 
ductory statement. Three printed insert sheets are 
sent with the book, however, one treating of Cali- 
fornia sugar pine, another of California white pine 
and the third of California incense cedar. 

The sugar pine is said to be almost a distinctive 
California wood, growing at an altitude of 3,500 to 
6,000 feet and often to a size of 10 feet in diameter 
and 250 feet high. It is stated: 

Owing to a slow and uniform growth, also climatic 
conditions, the tree produces a _ beautiful soft white 
pine lumber very free from pitch and shakes; in fact, it is 
equal if not superior to the so-called cork or pumpkin pine of 
the lake region. We manufacture it 1 to 4 inches thick and 
in widths to suit the markets of the world, It is highly recom- 
mended for piano keys, for high grade pianos, on account of 
its resistance to climatic conditions; also for pattern stock, 
because of its softness and grain. 

The white pine is described as being a soft lumber 
par excellence for centuries and still has no equal. 
To quote again: 

The white pine of the Pacific coast, while not so soft as that 
of the lake region excels in color and grain, making it desirable 
for interior as well as exterior finish. We manufacture it 1 
to 3 inches thick and in widths to suit the markets of the 


world. 
Incense Cedar Coming Into Prominence. 


The California incense cedar has lately come into 
prominence as a material for the manufacture of lead 
pencils, not only in this country but is under investi- 
gation and experiment by foreign manufacturers. 
About 98 percent of all the incense cedar (Libocedrus 
decurrens) in the United States is found in California, 
usually mixed in with the sugar and white pine and 
consisting of from 2 to 6 percent of the stand and 
averaging about 4 percent of the total stand of all 
species in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 
It grows to a height of from 75 to 110 feet and a diam- 
eter of 3 to 6 feet and is fine and very straight 
grained, soft and light in weight, which renders it 
valuable for pencils. It is also very durable under 
exposure, making it valuable for use in water or 
ground. Again quoting from the inserts: 

_ Owing to the rapid depletion of the supply of juniper cedar 


in the southern States and finding the incense cedar, when 
stained and treated (a process which puts the wood on a par 


With the more expensive juniper cedar) to be just as good as 
—_ as having many other favorable features, manufacturers 
lave decided to use incense cedar for the manufacture of their 


pencils and penholders. Incense cedar can be highly polished 
and is more regular in grain than any other wood. At the 
Same time it is somewhat softer when stained and treated 
than before. All of these qualifications are a decided advan- 
tage over the juniper cedar and are a saving in wear and tear 
on machines, cutters, rounders etc., as well as in the cost of 
production of pencils. 


The California Sugar & White Pine Company has 
issue this handsome illustrated booklet in five lan- 


aac and the inserts are also printed in the same 

ee ges. The whole is mailed in a neat package, 

“a »elng wrapped in tissue paper and then placed 
Wwe 


etween boards of sugar pine and California white 
Pine, three-thirty-seconds of an inch thick, the whole 
Placed in mailing envelopes and securely fastened. 
i thin boards serve as samples of the two pines. 
hese hooks are being sent to the company’s custom- 


te particularly in foreign countries, where for several 
“age the California Sugar & White Pine Company 
ang “one a great deal of work in extending its market 
allagg pime and cedar lumber of California and Ari- 


vhich it handles extensively. 


TO TEST DOCK MATERIALS. 


Siege 'N, Mass., Dee. 6.—An interesting example of 
rend we laboratories of the educational institutions may 
fr 8 : rvice to the public is instanced in the agreement 
Tech, sident MeLaurin, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
em 1ology , and Edward F. McSweeney, chairman of the 
sin : = Port Directors, whereby the Tech laboratories 
the new the samples of materials used in constructing 
ce hg $3,000,000 dry dock by the State at South Bos- 

» This will mean the testing of 30,000 pieces of 





structural material. The contracting firm of Holbrook, 
Cabot & Rollins, which has the contract to construct the 
dry dock, has not yet announced from whom the huge 
lumber schedule will be purchased. It is estimated that 
more than 3,000,000 of lumber, including spruce piling, 
longleaf and shortleaf pine timbers, and some other 
lumber lines, will be required by spring. Four big 
dredges and six scows have arrived at South Boston and 
the work of excavation is now under way. 


CONVERTED INTO COMMUNITY HOUSE. 


When Congregation Outgrew Little Old Wooden 
Church It Was Found Too Good to Raze. 





NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., Dee. 7.—This spice and span 
wooden edifice shown in the photograph illustrated here- 
with has served as a place of worship for the par- 
ishioners of Trinity Parish, Newton Centre, for many 
years and is now to become .a community house at the 
Newton Centre playground. It is not because of its 
age that the neat little church is to be metamorphosed 
from a theological career to sociological and recrea- 
tional activities but because its gracefully sloping shin- 
gle roof is so smooth and weather tight, its wooden 
sides are so sound and stout, its every wooden member 
from foundation sills to the cross-crowned ridgepole 
evidence so thoroughly the enduring qualities and econ- 
omy of honest frame construction. 

Trinity Parish has outgrown the little church and 
when at last it became imperative to provide a larger 
edifice the building committee looked their old Sabbath 
home over and found it to be in such excellent condi- 
tion, both inside and out, that they felt it would be 
unthrifty to tear the building down and the suggestion 
that the parish should sell the church to the highest 
bidder seemed almost a sacrilege. So it was voted to 
present the building to the people of Newton Centre 
for a community house. The city officials accepted the 
valuable gift and arranged to move the church from its 
former site at the corner of Centre and Homer streets 
to a new location on the Newton Centre Playground. 








THE OLD TRINITY CHURCH, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


The photograph shows the church just after the work 
of moving it had begun. The journey will last about 
one week and the rate of travel will average something 
like 50 yards a day. 


RECORD-SMASHING CUT IS MADE. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 7.—The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company’s big plant at Bogalusa smashed all of its 
own records and hung up what is believed to be a world 
record last week, by cutting 1,006,000 feet in twenty-two 
consecutive hours. The record run began on Friday 
morning and was finished Saturday morning, and was 
made under the spur of a rush order. The plant’s daily 
capacity is popularly rated at 1,000,000 feet. Walter P. 
Cooke, president of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany and of the New Orleans Great Western Railroad 
was in New Orleans on business when the message an- 
nouncing the record-breaking cut was received by the 
company’s local officials, and he promptly wired his con- 
gratulations to General Manager Sullivan. 

Mr. Cooke came down from Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
annual meeting of the company’s directors which will 
be held in Bogalusa tomorrow. The other directors as- 
sembled yesterday and today. Following the annual 
meeting the usual inspection of the company’s plant and 
properties is planned. 


FIGHTS TO SAVE ITS YARD. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 7.—The Dexter Lumber Com- 
pany, whose plant is located in Norwood, a corporation 
entirely surrounded by the corporate territory of Cin- 
cinnati, is making a fight to save its location. The vil- 
lage proposes to make a street extension through the 
company’s property, which practically would ruin the site 
for what it now is used. So President T. J. MeFarlan, 
of the company, is circulating a petition for a referen- 
dum under the new State law to prevent the street exten- 
sion. In other words he is appealing to the voters of the 
village to save his lumber yard, At the same time offi- 








cials of the company have purchased a tract of fourteen 
acres beyond the Norwood limits, on the proposed rapid 
transit route. 





TO TELL STORY IN THE “MOVIES”’. 


Southern Yellow Pine Industry to Be Featured in 
Moving Pictures. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dee. 6.—The history of southern yel- 
low pine is going to be a story told on the movie screens 
throughout the country before long. Material for the 
films is now being gathered. The photo-actors are under 
direction of L. V. Dunham, representative of the South- 
ern Pine Association, who, after participating in the 
Shreveport fight against a building code clause to pro- 
hibit the use of wooden roofs on residences, went into the 
Louisiana mill belt. Mr. Dunham has a party of photog- 
raphers taking pictures of the various stages of the lum- 
ber business, from the stump to the completed building, 
including logging, milling and shipping activities. 

‘“These pictures are being taken by the Southern Pine 
Association,’’ said a prominent local lumber manufac- 
turer, ‘‘for use in moving picture theaters and picture 
sereens throughout the United States, to help advertise 
southern yellow pine, its products, and their various 
uses.’ 


BAY CITY, MICH., IS “SKIVVER’’ CENTER. 


Bay City, Micu., Dee. 7.—Although Detroit may be 
the world’s center for the manufacture of ‘‘ Flivvers’’ 
Bay City, Mich., claims to be the center of the universe 
in the making of ‘‘Skivvers.’’? According to the Howell 
Woodworking Company, which can make these articles at 
the rate of a million a day, ‘‘skivver’’ is the correct way 
of pronouncing skewer. A skewer is a hardwood stick 
much like a lead pencil, used by market men and meat 
packers in holding meat together. They are most con- 
spicuous in roast beef, for the skewer is sometimes roasted 
along with the beef. The United Kingdom still depends 
upon Bay City, Mich., to supply it with skewers for the 
roast beef upon which to feed its population. That is one 
reason why the machines of the Howell Woodworking 
Company are running from eight to ten hours a day 
carving skewers. 

Twelve years ago Christopher Howell opened his skewer 
factory on Twenty-third Street and commenced making 
skewers. Mr. Howell was obliged to design and build 
his own machinery because skewer factories are so rare 
that no machine shop makes for stock the machinery for 
the manufacture of skewers. Now the plant is cutting 
several thousand feet’of beech and maple lumber daily. 
Some machines cut the lumber to the desired thickness; 
other machines ‘‘square it,’’ still others called ‘‘stick- 
ers’’ turn it into the desired shape and sharpen the 
skewers. 

This unique industry employs thirty people; a dozen 
girls inspect each of the millions of skewers for defects 
and pack them into little wooden cartons, which contain 
about 200 each. The little boxes are in turn packed into 
larger boxes or cases containing from 40,000 to 80,000 
skewers to a case, depending upon the size of the skew- 
ers. Recently forty cases were shipped to Australia. 
More than 500,000 skewers are made each day and the 
orders are increasing daily. 








VIOLATION OF LABOR LAW CHARGED. 


NEw York, Dec. 6.—Newspaper dispatches from Cole- 
brook, N. H., tell of the arrest of twelve lumbermen, 
all French Canadians, who have been cutting lumber for 
pulp wood for the contractors employed by the Connecti- 
cut River Lumber Company. They are charged with. 
violation of the Federal contract labor law. 

United States Marshall Charles J. O’Neill, who made 
the arrests, announced his intention of making further 
arrests for the same offense. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 men have been lumbering about Connecticut 
Lake since last spring, it is said. 

According to Federal officials the American Realty 
Company of Portland, Maine, contracted last spring with 
the Connecticut River Lumber Company, which owns 
timber land in that section, for 75,000 cords of pulp 
wood. The lumber company let out the work to a 
number of contractors, and it is alleged that Canadian 
lumbermen crossed the border, and assisted in the opera- 
tions, 

The work of hauling the logs to the streams was nearly 
completed when Federal warrants were obtained charg- 
ing that the lumbermen came over the border under 
contract. 


URGES RESTOCKING OF FORESTS. 


Houston, TEex., Dec. 9.—A better understanding of 
the value of the pine timbers of east Texas, and ade- 
quate protection against forest fires, are pointed out as 
the two essentials to the rebuilding of the forest lands 
by J. H. Foster, State forester and professor of for- 
estry at the Agricultural and Mechanical College. With 
standing timber being cut so rapidly, unless efforts are 
made to prevent disastrous forest fires, Texas forests 
will soon be depleted, says Mr. Foster, who urges the 
restocking of land with young pine. Mr. Foster ex- 
plained: 

Second growth pine has a remarkably rapid growth, and in 
from fifteen to twenty years this pine will have a value perhaps 
greater than that of any virgin growth today. In northeastern 
States pasture and second growth pine has a stumpage value 
of $6 to $12 and over, a thousand feet. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that the value will be half as much in east Texas 
when the old growth is exhausted. In the hilly counties 
where shortleaf pine prevails and reproduction is easily 
secured by seeds scattered from the old trees, the only obstacle 
to the development of future pine forests is fires. 

Mr. Foster spoke of the damage done by fires in the 
sections recently visited by him and J. G. Peters, of the 
Government forestry service. 
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ARCHITECTS HEAR TALKS ON THE USE OF WOOD. | 


Two Authorities Address the Chicago Chapter of the American Institute—Identification by Branding Endorsed—Pian 
Offered for Securing Grades Specified—Co-operation With Lumber Manufacturers’ Associations Urged. 


The American Institute of Architects held a very 
interesting luncheon and meeting at the Great North- 
ern Hotel on Tuesday, December 7, which was given 
up entirely to a consideration of wood in building 
construction. Some time ago the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice, as a part of its investigation of the lumber indus- 
try, sent out a series of questions addressed to archi- 
tects regarding their experience in the use of wood 
in construction. A set of these inquiries addressed to 
the Chicago chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects was referred to a committee of which 
Horace S. Powers was chairman. At the previous 
meeting of the chapter this committee had reported its 
reply to the various inquiries. - There was considerable 
discussion of the committee’s report which developed 
some new ideas and it was therefore thought desirable 
to refer the matter back again to the committee and 
have it secure reports from the members of the chapter 
expressing their ideas upon the various subjects in- 
eluded in the inquiry. The occasion of the meeting of 
December 7, therefore, was further discussion of this 
matter, and two well known authorities on lumber 
were the principal speakers of the occasion. 

In the beginning of the business session Charles H. 
Prindeville, president, introduced Mr. Powers, the 
chairman of the committee, and turned the meeting 
over to his charge. Mr. Powers reported briefly for 
the committee, stating that thus far only four or five 
members of the chapter had been heard from on the 
subject of the report, nearly all of whom were in 
favor of the report precisely in its present form. He 
then introduced Arthur T. North and stated that the 
members of the chapter would be interested in getting 
at the actual status of the question, as it would be 
of help not only in solving the problem in hand but 
also help the lumber trade and the architects and engi- 
neers in establishing proper standards of quality for 
lumber and make possible a wider use of lumber in present 
channels of consumption and its use for additional pur- 
poses. 

Arthur T. North then delivered an address as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and’Gentlemen: I feel at home with you, as 
my technical training was for the profession of architecture. 
However, I early fell into what are sometimes characterized 
as the “devious ways” of the contracting profession. To some 
extent then I can measure the ideals, both artistic and mate- 
rial, of your profession. It is true that some contractors with 
such training do find the same pleasureable satisfaction in 
executing your masterly designs as you found in their concep- 
tion. It is also true that some contractors, and architects as 
well, do not have their escutcheons emblazoned with an “S” 
rampant and two vertical and parallel bars imposed. 

But we are here to consider the lumber situation. My more 
intimate knowledge of the yellow pine industry was gained 
through serving the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
as their consulting engineer. In this work I was fortunate in 
having the codperation of Mr. George K. Smith, for years 
secretary of that association. Mr. Smith's comprehension of 
the industry was more broad than the mere hewing and chop- 
ping of wood. He realized that the existing grading rules 
were based on the maximum amount of defects permitted 
rather than on strength, quality and other factors demanded 
by the architect and engineer. Knowing that modern condi- 
tions confronting the industry demanded a new alignment of 
the methods of manufacture, grading and marketing Mr. 
Smith succeeded in having a committee of the association 
appointed in February, 1914, to consider a grade of lumber 
based on strength quality. 

First Steps in Securing a Structural Grade. 


On May 4 of that year this committee reported favorably 
on a “select structural grade’; the report was approved by 
the board of directors and recommended for adoption by the 
next general convention of the association. On May 30, 1914, 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association adopted a similar 
rule adapted to the possibilities of their forests. Owing to the 
results of certain litigation the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association passed out of existence without formally adopting 
this grading rule. A succeeding organization—the Southern 
Pine Association—adopted a similar rule in October, 1915. 
With the passing of the old association Mr. Smith’s connection 
with such activities ceased. To him, however, is due the 
credit for the first steps along these lines by the lumber in- 
dustry 

The Forest Service and the American Society for Testing 
Materials have recommended similar rules and the difference 
in these rules is of no particular moment. A study of these 
new rules for high grade structural timber reveals the fact 
that they call for yellow pine possessing certain physical 
characteristics and in none of them is a mention of any of the 
three species of that family. There are three species, each 
of which possesses its own inherent qualities. There is a dis- 
tinct and marked difference between them. Each species has 
its own particular field of service, as structural material for 
important works, for minor structures or for finishing lumber 
and miscellaneous use as boards. 








Specific Designation Desirable. 


In all my investigations and study of all tests available I 
have found no reason to question the prevailing opinion that 
the longleaf pine has those inherent qualities which make it 
the strongest, most durable and best all-around member of the 
coniferous family. It is absolutely an incontrovertible fact 
and I maintain that we should specify longleaf pine when 
that material is best adapted for the particular use, or specify 
shortleaf or loblolly when they are usable under other condi- 
tions. It is infinitely better to call a spade a spade than to 
use a term or description that brings you a nameless article 
of doubtful origin. These nameless articles are always open 
to question and offer a field for dispute and argument. 

I must admit that I was, under certain circumstances of 
business connection, at one time compelled to argue that, 
ow.ng to the difficulty in identifying longleaf pine after it was 
manufactured, it were better to describe a wood quality which 
would admit of a hybrid lot of material. At that time the 
branding of timber with the species, grade and name of the 








producer would have overcome all difficulties as to the quality 
and kind of material furnished. We know that there are vast 
areas in the South where timber is at least 95 percent longleaf 
pine; that other areas have forests of the other species. No 
reputable producer would misbrand his material any more 
than your grocer would sell you a package of white sand 
labeled sugar. 

It is true that a small percentage of the best shortleaf pine 
is better than a much smaller percentage of the poorest, quick 
growth longleaf pine. This overlapping is not of sufficient 
extent to warrant the exclusion of the species. Certain human 
instincts are common to both the black and white man, but 
you would not seat black men at this table with us—such a 
situation would be impossible and uncalled for. 

The real reason for the emasculation of these grading rules 
by the elimination of species is easily discerned. The yellow 
pine organizations are composed of the producers of all kinds 
of yellow pine and they could not maintain such an organiza- 
tion if it attempted to differentiate between the species. It 
then follows that these rules are based on expediency rather 
than good engineering data. 


Investigations by Persons and Organizations. 


If you study the makeup of the grading committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials you will see why they 
follow the same non-committal lead. My distinguished and 
highly esteemed friend, Doctor Hermann von Schrenk, is 
chairman of that committee and practically named the mem- 
bers thereof. As you all know, the learned doctor is engaged 
in more kinds of lumber activities than any other person in 
this country. As consulting engineer for the Southern Pine 
Association, the Southern Cypress Association, expert advisor 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, for large 
fir producers on the west Coast and for numerous railroads, 
he is in touch with the business affairs of all kinds of wood. 
I have the warmest and most heartfelt sympathy for one in his 
position when it becomes necessary for him to differentiate 
between various interests—I know how it was myself. 

The Forest Service can and will make fair and correct 
investigations of all matters pertaining to wood and so report 
them. It is regrettable, however, that this bureau, and other 
like departments of our governmental establishment, are 
maintained by congressional appropriations. 

Identification and Reforms. 

It has been said heretofore, and with good reason, that the 
positive identification of longleaf pine was practically impos- 
sible after the timber was manufactured. It is now possible 
to identify this species positively by a simple visual method 
lately demonstrated by Arthur Koehler, expert in wood iden- 
tification of the Forest Products Laboratory. The discovery 
of this easily applied method removes the only objection to 
the use of the word ‘“‘longleaf’’ in specifications. 

There are longleaf belts where numerous producers are today 
marketing a guaranteed material. This guaranty is made good 
by the application of a brand which positively identifies the 
source of supply. This situation will undoubtedly lead to the 
formation of longleaf associations which will facilitate the 
marketing of that material. The marketing of these high 
grade branded materials is the problem the solution of which 
confronts us today. Wholesale and retail dealers have as yet 
shown little interest in this bettering of existing conditions— 
many of them need a new design for their escutcheons. 

I am firmly convinced that your organization, with the 
coéperation of similar bodies, can lead the way to a successful 
readjustment of the present status of things. With your 
permission I would offer the following suggestions: 

(1) That you select the grade and species of lumber that 
will fulfill the requirements of the structure, and so specify 
them. 

(2) That you demand these materials to bear an approved 
brand. A committee of your selection can investigate the 
brands and recommend the approval of them. 

(8) That you require the contractor to furnish a certifi- 
cate from the dealer to the effect that the material furnished 
conforms to your specifications. This suggestion will meet 
with opposition from some contractors and most dealers. But 
it is the only way that I can suggest at this time absolutely to 
banish that annoying and mysterious hiatus between what 
you specify and what you get. 

I have spoken frankly from knowledge based on my expe- 
rience when I had to consider the welfare of several interests 
rather than one. I feel that the suggestions offered are worth 
consideration, and in conclusion would warn you against 
specious arguments put forth by those who may be serving 
two or more masters, 


Governmental Assistance. 

Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Federal Forest Service, Madison, 
Wis., was introduced as the next speaker and spoke 
extemporaneously with the assistance of some inter- 
esting specimens and charts. Mr. Weiss said in part: 


Before I take up the subject under discussion I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank all of you for the splendid way 
in which you replied to the inquiries which were made. You 
certainly went into the matter in a very thorough and con- 
scientious way. 


Mr. Weiss then explained briefly the purpose of the 
Government in making the present inquiry. He said 
that the limber industry for several years has been 
in a condition the reverse of prosperous—in a bad 
condition industrially, financially and economically. 
The Federal Government has the administration of 
about 200,000,000 acres of timber land in the West 
belonging to all the people of the land and therefore 
has a direct interest in the lumber industry and allied 
industries. The Forest Service has therefore under- 
taken to make a very careful study into the technique 
and economics of the lumber industry in order to see 
what is responsible for the present condition and 
whether the Government can do anything to help out 
the situation. A number of inquiries have been sent 
out in various lines similar to those addressed to the 
architects. The information is to be used in a report 
to be issued jointly by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and the Federal Trade Commission. 





Mr. 


I might make one general statement on the question of 
substitutes—for which you gentlemen I presume are largely 
responsible. We have made a very careful inquiry as to the 
extent to which substitutes for lumber have come into actual 
use. These figures are now tabulated and show that about 22 
percent of lumber consumption is now substituted for by other 
materials. The greatest change has taken place in roofing 
materials; 48 percent of roofings are now of other materials 
than wood, and this has sprung up within the last six years. 
The country has 48,000 sawmills and they are turning out 
more lumber than the country can absorb. Some readjustment 
has got to take place. We have at Madison a technical labora- 
tory at work studying the properties of wood and the various 
products made from wood. Today I wanted to discuss with 
you very briefly some of our work on structural timbers, par- 
ticularly longleaf pine. We have finished that work as far as 
the formulation of what we think fairly accurate and scientific 
grading rules and are now devoting ourselves to Douglas fir, 
another wood used structurally in enormous quantities, 


Weiss continued: 


Grading Rules on the Density Principle. 


The speaker exhibited a chart which he stated would 
give a fair idea of the testing work done at the labora- 
tory. It represented about 125,000 tests made on over 
100 American tree species. He said this chart fur- 
nished the very best information on the mechanical 
properties of wood that could be obtained anywhere 
in the world. The chart is to be made the basis of 
a number of grading rules which the laboratory hopes 
to be able to assist the various lumber associations 
in formulating. This has already been done for yel- 
low pine. The speaker stated that there was a broad 
general principle which appeared to apply to all 
species of timber. This principle is that the density 
of wood is apparently the factor that controls the 
strength of wood. To formulate a specification that 
specifies simply longleaf pine is not right and it is 
not based upon right premises, because longleaf pine, 
like many other woods, varies greatly in density, as 
indicated by weight. 

At this point the speaker passed around a card 
upon which four specimens of wood were displayed; 
all were of longleaf. The first specimen had a specific 
gravity of .63, a fiber stress of 11,000 pounds and 10 
rings to the inch. Immediately below it was a speci- 
men that also had 10 rings to the inch, but it had a 
specific gravity of .44 and a fiber stress of 5,500 
pounds. At the top, at the right, was a specimen 
which had 23 rings to the inch, a specific gravity of 
-O9 and a fiber stress of 10,750 pounds. Immediately 
below it was a specimen that had an extremely fine 
grain, 32 rings to the inch, and yet this specimen 
was the lightest of the four, having a specific gravity 
of .43; and was also the weakest of the four speci- 
mens, exhibiting only 4,600 pounds fiber stress in 
actual test. The speaker offered these as suggesting 
that the rate of growth or number of rings to the 
inch were not absolute tests of density and there- 
fore of strength, and continued: 


Fortunately, in longleaf pine we can get at the density by 
an ocular estimate. You will notice the pine has got bands 
of yellow dense wood, which is formed in the summer time and 
which gives the wood its strength. All we have to do is to 
specify that the amount of summer wood shall be not less 
than a cartain percent. 


Mr. Weiss then exhibited a micro-photograph of a 
section of longleaf pine embracing the light spring 
wood and the heavy summer wood, and showing the 
vast difference in the strength of cell walls, which 
was passed around for examination. 


Tests Under Association Codperation. 


In coéperation with the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Assocl- 
ation, now the Southern Pine Association, and with the 
American Society for Testing Materials and other organiza- 
tions the laboratory is testing a great many specimens of pine 
not only in 2x2 clear specimens but in full size bridge stringers 
8x16, and 30 feet long. This has resulted in drafting spec! 
fications which will enable users of wood to tell a good piece 
of structural pine from a poor piece. The specifications have 
been adopted by both the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the Southern Pine Association, and you will see 
advertisements in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other tech- 
nical journals in which southern pine mills agree to furnish 
you with longleaf cut in accordance with the specifications 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. A few manu- 
facturers also go so far as to brand their materials. It is a 
change in the grading of lumber and a change in the right 
direction. 

I have here a copy of the grading rules, but will not pass it 
around as it would take some time for each of you to read it. 
The significant fact is that these modern grading rules are 
based on data as scientific and accurate as we are able to make 
them. They do not differentiate between sticks of different 
durability ; they are based on strength. We do not know 
whether grade 1 is more durable than grade 2, although the 
chances are it is. We are running a very complex series of 
tests at the present time to determine whether resin exerts 
any marked influence on the durability of wood. 


Identification of the Pines. 


The significant point which I wish to drive home is that 
is the density of the wood which is going to give you t : 
strength. It is possible to get very poor longleaf pine— poor 
than the bulk of shortleaf pine. However, there area great ye 
people who are wanting to know whether they can tell long «A 
pine from shortleaf and loblolly botanically. We have had wd 
of our men at work on that problem. He has gone ae 
Georgia and Florida to the Carolinas, examining many bu 


Accurate 


dreds of specimens with a microscope or a hand glass hed 
‘ whether he could develop some method which would hol 
stant. 


I think we have got a method which will hold true; 
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from the large number of specimens we have examined so far 
we have not found an exception to it. It is so simple it seems 
rather strange it had not been emphasized long ago. We start 
on the assumption that the leaves of the longleaf are different 
than those of shortleaf and loblolly, though otherwise it is 
very difficult to distinguish. We have followed from the 
leaves down to the pith and found leaf traces in the pith. 
Finally it was noticed in the pith of the tree that in all the 
longleaf specimens the pith was very large, an average of over 
2 inches, whereas in shortleaf pine and in loblolly pine the 
pith is very small. We had two carloads of longleaf pine 
yridge stringers sent to the laboratory and found that in 90 
percent of them the pith showed and in 10 percent it did not 
show. Of those that showed the pith it was very easy to pick 
out the longleaf pine by this method. This method will enable 
you, whenever the pith is present, to identify with great 
accuracy the botanical longleaf. 

Commercially, however, longleaf pine may be loblolly pine 
or shortleaf pine or it may be Cuban pine or it may be hemlock. 
In some cases I have received hemlock delivered for yellow 
pine. » 

When it.comes to determining the density of Douglas fir tim- 
bers I am afraid that it will be necessary to take a boring 
and make the density test in that way, but in yellow pine the 
yellow wood gives a very close index. If the wood is 30 percent 
yellow wood I believe that it can be used at 1,800 pounds 
fiver stress with perfect ‘safety. Some cities allow 1,200 
pounds, while if these cities used these specifications and 
brought up the stress so as to use the proper strength of the 
better material they would give to wood its just deserts. 


Universal Grading Rule and Lumber Branding: 


Mr. Weiss then. announced that he had a couple of 
questions that he would like to put to the architects 
in order to get their views, but he would withhold 
them until other speakers had been heard from. He 
was requested, however, to state his questions, and 
said that the first was as to the value of the universal 
grading rule. He stated that the laboratory was at 
present working upon the proposition of having a 
universal grading rule that would enable the pur- 
chaser of any wood to determine with fair accuracy 
what its quality might be. He declared that it could 
not be told at this time whether this could be prac- 
tically worked out for all woods, but he wanted to 
know whether in the judgment of architects it would 
be a desirable thing to accomplish if possible. He 
further wanted to know whether, it would have any 
influence in promoting any larger use of wood in con- 
struction. 

The second question was as to branding—as to 
whether architects favored the branding of timber so 
as to show, besides the name of the manufacturer, 
the kind of wood and the grade of wood. He wished to 
know whether the general practice of lumber manu- 
facturers in so branding their material would cause 
more structural timber to be used. 

R. S. Lindstrom called attention to the fact that it 
was customary in specifications, when referring to 
plumbing, to mention the goods of a certain manufac- 
turer and to specify those goods ‘‘or equal quality.’’ 
It was his opinion that if manufacturers of lumber 
would establish a brand and a reputation they would 


find the quality of lumber often specified in a similar 
manner. 
Lumber Should Meet Specifications. 


I’. E. Davidson—This question of the branding of timber 
with its structural grade is one I have been thinking about 
for some years. I have had it up with the manufacturers at 
southern mills and with lumber associations. Mr. Thornton is 
here, representing the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
I have put the question direct to manufacturers as to whether 
or not we were at fault in not specifying lumber in such 


a way that the manufacturer could fill that specification 
readily. I venture to say that architects are very largely 


to blame in the uncertainty of securing today a proper grade 
of lumber. I have seen a great many architects’ specifications 
on timber and while many will specify a certain grading 
rule is applicable others will say ‘“‘No 1 longleaf,” and there 
is no effort made to insist on the application of that specifica- 
tion. The lumberman is furnishing lumber on a contract with 
the carpenter. The average architect is probably not so 
familiar with these ‘various species of timber or the different 
grades as Mr. North or Mr. Weiss. 

I have a suggestion to offer which I think will do a great deal 
toward correcting this matter. I believe timbers should be 
branded with the kind and grade. Years ago every architect 
insisted on having steel inspected by one of our testing labora- 
tories. Today it is the exception when we call on Robert W. 
Hunt & Co. or the Pittsburgh Laboratories for an inspection. 
You are satisfied with the test reports of the manufacturers. 
Why should not the lumber interests be in the same position? 
Why should not we be ready to accept a certificate that the 
lumber delivered is equal to that which we specified ? 

Until we reach that point there is another expedient. I 
have had the matter up with Robert W. Hunt & Co., to see 
whether it would not be possible for the contractors to deliver 
to the architect a certificate from Hunt that the lumber deliv- 
ered complies with the specification. They named a price for 
such inspection which I think is very reasonable. Now, if our 
lumber friends knew that Hunt was going to inspect the 
material they would be interested in knowing what the archi- 
tect specified; today they are not. They furnish what the 
contractor orders. I had a case last week where some of the 
material delivered did not come up to the specification and I 
rejected part of it. The lumber dealer came on the job and 
we found that the contractor had not ordered the grade which 
I specified. Now, if that carpenter knew he was giong to have 
to get a certificate from Hunt he would be interested in letting 
Mr. Lumber Dealer know what my specifications were and 
Mr. Lumber Dealer would be interested in knowing that his 
lumber would pass the inspection. I offer this as an expedient 
until we can rely on the manufacturers’ brands. 


Branding a Needed Reform. 


B. E. Winslow, engineer in the Department of Build- 
ings of the City of Chicago suggested that the quality 
of structural timber be determined directly by the 
density as indicated by the weight of the wood. 

George K. Smith was then called upon and reviewed 
in a rather interesting way the movement for more ac- 
curate grading of heavy structural timbers which had 
its inception in the revelations regarding dry rot made 
by Fred J. Hoxie. He continued: 

The question as between longleaf and shortleaf has been 
before the manufacturers for twenty years and it was empha- 
sized very strongly when we started an advertising campaign. 
It did not appear whether we were advertising longleaf, short- 
leaf or loblolly. The conflict of interests was such that it was 
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Milmauker, Decemver 1, 1915. 


Your very kind letter of the 26th ult. enclosing your check of $25 asa 
special prize cenerously awarded us by you in your Shingle Roof Contest was duly 


received several days ago. 


Although the writer has had.the pleasure of reading the comprehensive 
article regarding shingles and the contest we certainly would very much like to 
have a copy or two of vour issue of November 27 for our files and for the delight 
of our members when your letter and special prize check will be exhibited at our 


meeting next Monday evening. 


The writer can assure you that our members have taken a keen interest‘ 
in your contest and that they have inquired at every meeting about the result of 


the same, 


The standing of our association at the head of the contestants in the 
contest is certainly very eratifying and an honor to our members and to the 
@ssociation, and your liberality in awarding us the special prize of $25 as a 
ark of your appreciation of our efforts in the matter, after a protest had been 
filed by some of the contestants seeking to bar an association from the competition, 
vill surely be appreciated by our members. 

You undoubtedly were informed at the time that Milwaukee last spring 
‘Srrowly escaped the enactment of a law prohibiting the use of wooden shingles 
‘hroughout the entire city but the measure was shelved after a vitter fight led 
ed the members of the Milwaukee Master Carpenters! Association. I am mentioning 
‘his simply to show that our members are of the wideawake kind. 

After our meeting next Monday you shall receive an official formal 


ecknewledement of your favor. 


OHUeg 


Yours very truly, 
MASTER CARPENTERS' ASS'N. of MILWAUKEE 


Fan Stey 











impossible to suit or please those who were putting up the 
money. This was the reason why there was no mention made 
in any of that advertising of either longleaf, shortleaf or 
loblolly. 

The branding of timber is, I think, a step in the right direc 
tion. I had the honor to suggest that to the board of directors 
three years ago, and it seems that the gentleman who has 
spoken here (indicating Mr. Davidson) has the right idea in 
what he suggests as to some authoritative source that could 
perform that service until such time as a system of branding 
or certification, approved by the lumber associations, has been 
developed which can be depended upon. You probably know 
that in the old country nearly all lumber is branded-and the 
user becomes familiar with these brands. If they have used 
a brand of lumber that is satisfactory they specify that brand 
when they purchase again and usually get it. 

Wood Preservers’ Association Findings. 


Hermann von Schrenk was then called upon and 
reviewed the relation of the committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials to this subject. 
He said that that society had first begun work on the 
matter eight years ago and at that time formulated 
a specification that was based entirely upon ring count 
and not upon density, being imperfect but the best 
that. it could accomplish at that time. He recited 
the history of the rule which has now been officially 
adopted and continued by giving high credit to the 
Forest Products Laboratory for the technical investi- 
gations which it has conducted in this field. He said 
that this new rule for the first time put in the hands 
of purchasers a method: whereby the probability of 
strength could be determined with fair accuracy. The 
important thing in structural timbers is that they shall 
withstand certain stresses. Durability is another con- 
sideration but may be artificially supplied if neces- 
sary. He further stated that a strong movement 
is now going on all over the United States, and in 
other woods as well as yellow pine, to brand timbers 
with the firm name as well as with the grade. Such 
timbers are already being marketed in the large mar- 
kets. This process of evolution he predicted would 
go on rapidly, limited somewhat by the necessary ma- 
chinery for doing the branding, which in itself was a 
considerable task. The speaker had just received the 
announcement that a large railroad had adopted these 
improved grading rules and will make its purchases 
by them hereafter. In concluding he said: 

The architect, the engineer and the lumber manufacturer 
alike have an absolute interest in having the timber which is 
furnished in accordance with the ideas which you had in 
drawing your plans. That is absolutely axiomatic. The 
instances where the mills have furnished loblolly or sap pine 
on longleaf specifications are too scandalous and too numerous 
even to refer to. It has been the attitude of the poor mer- 
chant who will ship you aimost anything as long as you 
permit it that has been going on too long. If you are going 
to insist on the high grade timber that is indicated by the 
rule the manufacturer who does not furnish the material 
will simply have to go out of business. So far as I have been 
able to study this I see no reason why it will not work splen- 
didly. Until such time as manufacturers’ brands have been 
developed to protect you it would be wise for you to protect 
yourself by other means which are available. 


- Establishing Specific Sizes. 


There was then some general discussion which 
sprang from an inquiry of a member regarding the 
difference between actual and nominal sizes of lumber. 
This member made the statement that the present fiber 
stress of 1,500 pounds was set in the Chicago building 
code in order to allow for the fact that the nominal 
sizes of timbers are smaller than the actual sizes. This 
member appeared to be under the impression that 
architects and engineers generally and the engineers of 
the building department in particular use the full or 
nominal size of sectional area in figuring the allowable 
loads upon beams. This is not the case, as was clearly 
shown in a study of this subject made by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago and as indicated 
by inquiry made at the building department immedi- 
ately following this meeting. 

Mr. Winslow’s question as to determining the 
strength of pine directly by specific gravity was then 
referred to Mr. Weiss, who said that as far as strength 
was concerned it would be entirely safe. He stated 
that a piece of shortleaf which has the same specific 
gravity as a piece of longleaf will have practically 
the same strength. It might, however, not have the 
same durability. 

The question of actual size of timbers was then re- 
ferred to Everett Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber’ Company, who said that in order to supply 
timbers of full, even size it would be necessary to 
revolutionize the entire lumber industry. Architects 
all know what the actual sizes are and can figure 
accordingly. To increase the size of timbers might 
mean fewer timbers in a building, but the cost would 
be increased accordingly and there would be no actual 
economy. 

Emory Stanford Hall, a member-of the Institute and 
president of the Illinois Society of Architects, re- 
stated the question in a somewhat different form. He 
claimed that formerly when 6x10 or 8x14 were spe- 
cified they were furnished in full size, but that this 
size was gradually decreasing. If now architects 
specify 5144x914 as a matter of fact would not the 
sizes again decrease and become equally scant from 
the sizes actually mentioned? The speaker appeared 
to be under the impression that this was a process 
that is going on progressively, while as a matter of 
fact the standard sizes that are now universal in the 
various woods have remained fixed and constant for 
many years, 

The Best the Cheapest. 

F. E. Davidson—If the architect specifies a certain grading 
rule, as he should, that specific grading rule will specify that 
a 2x12 piece will be in actual size 154x11%. That will be all 
covered in the grading rule. So many of us have not referred 
to a specific grading rule, and that is the trouble. I will 
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leave that to Mr. Thornton or to any representative lumber 
company. 

I think also that the member is in error in his statement of 
how the present fiber stress came to be adopted in the Chi- 
cago building code. I think that the architects and engineers 
who were working on that went out and looked at the average 
quality of lumber which they found in Chicago yards and 
based the stresses upon that. The Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects is at work now with the City Council in an endeavor 
to secure a stress of 1,800 pounds for southern pine to be 
put into buildings. It will mean that we have got to face a 
proposition of being compelled to pay $2 or $3 more a thousand 
for it, but when we consider that we can use probably 1,800 
pounds as compared with 1,500 now we are going to be able 
to build cheaper. 

Mr. Thornton—We are for the correct use of lumber. We 
would like to give you sixteen ounces instead of Troy weight. 
If you will designate a suitable time we would like to submit 
some ideas. We as distributers have nothing to do with the 
manufacture of lumber. I have been listening with great 
interest to these talks. I feel that I have a little better 
knowledge of lumber than merely the lumberman, inasmuch 
as I have built usually two or three buildings a year ever 
since I was a young man. These discussions appear to me 
too academic. I would suggest to you that you get a lumber- 
man who has been in the active building business to address 
you people on things you are in the dark about. I will bring 
up one question about this yellow ring. We would like to know 
how many trees on an acre would be found of that formation. 
They are all different on the same acre and only one or two 
trees to the acre would be found anywhere of that kind. 1 
would like to talk to you just on the lines of the questions that 
you seem to be uninformed about and that lumbermen are 
familiar with. We would like to help you and would like to 
be helped. 


Secretary Webster Tomlinson read for the informa- 
tion of members a letter which was written to F. E. 
Davidson on behalf of the Associated Caleasieu Long- 
leaf Mills. This letter stated that the writer had no- 
ticed with interest some of Mr. Davidson’s ecommu- 
nications on the subject of grading timbers, so that 
all parties interested could be assured of getting what 
was desired. The letter enclosed an advertising page 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN containing the adver- 
tisement of the longleaf mills in whose behalf the letter 
was being written and stated that the seven compa- 
nies represented in this advertisement had nine mills 
with a combined capacity of 1,250,000 feet, board 
measure, daily, and while there were other mills that 
eut longleaf these mills were holding themselves out 
to the purchaser as making a special effort to supply 
select structural material and were doing their utmost 
to acquaint the purchasing trade with the fact that 
this high grade material could be secured. 

The meeting then adjourned, after a few words of 
greeting from a visiting member of the Iowa chapter. 





TO PETITION FOR FAVORABLE ACTION. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 6.—Another chapter in the fight 
of the Southern Pine Association and the Shreveport 
lumber fraternity to prevent the adoption of a provision 
in a proposed new building code here prohibiting wooden 
roofs on all buildings in the residence sections is being 
written this week in the form of a strong petition to the 
city council. When the petition is presented to the 
council, probably some time this week, it is expected to 
have the names of half the voting strength of the city. 
The petition calls attention to the fact that most cities 
allow wooden roofs in residential districts; also that the 
proposed inhibition provision in the code here would 
work unnecessary hardships and prove unsatisfactory 
generally. 

The lumbermen claim that Louisiana of all States 
should hesitate about passing such a clause as the one 
proposed here, especially as the lumber industry is one 
of the main industries of the State, giving employment 
to more persons than any other enterprise, and paying 
more taxes and doing great development work, particu- 
larly in furnishing building materials and railroad lines. 
It is argued that lumber should be appreciated at home 
more than anywhere else, and if it is struck such a blow 
as the building code threatens it with this fact would be 
used against lumber and its products elsewhere. The 
lumbermen contend wooden roofs are among the very 
best roofing. A full page in a local newspaper has been 
printed by the Southern Pine Association to advertise 
lumber’s great merit, and this educational work un- 
doubtedly is doing good, judging by the many who are 
signing the petition to the council. ; 
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TIMBER SALE LEGISLATION AROUSES 
INTEREST. 

OSHKOSH, WiIs., Dec. 7—Lumbermen in this city and 
in northern Wisconsin are keenly interested in the Fed- 
eral legislation relating to the sale of forest products 
on the Menominee Indian reservation. The amendment 
to the act of March 28, 1908, submitted by Secretary of 
Interior Lane to Congress last Monday, provides that 
the proceeds from this sale shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the eredit of the Me- 
nominee tribe. This money shall draw a vearly interest 
of 4 percent, and tke interest shall be used for the 
benefit of the Indians in such manner as may be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of the Interior. . 

The legislation authorizing the sale of timber from the 
Bad River and Lae du Flambeau Indian reservation has 
also aroused interest. These are the so-called ‘school 
Jands’’ or ‘‘swamp lands’’ to which the State of Wis- 
consin has made claim. The proceeds of the sale will be 
separately accounted for, to be paid over by the Treas- 
ury, together with the interest thereon, to the party who 
shall finally be adjudged the owner of the land. — 
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Wooden furniture valved at $3,400 was imported last 
year from foreign countries into the State of Santa 
Catherina, Brazil. 





BULLETIN ANALYZES SHORTLEAF PINE. 


Government Publication Tells of Characteristics and 


Uses of the Wood. 








A reference file of bulletins and circulars issued by the 
Forest Service branch of the United States Department 
of Agriculture will diselose many which have to do with 
forestry or with other abstruse matters and are of little 
or no practical interest to the every day work of the lum- 
berman. Of many, however, this is not true and usually 
in the thoroughness with which they consider a subject 
they are, when dealing with a matter directly within the 
lumber field, of much value and interest. This is true of 
the monograph on shortleaf pine which appears as bul- 
letin No. 308 of the Department of Agriculture series 
under date of November 22. It deals with both the 
economic importance and the forest management of this 
wood and is by Wilbur R. Mattoon, forest examiner. 


As usual, the book begins with statistics and these sta- 
tisties show that shortleaf represents about 55 percent 
of the combined amount of both shortleaf and longleaf 
or 152,100,000,000 feet, in these figures loblolly being 
classed with the shortleaf. Longleaf predominates in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
while shortleaf is practically the only species in Mis- 
souri and Virginia and the heavily dominant species in 
both North and South Carolina; in Texas it only slightly 
exceeds in quantity the amount of longleaf timber. A 
map is published showing both the botanical and com- 
mercial distribution. The physical characteristics of the 
wood are given at some length and a table of the aver- 
age physical properties is published for all four of the 
southern pines. Here the oven dry weight of longleaf 
is given at 39 pounds, of slash pine or Cuban pine 4114 
pounds, shortleaf pine at 31 pounds and loblolly pine 
at 36 pounds. 

On the uses of shortleaf pine this booklet says: 

The general uses of shortleaf pine are as varied as those of 
longleaf and the two go together without preference or preju- 
dice for many purposes. For heavy building and structural 
work, however, where the architect desires timber to sustain 
pressure and withstand shocks longleaf is usually preferred. 
Because of a high degree of strength and elasticity the heavier 
classes of shortleaf are being substituted for longleaf and are 
giving practically the same service. This recent change is 
due chiefly to the recognition of the relation between the 
strength and the density of the wood. 

The uses of shortleaf for interior finish, flooring, fur- 
niture, frames ete. are also fully and carefully stated. 

Some interesting studies are given of the average cost 
of manufacture of shortleaf pine. An average cost by 
thirty mills in Arkansas in 1912 is given as $12.69, of 
which $5.47 is logging cost and $7.22 milling cost, the 
value of stumpage apparently not being included. The 
text states that ‘‘present lumber prices are such as to 
allow net returns of 16 to 22 percent on the full interest 
bearing investment.’’ This statement occasions some 
surprise in the mind of the reader until a little farther 
along one notes that the writer is talking about condi- 
tions in Mareh, April and May of 1913, or about two 
and a half years before the date of publication of the 
bulletin. This illustrates one of the chief weaknesses of 
the Forest Service publications. Matter which is val- 
uable and useful at the time it is prepared has lost 
much of its value through obsoleteness by the time it 
appears in print and is available to the public. 
Regarding the marketing of shortleaf this bulletin 
says: 

Much confusion exists in the eastern markets regarding the 
names under which southern pines are sold. Those in use rep- 
resent essentially, in different degrees, the qualities of weight, 
strength and grain or width of annual rings. In general, the 
names “longleaf” and “shortleaf’’ are used to designate the 
harder and softer qualities of southern pine lumber, and 
this is broadly justified by differences in the species. Long- 
leaf averages the heaviest and closest grain. Shortleaf is 
clear lumber of high quality and an intermediate number of 
rings per inch and loblolly has very wide annual rings and 
thick sapwood. Lumber sold as longleaf often contains more 
or less of the heavier kinds of shortleaf. Rapid growing 
longleaf and shortleaf both have wide annual rings and thus 
might be classed as loblolly. There is no complete separation 
in the lumber market. 

A large amount of the shortleaf lumber produced—esti- 
mated by some at as high as one-half—is sold by the manu- 
facturers direct to large consumers, such as railroads, manu- 
facturers of railroad equipment, and those engaged in the 
construction of buildings and other structures requiring ma- 
terial in large quantities. The remainder of the output is 
mostly sold direct to wholesalers, brokers and retailers. Many 
of the large manufacturers are also retailers, either directly 
cr indirectly, through subsidiary companies. A very large 
amount of the shortleaf lumber goes into further manufacture 
and finds its market in the wood-using industries of the vari- 
ous States, 

An effort is then made to establish comparative prices 
of longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly lumber and a 
table is given for the northeastern States, for the cen- 
tral States and for the southern States. For all the 
States represented the average price is stated for long- 
leaf as $23:47, shortleaf $20.60 and loblolly $19.28. A 
footnote states that this is merely approximate, as there 
is no accurate separation of the species in the market. 
A chart is shown exhibiting the increase in the cost of 
yellow pine stumpage in North Carolina, chiefly short- 
leaf, which is worthy of quoting. The figures are as 
follows: 1896, 41 cents; 1889, 70 cents; 1900, 87 cents; 
1902, $1.14; 1904, $1.49; 1906, $1.84; 1908, $2.96; 
1912, $3.35. Timber sales in 1914 in Arkansas from 
Government timber are stated to have ranged from $2.25 
up to $5 a thousand feet. 

The remainder of the bulletin is oceupied chiefly with 
problems of forest management of this species. It is 
stated that the national Government adopts a rotation of 
about 100 years as affording the largest annual yield but 


that private interests that have to pay full carrying 
charges are more likely to adopt shorter rotations before 
trees have reached their maximum rate of growth, 
Shortleaf pine in Arkansas at 90 years of age averages 
about 240 feet of saw timber to the tree and 30,010 to 
40,000 feet to the acre in pure stands. Shortleaf has 
a considerable recuperative power and this has been 
observed up to 80 and 100 years of age. A photograph 
of the end of a log is reproduced showing that the in- 
crease of light resulting from logging operations caused 
200 percent increase in the thickness of the five annual 
rings since this change in environment took place. The 
general conclusion of the bulletin is that shortleaf is a 
species of pine which is quite favorable to practical 
reproduction, although requiring protection from fire 
and eattle until the trees are two to four inches in 
diameter. 


ITALIANS IN MARKET FOR LUMBER. 


Opportunity Presented American Manufacturers of 
Railroad Ties and Planking, Especially. 








Italy, especially the Rome consular district, now pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity for the sale of American 
lumber according to an article by United States Consul 
William F. Kelley, of Rome, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Commerce Reports. For many years Italy has 
imported lumber from foreign countries, says the consul, 
to the value of $25,000,000 annually. This lumber came 
principally from Austria-Hungary and Russia, and to a 
smaller extent from the United States. Although Italian 
economists, statesmen and business men are engaged in 
the study of a means to render Italy less dependent on 
imports for the maintenance of the national industries, 
and the question of lumber imports has been carefully 
examined, it appears that the available timber in all 
Italy is inadequate for the needs of the country and 
that even by the adoption of a rigid system of afforesta- 
tion and scientific methods of cultivation the supply will 
not be sufficient for the demand. The supply of timber 
from Austria-Hungary and Russia is now largely cut off. 
The vast virgin forests of pine, beach, elm, ash and oak 
growing in Albania, which is adjacent to Italy, will prob- 
ably supply much of the lumber for Italian markets in 
the future because they are so near to the Italian mar- 
kets and because of the possibility of an exchange of 
Italian products for Albania lumber. 

But, in the meantime, there is a large demand for 
lumber and woods of all kinds. Railroad ties and plank- 
ings are especially in demand. In speaking of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome by American lumbermen Mr. 
Kelley mentioned high freight rates, due to a comparative 
lack of return freight and heavy insurance premiums. 
Apparently the freight difficulty can be solved only by 
obtaining special time charters for vessels to carry the 
lumber to Italy. In a certain measure it is possible that 
return freights could be found consisting of corkwood 
and mineral ores from the island of Sardinia. Although 
this enterprise would be speculative the consul believes 
that it merits the serious attention of American lumber 
exporters. 

One great difficulty encountered by the Italian pur- 
chaser of American lumber is the inability to understand 
the technical expressions that govern trade in the United 
States. No Italian merchant would understand a cable 
recently brought to the American consulate at Rome for 
interpretation by a prospective buyer quoting a price 
‘‘per running foot.’’ Cubic feet are easily converted 
into cubic meters by an Italian buyer when he under- 
stands that sales are by cubic feet but he must have a 
straight offer in plain untechnical terms to work upon 
before he is in a position to judge the value of any quo- 
tation. In quoting for large contracts with firms in Rome 
or Italy it is not always necessary to conform to specifi- 
cations in minor details. As an example railroad ties, 
telegraph poles ete. are frequently demanded board 
drilled, chamfered or turned in a certain manner. This 
work, however, would not be profitable for the American 
exporter to undertake. Provided that there is a clear 
understanding on both sides as to the exact specifications 
and the obligations incurred, contracts may frequently 
be closed for such supplies excluding the minor details. 
The names of several large lumber dealers and contrac- 
tors in the Rome consular district who are desirous of 
obtaining quotations for American lumber may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or its branch offices by refer- 
ring to file No. 69,068. 





IRISH LUMBER IMPORTS. 


According to United States Consul Wesley Frost, at 
Cork, Ireland, the imports of lumber into Ireland durimg 
1913 formed no small part of the total imports. The lum- 
ber imports as reported by the consul are as follows: 
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ire Tests of Wood at the Forest Products Laboratory 


[By C. H. Teesdale, in Charge of Wood Preservation, Madison, Wis. ] 

















An investigation of the fire- 
resisting properties of treated 


and untreated wood has been in 
progress at the Forest Products 
Laboratory during the last two 
years. Data were first obtained on 
the relative burning points of the 
treated and untreated wood. This 
work was followed by investiga- 
tions in a fire-test house which 
consisted, briefly, of a room con- 


structed of cinder concrete and 
having the general dimensions 


The exterior 
is shown in figure 2. This room 
was furnished with wood floor, 
trim, furniture, window casings, 
doors ete. Books, papers ete. 
were scattered around the room 


shown in figure 1. 


in exposed places, and one book- 
filled with 


case was books. <A 


portion of the interior of the room before being burned is shown in figure 3. 


untreated but was given a coat of varnish. 
paper basket so placed that it would communicate with a desk. 
tempts were made to burn the contents of the room by means of burning 


up the waste paper basket. 


igniting the furniture or destroying any of the contents of the room. 
these four attempts various conditions of air control were obtained by con- 
ducting the test first with the windows and doors closed and later partly or 


entirely opened. 


the room to supply heat from the outside. 





oil furnace for supplying heat. 
the second test all but one table 














Fig. 3—Interior of room before making test. 
(not shown) and the chair before the desk were treated. 
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one of the windows and arranged to admit. air highly heated by means of 
This air was admitted to the room for eighteen min- 
It was found necessary to open the door 


two crude oil burners. 


utes, with door and window closed. 
and admit fresh air before combustion would take place. 



















Fig. 4.—Appearance of interior of room after first fire test—wood not treated. 


and bookcase are still intact. 


With the admis- 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of room in which fire tests were held. 








In the first fire the furniture and flooring were not treated. In 


fresh air the room im 
mediately burst into flames. 
Within than an hour after 
the first flame was noted the con- 
tents of the room were totally 
destroyed. Figure 4 shows the 
interior of the building after this 
test. 

The room 


sion of 


less 


was then refitted in 
exactly the same manner, but 
with wood that had been treat 
ed with ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulphate to render it 
fire retardent. One small table 
and a chair of untreated wood 
were included to make certain 
that the conditions were such 
that untreated wood would burn. 
The test was repeated as in the 
above case. After about fifteen 
minutes of exposure to the heated 
air from the crude oal burners 
the door was thrown open to ad 
mit fresh air. This did not cause 
the contents to ignite, however, 
and the door was closed for an 
other fifteen minutes. It was 
then opened and the untreated 
table and waste paper basket were 
ignited and burned vigorously. All 


of the papers on the desk and 
untreated table and untreated 
chair were very soon destroyed. 


was in 
masses of 


The treated wood which 
contact with large 
(Concluded on Page 35.) 





Fig. 
The latter were gradually destroyed as the books and papers burned up. 


5.—Appearance of room after second fire test, wood treated with fire retardents. 





All but the desk 
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8 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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In this department has been emphasized the importance of the two 

; of facilities that give to a community the qualities that are 
ssential to its growth, prosperity and perpetuity. One of the classes 
is in its nature individual, is furnished by the citizens as individuals, 
and consists of private enterprises. The other consists of community 
enterprises, such as schools, churches, parks, playgrounds, etc. The 
character of the first class will always be determined by the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of the citizens in their private capacity; the 
character of the other will be determined by their intelligence and 
enterprise in a public capacity. 

In general, it seems to be true that the more enterprising a citizen 
is in his private affairs the more enterprising and public spirited he 
is in considering the needs of his community and in participating in 
its affairs. This is not always true, but when it is not it is more 
because the enterprising business man is absorbed in his own affairs 
than because he is indifferent to the needs of his community. 

A community is a social entity; it is not merely so much territory ; 
it is a living (or dying) entity that partakes of the character of the 
citizens that carry on its affairs. If a community is unenterprising, 
backward and without the facilities that a community must have in 
order to perpetuate itself under modern conditions, it is so not 
necessarily because it has not within itself sufficient enterprise to 
raise it to higher levels. More than likely it is so because it has not 
made use of the enterprise at its command; it has not enlisted the 
labors of its enterprising and forward-looking citizens. 

It is really surprising what a wave of pride sweeps through a com- 
munity when something has been done in behalf of the public welfare. 
Not only the citizens of the central town of the community, but the 
farmers for miles around are proud of community betterments and 
they like to tell their visiting friends about them, in so doing assuming 
a sort of ownership or share in the betterments themselves. Chau- 
tauquas, lyceums and band concerts are looked forward to by most of 
the rural population as attractions that they must be prepared to take 
advantage of, and many people who would not sign a guaranty for 
the payment of a chautauqua or a lecture course would avail them- 
selves of it at every opportunity. So likewise, though they might in 
advance look with little favor upon a municipal comfort station, they 
will show their approval of it by making use of it freely when once 
it has been provided. 

As to the townspeople who join in the movements for providing 
these community facilities, though 
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facilities for enhancing the comfort and happiness of its people the 
immediate inference is that its enterprising citizens have taken hold 
of its affairs. An example of this sort is afforded by Amherst, Ohio, 
a village whose people have done more in a few years to promote the 
public welfare than many villages have done in decades. If that 
village is frequently mentioned in this department, it is only because 
it nearly all the time is doing something in the way of community 
building that other communities will be glad to know about. 

The latest community betterment provided by Amherst is a comfort 
station and a band stand, a picture of which is shown herewith. A 
local lumberman, C. W. Menz, of the Amherst Lumber Company, 
himself an active Community Builder, in writing to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about the band stand and comfort station, says: “The 
idea originated through a request of the local band for a donation 
from the city council to build a band stand. As the city was not ina 
position to contribute enough to make the improvement, it was sug- 
gested that a combined comfort station and band stand be built which 
would represent the sandstone industry of the city and harmonize 
with the other public buildings. 

“A committee was appointed to solicit donations and subscriptions, 
The council started the subscription with $112.50, the township 
trustees gave $50 and the merchants gave in liberal amounts. .The 
stone quarries furnished the stone, the cut stone plants contributed 
the greater part of the cut stone work and the local stone cutters 
donated the labor, doing the work Saturday afternoons. The plumb- 
ing for the toilets was supplied by the hardware dealers, and the 
lumber and millwork by our company on the same basis. By this 
method the building will cost about $1,000, the original estimated 
cost of which for all material and labor was $2,500. This improvement 
has received favorable comment from out-of-town visitors and is evi- 
dence of what may be done by united effort in community develop- 
ment.” 

In this case, as in most instances of community building work, the 
incidental benefits derived by the community from the uniting of 
efforts are hardly secondary to the main objects. Was it not a fine 
thing that the band stand and comfort station should represent the 
sandstone industry of the town and harmonize with its other public 
buildings? Was it not a splendid act on the part of the cut stone 
workers to give up their Saturday half-holidays to do this work in 
behalf of their community? A point not to be overlooked is the 





at first they may be indifferent, 
they soon enter into the work 
with vigor and interest, and each 
individual is as proud of the work 
when it is completed as if he him- 
self had performed it. This is as 
it should be, for the fact is that 
his help was needed, and without 
it and the help of others like him 
the work could not have been 
accomplished. Pride of this sort 
—community pride—is what 
makes a community enterprising, 
progressive and prosperous. It 
is, therefore, a commendable 
pride, much more worthy than 
the pride in mere personal suc- 
cess, because the work is unself- 
ishly performed for others. 


Whenever, as has been inti- 








fact that the village board and the 
township trustees donated some- 
thing toward the work. Such co- 
operation of the governing bodies 
and the citizens in promoting the 
public welfare indicates that Am- 
herst is saturated with the com- 
munity development spirit. 

The form of subscription card 
used at Amherst offers a sugges- 
tion for other communities desir- 
ous of carrying on development 
work: ‘Public Rest Room and 
Band Stand Subscription. The 
undersigned, appreciating the 
public spirit and general progres- 
siveness of the Village of Am- 
herst, and desiring to aid in the 
construction of a proposed ‘Band 
Stand and Public Toilet Rooms.’ 
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mated, a community takes a for- 


AMHERST (OHIO) COMFORT STATION AND BAND STAND, SECURED THROUGH COM- 


do hereby subscribe the following 
amounts for the construction 





ward step in providing itself with 


MUNITY EFFORT. 


thereof.” 





BUSINESS men of Center, Tex., have organized an im- 
provement league that is designed to enlist the support 
of people throughout Shelby County in behalf of im- 
provements calculated. to make that section better agri- 
culturally. The mayor and a banker of Center are offi- 
cers of the league. 

* * * 

At Exima, Wash., the merchants had a ‘‘dollar day’’ 
which brought to the town the most patronage of any 
single day in its history. People came into the town by 
trains and by automobiles from all directions and from 
great distances. The streets were filled with people all 
day long and the amount taken in in cash for the day 
was estimated by the merchants at $5,000. 

* * * 

AT A banquet tendered by the Oregon Development 
Bureau at Portland a note of cordial relationship be- 
tween the men of the rural community and farm and the 
business men of the city was sounded. One speaker sug- 
gested that the committee formulating the plans for next 
year’s show be made up of rural representatives as well 
as Portland men, and his suggestion was heartily ap- 
proved. The executive secretary of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared that plans were already. under 


way for the reorganization of the Oregon Development 
Bureau with a view toward efficient cooperation between 
city and country forces. The president of the Portland 
chamber declared that Portland is seriously determined 
to do all in its power to build‘up the country as it 
realizes that the city will never grow great without 
rural development. 
* * * 

WomeEN of Natchez, Miss., have organized to aid in 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of -the 
city. ae 

THE FIRST trade day under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Business League of Georgetown, Tex., held re- 
cently, was a great success, bringing several thousand 
people to the town from all directions. The Young Men’s 
Business League band furnished music, several addresses 
were delivered, and a fat men’s and a lean men’s race 
were features of the entertainment program. 

* * * 


THE New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune is publishing 
a series of prize essays on ‘‘An Ideal Town.’’ The first 
and. second prizes were won. by a young woman of 
Homer, La. 


THANKSGIVING Day was made ‘‘Tag Day’? at Donald- 
sonville, La., for the purpose of raising funds for the 
relief of the local public library. 

* * * 


IN ALL sections of the country sentiment in favor of 
making the rural schools community centers is gaining 
strength. The latest legislature of Oregon enacted a law 
providing that its schools may be made social centers 
without charge to persons so using them. 

* * * 


‘DRESS up Week’’ has been celebrated in many towns 
during the fall and early winter. <A part of the plan 1s 
to induce all the merchants to ‘‘dress up’’ their windows 
and stores. In some towns the local business men’s aSS0- 
ciations offered prizes for the best dressed windows, 
band concerts were given, public dances were provided 
for and the week took on the character of a community 
celebration. 

* * * 

WomeEN of Columbus, Miss., have organized 2 civic 
league which will codperate with the local chamber of 
commerce. About fifty women were present at the meet- 
ing, at which plans were laid for the permanent orga” 


. ization. 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured the services of a lady who 
was born and was raised on a farm, who is a graduate of one of the best 
avricultural universities, is thoroughly acquainted with farm conditions 
She has prepared a series of 
letters which will be published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
The first installment of the series appears below. 

These letters are written from a farm in Minnesota that is well 
equipped with good barns and all the modern farm machinery that the 
The mother is a good, motherly, neighborly woman, 
who wants things but who has been disappointed so many times that she 
She mourns the fact that her 


and is, herself, a resident of the farm. 


next few weeks. 


father requires. 


uncomplainingly accepts what she has. 
three children are away from her. 


John, the oldest, has drifted to town and works for the International 
Robert, the second boy, had finished an agricul- 
tural course, but his father being skeptical about his education being 
practical he has left the farm. Ethel, the daughter, drifted from home 
on account of lack of facilities in the home and because she had no 
income and there were no pleasures and she has gone to work in a distant 


Harvester Company. 


city as a stenographer. 


The mother writes this series of letters to the children and brings out 
ina tender and touching manner the needs of the home. The letters are 
shed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the benefit of its subscribers 
and especially the retail readers in the country districts, so that they may 
more fully appreciate, and in a practical way, the longings and aspira- 


mee 
tions of the farm woman. 


My dear Ethel: 

We had a picture of the new cow stable and silo 
taken today. Dick White came out to get it to put 
in the next week’s Sentinel. Your pa was pretty proud 
of it, because Dick was telling him that he had the 
best barns and stables anywhere around. You know 
they put kind of a water system in the barn—piped 
the water from the well at the windmill into separate 
troughs in each of the barns for the horses, and cows 
and pigs and sheep and even the hens’ house. All you 
have to do is to turn a valve in the well house and 
you can turn the water on or off in any one of the 
barns. J don’t know whether I told you that while 
the carpenters were here Pa had them tear out all the 
inside of the horse barn and change it around so that 
one man can feed the horses in less than half the 
time it took before. Dear me, we certainly have spent 
« lot of money for barns and machinery. But then, 
I suppose, a farmer needs them. I was just thinking 
last Monday when I was rubbing away on the sheets 
and dish towels and the men’s greasy shirts what a 
fine house this would be to work in if I could spend 
a half of what your Pa has spent at the barvs. But 
You know how he is; he thinks a woman needs a stove 
and a table and a few dishes and she ought to be able 
to get along. I ain’t complainin’, because we have 
au pretty good house; but I do need some more cup- 
boards. I had it all planned that I was going to have 
the carpenters stay after they had finished fixing up 
the horse barn and build me a cupboard along the 
wall between the kitchen and dining room. You re- 
menher Aunt Ellen Hoher’s, in Detroit, with the fancy 
cupboard in the dining room and the work table and 
the drawers and flour bin and cupboards underneath 
on the kitchen side. Well, you know your Pa; he said, 
‘T ‘, tut; we haven’t time to tear out that wall, 
ani when you do get it done how much better off will 
you be??? I think maybe I might have persuaded 
him, but Hiram Taylor was anxious to get the carpen- 
ters fo start his new granary. 

‘hink I’ll have enough egg money to buy one of 
the“ Hoosier’? kitchen cabinets this fall. I have been 
st\ iy all the money I get when I sell eggs to private 
ers, and Mrs. Dr. Young has been getting cream 


cu 


Tro) me every time the doctor comes out in this di- 
recon, I have about $18 now and the one I want 
: *24.50, I would rather have one built in like 
‘ui Ellen’s but I guess the other one will have to 
do for awhile now. 
3 ae tonight and it stways seems lonesome 
ated gone, Your father’s rheumatism is bad 
_ ‘count of the rain so he went off-to bed early. 
sce pig So tow young people in the neighborhood 
= a seems strange not to have them come in 
ell 7 ns — and sing as they used to when you 
4 é ome. It isn’t so bad during the day 


ecause I have so much to do. But in the eve- 
it s¢ Poise I get lonesome for some of you to be here 
hack re though my heart will break instead of my 
But Ie sately my back has troubled me quite a bit. 
oa : an stand the washing and sweeping and baking 
“Nes I have done them so long. I know if I-went to 

‘ven the first thing I’d do would be to ask St. Peter 


ning 


political situation. 


As outlined in a previous issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN proposes 
to help the retailer organize the farm women into clubs. 
in the country have not been encouraged as have the women in the city, 
but women are now becoming more and more of a factor in our business 
world. Many national advertisers are appealing to women direct, seeking 
their aid and counsel in influencing the men in making purchases of 
things in which men are directly interested. 

In many States women are voters. 


The women 


They have an influence in the 


The paving concerns are delivering lectures before 
women in cities seeking their votes for municipal improvements. 
retail friends should study to interest the women to be helpful to them in 


Our 


their new organizations and to have the women feel that the lumber 


dealers are their friends. 

These articles can be reproduced in your local newspapers, or the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN can furnish them in little booklets, so that they can be 
mailed out to prospective customers. 
these letters and dealers can secure them so that they can be sent out to 
mailing lists each week. 


There will be a weekly series of 


These letters -have been submitted to a number of practical retail 


above suggested. 


lumbermen who have given them very cordial approval and have already 
advised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that they desire to use them as 


The entire series is for the purpose of aiding subscribers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach out and develop a field that is right at hand 


and codperate with one of the most important factors in that field. 


for a broom or a dish pan. I wouldn’t feel natural 
playing a harp. 

Now that the International has made John state 
agent in Oklahoma we won’t see him very often. But 
then we are glad that he had the promotion. It cer- 
tainly speaks well for him. 

I know your Pa is disappointed that Robert has de- 
cided to go into the bank since he came home from 
the agricultural college. But Robert told him that 
he wanted to run the west quarter for himself, and 
when Pa told him that he thought he ought to stay 
here and they would work along together Robert 
wouldn’t stay. You know your Pa, he hasn’t much 
faith in them colleges to learn to farm. He thinks 
that just because Alex Graham made a fizzle of farm- 
ing it was because he went to agricultural college. 
Alex always wanted to get something for nothing, and 
I think his ideas of going to school was to show him 
how to be one of them white-shirt farmers. Well, 
that ain’t Robert’s fault. He told me last Sunday 
when he came home that he was going to save up 
enough to buy a farm of his own, and he said, ‘‘Then 
you’ll see how a farm should be run. I’m going to 
have a house that is as comfortable to work in as 
the barn. I’d never ask a girl to marry me and slave 
and work like you have.’’ 

You know, Ethel, I wonder if he will go and marry 
Elizabeth Elkins. She is a nice girl but a silly little 
thing that never would make a practical wife for 
any man. He was telling about being invited over 
to the house and being out riding in their automobile. 
You ought to see the way she dresses since she came 
home from school—low necked waists, so that you’d 
never know she had a waist on; black earrings, her 
hair down over her eyes; and her mother doesn’t dress 
any better. I asked Robert how he would like to see 
you or me dress that way. He laughed and said, ‘‘O, 
mother, don’t think just because I go riding with her 
once in a while that I’m going to marry her.’’ I told 
him he shouldn’t be encouraging her. 

Then he told me he would be grateful to her as 
long as he lived because she would dance with him 
when he was a green freshman learning to dance, and 
that she would just laugh when he tried to two-step 
to a waltz. I blame Elizabeth’s mother because she 
told Mrs. Good and she told Aunt Mary that Mrs. 
Elkins said she didn’t want Elizabeth to learn to work 
for then she wouldn’t ever have it to do. 

Sometimes I wonder if she hasn’t influenced her 
father to give Robert a job in the bank, because he 
is a director in the Merchants’ Bank, you know. 

Aunt Maggie Smith is sick again; they came for 





‘‘HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.’’ 

For the best letter printed in the new contest 
for retailers, on ‘‘How I Hold My Farm Trade,’’ 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers a cash prize of 
$25. Other prizes to the value of $25 will be 
awarded for second, third, fourth and fifth best 
letters. See particulars on page 48 of this issue. 











me Tuesday. I went up there in the afternoon and 
made pies and doughnuts and cookies and am going 
to bake bread for her tomorrow. She is pretty bad; 
I’m afraid she will not get well. Aunt Maggie has 
worked awfully hard; too bad she can’t enjoy some 
of the money she has helped to make. 

Well it is getting late and I must set the bread 
yet before I go to bed. Write soon. 

Much love, 
Mother. 


CITY OFFICIALS LEARN A LESSON. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Dec. 4.—The Tacoma city commission 
this week learned something about roofing—and Tacoma 
is the home of the red cedar shingle. What was con- 
tracted for as to be ‘‘permanent’’ roofing was placed 
on the city electric power plant substation when it was 
built six years ago at a cost greatly in excess of what 
red cedar shingle would have cost. The ‘‘permanent’’ 
roof is of tile and supposed to last for all time. Mon- 
day the commission was notified that repairs to the roof 
would have to be made at once, and would cost $600. 
The city attorney was called into consultation and advised 
there was nothing for the city to do but make the re- 
pairs and let the taxpayers stand the loss, as the tile 
roof had been duly inspected and accepted after the con- 
tractor to put it on and the contractor is therefore not 
liable. 





er 


TO ENTER MOTOR VEHICLE FIELD. 


Concorp, N. H., Dec. 7.—The Abbott & Downing 
Company, famous for many years as a manufacturer of 
coaches and horse-drawn vehicles, is to give up that line 
of work and enter the motor vehicle field. The company 
will build its own chassis as well as bodies, and will also 
manufacture commercial trucks. In past years this com- 
pany has been a large user of high grade hardwoods 
and wide poplar, and it is believed that practically as 
much or more lumber will be required in this new field. 
There also will be a good demand for boxing and crating 
stock. 

The work of fitting up the plant is being rushed as 
rapidly as possible so that work may be started in the 
new class of vehicles at the earliest possible date. 








FIRE TESTS OF WOOD AT THE FOREST 
PRODUCTS LABORATORY. 


(Continued from Page 33.) 
burning papers and books, as the desk and the bookcase, 
was also gradually destroyed, but not until long after 
the untreated portions were consumed. After three hours 
the room was entered and photographs were taken show- 
ing its condition after the test. Figure 5 shows the eon- 
dition of the room after this test. 

The test showed that the treated wood carbonized 
and gradually burned up when in contact with burn- 
ing papers. Treated wood not in contact with com- 
bustible material did not support combustion, but was 
carbonized. The mass of carbonized material in the 
lower right-hand corner is what remains of the books 
and bookease. Note how this fell around the treated 
ehair without destroying it. Accurate temperature 
measurements were taken at several points in the 
room, at frequent intervals. The results are now 
being analyzed and will be reported on later. 
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Suggesting Effective Observances of the Coming Christmas —How Retail Trade Is Handled in Educational Centers— 
Manufacturing Lumber in Sparsely Timbered Country The Auto’s Effects on Sales. 


INSPIRATIONS OF THE COMING CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas nearly here again. Surely this festival 
comes oftener than it used to, though most of us 
notice that the greater apparent frequency of the 
day has taken somewhat from the thrilling expect- 
ancy with which we waited its coming when the world 
was young. But neither the gray ash of old age nor 
the sourness of none too successful dollar chasing 
nor the plague of war nor any other dour happening 
ean make the world forget the children’s holiday. 
All of us pause and think of the peace on earth and 
good will toward men that may seem more remote 
now than at other times but that we still hope will 
come again. The grown-ups get their thrills vicari- 
ously by trying to make the kiddies have the time of 
their lives, so the hearts of these little folks are 
ravished by all the wonders inventive genius can 
fix up, and their stomachs are set to aching with cart 
loads of sweets. If any person accuses Americans 
of being hard-headed to the point of having no senti- 
mentality it is necessary only to remind him of last 
year’s Christmas ship that carried American toys to 
European children who otherwise would have had no 
Christmas at all. ‘‘Do your shopping early’’ is an- 
other expression that came out of the Christmas spirit. 
We show by that that we feel ourselves to be our 
brother’s brother and our shop-girl sister’s brother, 
too. The most practical way of saying to these girls 
‘¢On Christmas laugh and make good cheer, for 
Christmas comes but once a year’’ is to lighten their 
work by buying early. Otherwise they’ll be likely 
to heave a profane sigh of thanks that it does come 
but once a year and then spend the day in sleeping 
off the grinding weariness that came from waiting 
on the brainless and savage mobs of 24th-of-December- 
afternoon shoppers. 

Some of us have not made as much money this last 
year as we hoped to, and maybe we don’t want to 
slop over with good fellowship. We know it’s bad to 
feel this way. Every man needs to have a house 
cleaning in his soul at least once a year when he’ll 
forget about the payroll and the collections and all 
the rest of the grime of business, but it’s a little hard 
to manage. We don’t have experience at that kind 
of cleaning. We can’t sit down at our desk, take our 
mouth by the corners and pull it into a grin and say, 
‘Go to, now, we’re going to spend fifteen minutes 
in feeling peace on earth and all that stuff.’’ It 
won’t work. We’re used to doing things in the line 
of business, and it is by doing something of that 
kind that we’ll get chirked up. 


An Observance in the True Spirit. 


Some time ago a person was telling me about a bit 
of Christmas cheer that was organized and carried 
out by business men in a good-sized middle western 
city. These men wanted to do a little something 
to bring holiday gladness to some’ one, so they looked 
around to see what might best be done. They found 
the Salvation Army and other organizations caring 
competently for Christmas charities such as provid- 
ing food and fuel for needy families, but there seemed 
a need for someone to take an interest in helping 
poor children to have a really good time. They re- 
membered that the Person whose coming gave us 
Christmas said that the life is more than meat and 
the body is more than raiment, and they decided that 
the children of the poor needed to have color in their 
lives as well as clothes on their backs. They got 
hold of all the Santa Claus letters and received appli- 
eations for toys from people too poor to provide for 
their own families. The work was organized care- 
fully and each case was investigated by tactful char- 
ity workers. Each family entered the names of the 
children and other necessary information on cards 
and the workers filled a basket for each family with 
toys and candy according to the number and the ages 
of the children. The automobile club agreed to help, 
so routing experts laid off the city in sections and 
marked each basket so that it could be delivered with 
the least waste of time. The night before Christmas 
these baskets were arranged in the right order on 
long tables in the basement of the building, and early 
the next morning the cars of the auto elub gathered 
and took the baskets to the addresses marked on the 
eards. It was all done in an hour and thousands of 
children had a treat that made the day seem different 
and happier. 


Putting a Suggestion Into Action. 


I wonder if it would be possible to do something 
of this kind in a good many towns and small cities. 
Sometimes it seems as though at the holiday time we 
are solicited to death for all kinds of charities, but 
this is one’ that appeals particularly to kindly and 
moderately well-off Americans. It offers a club or 
other organization a chance to do some very interest- 
ing and satisfying work. It is not alone the giving 
of money or toys—it is the actual work of preparing 
them and of coming into touch with people. Here is 
a grim faced old bachelor who is beginning to think 
the world a green persimmon. On Christmas night 
he toasts his aching shins before the fire and smiles 
a regular smile as he thinks of what he has been 





doing. On the day before he struggled with crates 
of oranges and’ broken basket handles, with clumsy 
fingers dressed dolls, while his neck and ears got 
red, speculated with a sprite of a society girl as to 
whether Yutaka Imada was a boy or a girl, rushed 
off to toy shops after 4 o’clock to buy up the re- 
maining stocks, meekly took orders from dowdy but 
efficient social workers, struggled to get late appli- 
eants fixed up, got in the way of a hundred other 
amateur workers, his fingers were mashed and his 
toes trodden on and he became sticky and disheveled 
but oddly good in feeling. In the gray of the morn- 
ing he had poked the nose of his car into all sorts 
of side streets and had left baskets at all sorts of 
dilapidated houses; but one thing he remembers is a 
pair of frightened childish eyes that slowly changed 
to wonder and almost unbelieving joy as a yellow 
haired dolly cuddled close to a worn nightgown. 
To his club friends he had spoken casually of helping 
the Santa Claus club because it seemed to need busi- 
ness brains, but as he nurses aching joints before his 
Christmas fire he isn’t thinking of the administra- 
tive system of the Santa Claus club; he is thinking 
of the shine in the little girl’s face and of the stam- 
mered thanks of the faded mother. 

Such a club does need business brains in its admin- 
istrative work, for no matter how kindly intentioned 
people may be they need efficient organization to 
make their intentions effective. This is the reason 
that a charity organization does best when a hard 
headed business man is directing it. He knows how to 
get results without waste. So this is a tip to a 








“With clumsy fingers dressed dolls.” 


lumberman who would like to see good cheer spread 
more generally over his city or village at the holiday 
time: Suppose you organize a Santa Claus club for 
your town and see to it that a few sweets and toys 
go to the little fellows who otherwise would have a 
dreary time of it. This will take a lot of work and 
a lot of tact and will bring out some examples of 
rank ingratitude, but taken in the large it will bring 
good returns in satisfaction. The time is short now 
and any effective work will have to be gotten under 
way right off. Lumbermen usually do the right 
things by their own employees and help with the or- 
ganized charities; but this is a chance to put a little 
color into the lives of little folks, and sometimes a 
doll or a Noah’s ark or a picture book will make a 
tremendous difference in a child’s life. It is the chil- 
dren’s festival. Let’s make it a real one. 


IN A THEOLOGICAL CENTER. 


So much for this. In our chase after the blithe 
and wily board the next of these reports will be of 
the progress made in modern times in Delaware, Ohio, 
the same being the seat of Methodist learning in the 
Buckeye State. Ohio Wesleyan University is not the 
whole of Delaware, but as T. M. Thompson, of H. J. 
McCullough & Co., remarked, ‘‘Education and manu- 
facturing don’t usually mix well in the same town.’’ 
Edueated men take to manufacturing after they’re 
through school, but it seems that the business of 
making bachelors of arts and the business of making 
plows, for example, don’t flourish in the same town. 
I suppose a small city has to organize its business 
much the way a scientific farmer organizes his. A 
farmer can raise .hogs and cattle because they’ll run 
together in the same lot, and together they’ll eat 
up about everything he can produce. He can’t have 
divided interests. A town isn’t organized by any 
one person, but the necessities of the case often keep 
a small city or village from branching out into things 
that don’t pull together. If a municipality already 
has a college the manufacturers are not unlikely to 
stay away. They don’t see any chance to get the 
labor they need. And unless something unusual hap- 


In Ohio the forests are going back badly. 


pens a college will stay away from a factory town 
and will go where things are quieter. 

Delaware is notably a residence town. Mr. Thomp- 
son, whom I mentioned before, said that it had a con- 
siderable colony of Methodist missionaries and retired 
preachers. Some of them came to educate their chil- 
dren and stayed, and others simply gravitated there 
because it has become a center of Methodism. Re. 
tired preachers and missionaries are usually not noted 
for great fortunes or lavish expenditure of money 
no matter what their denomination. But they do 
help along quite a bit. Then the city has another 
class of men who make money and spend it freely, 
This is traveling salesmen. At one time more than 
100 of these wanderers claimed Delaware as their 
homing spot. It is within about twenty miles of 
Columbus and is connected with that city by three 
or four railroads and traction lines, and Columbus js 
a great railway center with direct connections for 
about every place. There are about seventy of these 
road agents in Delaware now and the town wishes 
there were thousands of them. They’re good fellows 
to have around. Your traveling man of these days 
isn’t much more like his poker playing, booze fighting, 
smart-alecky predecessor of twenty-five years ago 
than is the modern nerve specialist like the painted 
tomtom-whacking medicine man of the red, unhy. 
phenated Americans whom Columbus ran on to 400 
and more years ago. These modern salesmen are 
business men and gentlemen. They have their cus. 
tomers’ interests at heart. They conserve their 
physical vitality, and they are men you’d be willing 
to have your family meet. 


Influence of Co-dperating Associations. 


Delaware had a bit of high water when the clouds 
burst over Ohio in the spring of 713. Mr.. Thompson 
remarked with a smile that the water was above the 
ceiling in the office, which would be enough. The 
McCullough yard is on the bank of the little river 
that runs through town and the McKenzie yard is on 
the opposite bank, so these two institutions lay di- 
rectly in the path of the flood. Mr. Thompson said that 
flood prevention work is promised or in progress and 
that people are not much afraid of a repetition of 
these troubles anyway. But just to be safe the Me- 
Cullough yard has put in a little flood protection 
of its own. When water comes it is from the north. 
So on that side a front has been extended all along 
what formerly was an open yard. The foundation 
is extended on the street side until it joins the side- 
walk and the sidewalk extends out to the pave 
ment. This foundation on the inside joins a concrete 
platform built for the storage of shingles. It would 
be pretty hard to wash all this stuff out, and the 
chances are good that it would hold the water back 
and save the stock from being carried away. 

‘‘The outlook is good for next year,’’ Mr. Thomp- 
son said. ‘‘The building and loan societies will be 
in a position to work to full capacity again, and we 
do a good deal of building through them; and then 
there is a lot of business in prospect. A couple of 
the fraternities are going to remodel their houses and 
there will be some church and lodge building. We 
use yellow pine for framing lumber, though hemlock 
is a little cheaper just now. We’ve had _ several 
changes in kinds of stock handled, beginning with 
white pine and extending through norway and hen- 
lock. Every change has been hard to make and we 
have no desire to juggle back to any other kind of 
wood that we can’t stand by indefinitely. There's 
too much loss through duplication and having old 
stock left on a person’s hands.’’ 


Sawmilling in Sparsely Timbered Territory. 


William McKenzie, of the McKenzie Lumber Com- 
pany, told me he had been out in the country all 
day buying standing timber. The McKenzies are 
still in the sawmill business and do a great deal 0 
sawing of hardwoods in the six mills that they have 
located in different parts of Ohio. : 

“‘T’ve been struggling with a couple of old maids 
over some ash timber,’’ Mr. McKenzie said, as I sat 
down in his office late in the afternoon. ‘‘It’s a lit 
tle surprising how much timber there is left in this 
old agricultural State, and it’s just as surprising how 
people hang on to it. People may be sentimental 
and want to keep their trees, and it’s all right t 
feel that way. But as a matter of fact they can 
keep them. A forest never increases in the tota 
amount of timber once the trees have come to m& 
turity. A piece of woods might stand for 1,000 yeats 
and not eut any more lumber at the end of that tim 
As they 
become opened up they begin to die. Cultivation all 
around them and particularly the big drainage Pr) 
ects are causing the trees to die out. A few big 
tracts of timber are left that have no ditches er 
them. Near here a great number of open drainag’ 
ditches have been dug, and where one of these - 
through a piece of woodland the trees won't iv 
long. I could locate $25,000 worth of timber i. 
square of six miles on a side near here, but it 1 
going to be long until a good lot of it dies oF 
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not be able to find a market. 
scarcer the mills will have to move out, and then if 
this stuff is sold it must be shipped in the log to 
distant mills, and this will be an expensive business. 

‘We have a good order for hardwoods to be used 
in making auto trucks and this has kept us running 


As the timber gets 


in pretty good shape. It’s been a bad summer for 
logging, on account of the heavy rains. The main 
roads are mostly pikes, and they’re all right; but 
the woods roads have been almost impassable. We’ve 
managed to keep just enough logs in to keep run- 
ning, though we usually have the log yard full. I 
don’t know how much longer the supply will be 
good enough for us to keep our mills running.’’ 


Passing of Manufacture in Prairie Country. 


Sawmill men in Ohio have been wondering about 
this for the last twenty-five years, and still the sup- 
ply seems to hold out. As a person rides through 
the country he gets the impression that he is in a 
land of big timber. The same amount of white or 
yellow pine wouldn’t tempt the big operators, for 
they go through the land like a devouring flame; but 
the smaller mills keep going for years after the big 
fellows pronounce the place stripped. This is par- 
ticularly true of the operators of small mills that cut 
hardwoods. The value of the output is greater, so 
the saws can be kept going even if the daily cut 
would seem small compared with that of a Bogalusa 
outfit, for example. Still, according to. the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Ohio mill men the end is 
in sight. 

A person can imagine the spectral, weather beaten 
shell of an old sawmill standing on a gusty night be- 
side its broken dam, looking at the mills still being 
operated and sighing out the mournful epitaph I 
read recently on a lichen-covered tombstone: 

My living friends, as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I. 
As I am now so must you be. 
Prepare, then, for to follow me! 

Cheer up, Old Mill! You were part and parcel of 
a mighty civilization in the making, and you did your 
work like a master craftsman. When the old log 
house became too small the farmer cut choice oaks 
and poplars and your flying saw went singing through 
them. Children ran out and climbed over the fragrant 
lumber as it came straining home on the old linch-pin 
wagon. Piled under a rough shelter it took on a 
golden ruggedness through the changes of a year, and 
under the hands of old-fashioned builders it was 
braced and pinned into an old-fashioned house with 
narrow stairs and shadowy garret and broad, low 
rooms where generations of children have laughed 
and played their way to mature strength and where 
for scores of years the firelight has fallen on the 
feasts of Christmas and the harvest home; on romance, 
change and sorrow; on all the deep, mystic drama 
of life. In this you played an honorable part, Old 
Mill, so rest to your craftsman spirit! 

Just a minute until we get our breath after this 
unaccustomed flight. 


Future of the Forest. 


Mr. McKenzie has some ideas about the future 
supply of timber. 

‘‘We’ve heard quite a bit for a good many years 
about the disappearing forests,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and 
I suppose there is some ground for being uneasy. 
But I believe the supply of lumber will be large 
enough to meet the demand. Probably the forests 
will be better eared for, but I don’t look to increased 
growth to keep the balance even. I look for the de- 
mand to be shortened. For instance, millions of feet 
of fine lumber were at one time used in building 
ships; now ships are made of steel. Much was used 
in making sidewalks, but a wooden sidewalk is un- 
heard of now. Farmers don’t want wooden farm ma- 
chinery. They want it made of iron so it ean be 
left out in the field all winter without rotting to 
pieces. IT am_a lumberman and saw lumber and re- 
tail it; but I don’t believe in boosting wood for every 
possible use regardless of whether or not it is the 
best material for those uses. There are enough things 
for which wood is the best without trying to use it 
in places where something else is better.’’ 

This reminds me that Mr. Thompson mentioned 
Some wood block paving in the city that has given 
001 satisfaction. Wood block paving is one wooden 
article among a great many others that have justified 
themselves, 

Mr. McKenzie said his retail yards had been doing 
4 good business; perhaps not quite so good as a year 
or two back, but very satisfactory at that. He re- 
marxed about the steady character of the trade and 
the fact that, panies and other quakes in the business 
la had little if any effect on the local trade. 

tere Is little chanee for making great amounts of 
Money in any one year, but there is likewise little 
chance for making nothing at all. 


Automobiles and the Lumber Trade. 


the town I heard once again abott the influence 
or ‘he automobile on the normal lumber trade. A 
= ‘many dealers have expressed the opinion in these 
— that a good deal of money that ought to flow 
gage lumber yards is flowing instead into gas 
 . s suppose about everything has been said on 
flatt Subject that can be said with profit. I don’t 
in. myself that anything printed here is going to 
Than a nation of spenders back to frugality. Mr. 
i — told of a young couple who had arranged to 
a ea % lot and build a house, and who decided to get 
Sg instead, and of a widow with very little money 

° spent it all in the same way. This is bad. But 














“A widow spent it all the same way.” 


probably it will straighten itself out after a time. 
No one seems to question that the auto has come to 
stay, but after a time I reckon people will settle 
down to normal on this thing just as they do on most 
others if time is given to them. Some individuals 
will suffer from their ill advised extravagance and 
the sales of some retailers will be shortened. This is 
bad; but we hope that before a great while people will 
swing back to normal on this thing. It’s a little 
habit they have; and for that matter nothing comes 
to mind just now to be done about it unless perhaps 
we buy up all the gasoline in the world. Myself, 
I am not in a position at present to contribute heavily 
to the financing of such a corner and won’t be until 
after pay day. 


RETAIL TRADE IN AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 


While we are talking about educational centers we 
may as well include Oberlin, Ohio, This certainly 
is a place where education has the center of the stage 
and both sides. It is the whole cast and the stage 
carpenters and the business staff. It is also the audi- 
ence. In short and also in the common speech it is 
the whole cheese. The sun of urban activity rises 
and sets in the college and between these events 
shines on it and on nothing else. The college, unlike 
most newspaper men, is rich; and this indicates that 
in choosing an occupation it may be better to become 
an educational institution than to become an. ink- 
slinger. The college owns much property in the vil- 
lage, including many dwelling houses as well as college 
buildings, and it has considerable money and one 
thing and another lying around handy. In fact, only 
last year it got a million or two or three when some 
patron’s will was probated, and it wasn’t exactly 
sunk in poverty before that time. I suppose though 
that it feels poor, for an educational institution never 
has enough. There are always things that seem well 
worth doing for which there is no money. The col- 
lege expects to expend half a million or more next 
year in building. 

‘‘This building is good for us,’’ remarked P. C. 
Cole, of the S. M. Cole Company, ‘‘for while we don’t 
sell all the lumber we do manage to sell a good many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of extras. This is de- 
sirable trade, for of course extras carry a longer 
profit than contract sales do. It is a fine thing for 
the town and for us that the college does own so 
much property out in the residence sections, for it has 
the money and the inclination to keep it fixed up in 
good shape. Sales this year for one reason or an- 
other were not anything extra, but the outlook for 
next year is good. Besides the building the college 
will do there are a couple of churches and a fair num- 
ber of dwelling houses. 

“‘One of the worst enemies the retailers have is 
the wholesaler or jobber or mill man who sells direct 
to contractors. It seems funny that they will do this 
thing, for their best outlet must be through retailers, 
but some of the big, solid concerns will do it, and 
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“Hardly dare sneeze without a chaperone by.” 





it seems next to impossible to stop them. There is 
only about one-mill-work concern that bothers us, but 
it sells a large amount of stock direct. I know there 
has never been a ready-cut house shipped into town, 
but those men must be selling somewhere, for I know 
they’re making a lot of money. } 

‘*T think you must be finding the Ohio yards better 
shedded than they used to be, but I believe some re- 
tailers are making mistakes when they put up the new 
sheds. I believe the best shedded yard I ever saw 
is that belonging to the Lingo Lumber Company, of 
Dallas, Tex. Those are open sheds with wide hoods 
and the buildings face in on a square. In the center 
is an umbrella shed for shingles and lath and a large 
amount of stuff that is moved frequently. The bins 
are all double. That is, there are two bins for each 
length of stuff, and all the sales are made out of one 
side before the other is touched. When this one bin 
is empty or nearly empty new stock is ordered, and 
when it comes it is piled in the empty bin, but sales 
are made out of the other until it is empty. In this 
way no stock ever lies in the bottom of the pile to get 
old and black and hard to sell. 


Shed and Ventilation Lore. 


‘*T don’t think a country yard has any business 
with a double-decked shed. Real estate is not often 
so valuable as to make it necessary for the shed to go 
away up into the air, and a double deck means that 
the yard, no matter how small, must have two men. 
With a single decker one man can do the same amount 
of work that requires two when the stock must be put 
up in the top. Some men say they like the upper deck 
because it is a good place for stock that doesn’t move 
very often. That is just why I don’t want a second 
deck, for if slow-moving stock is put there it won’t 
move at all. If you go into a clothing store you may 
see a pair of gloves or a tie or something that is just 
what you want, but you wouldn’t have thought of it 
had the thing not been in sight. By keeping slow- 
moving lumber stock down in sight it can be worked 
off, too. I know this is true. Not long ago I went 
through some of our sheds that hadn’t been cleared 
out for a good while and I found stock we didn’t 
know we had. There were walnut and cherry and 
thick maple, some of which had been around for 
thirty years. In that length of time the interést on 
the investment would have doubled the principal a 
few times. We had an order in for a few dressing 
tables for a rooming house and the cabinet maker told 
me there wasn’t any dry poplar in stock, so I had 
him make them out of walnut that has been in the 
shed twenty years. If this had been down where 
it could have ‘been seen it would have been turned 
often enough to have realized us a decent profit. 

‘We had a little experience that convinced me of 
the need of ventilation for lumber and the good quali- 
ties of the open shed. Some time ago we reduced the 
size of our planing mill equipment. We used to 
work native timber for the nearby farmers, but there 
is little native timber cut any more. The mill room 
looked like a good place for storing some of the stuff 
we wanted kept extra well, so we filled it fairly full. 
This stock never got covered with mold, but we found 
it was so damp it wouldn’t stay glued.’’ 

Which is additional evidence of the fact that zeal 
for sheltering lumber must be tempered by practical 
experience lest the last state of the stuff be worse 
than the first. 

Oberlin is a pretty little town, and apparently when 
people do build they build good houses. Students are 
everywhere present and they are a nice looking lot 
of voung people. Boys here are not permitted to 
smoke and some very sophisticated university sopho- 
mores like to poke fun because of this fact. But 
after seeing the university type that swaggers down 
street with a pill in its face and apparently knows 
how to do nothing else, it is something of a relief to 
see these clean looking and smokeless young fellows. 
Girls are so hedged about with rules that they hardly 
dare sneeze without a chaperone standing by, but they 
seem to live happily, and surely they are charming 
young ladies. The atmosphere of the whole college 
seems particularly wholesome and charged with a high 
potential of youthful energy. I attended a football 
game and a couple of theological classes and found 
the same pep and lively earnestness in all three places. 
If this is true of football and theology it ought to 
be true of everything else between. 





ALLEGED THEFTS ARE INVESTIGATED. 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 7—No further steps have been 
taken by the State Industrial Insurance Commission 
toward the punishment of the city employees who are 
alleged to have looted the workmen’s compensation fund 
of about $15,000 during the last year. The commission 
is continuing its probe of fake claims, proceeding under 
the direction of Governor Ernest Lister. That other 
industries than the county road fund may be compelled 
to bear some of the losses is indicated by developments 
this week, indicating clearly that the lumber industry 
fund has been mulcted.° Monday A. J. Daisel, secretary 
of the Gate City Lumber Company, at Gate, notified 
Olympia that his company had been advised in January, 
1914, by postal card that a claim for injury had been 
paid to a former workman. It was the regular notifica- 
tion card of the insurance commission. Mr. Daisel and 
his bookkeeper looked through the company’s records 
but could find no such name there. Thinking it merely 
an error in addressing the card from the commission’s 
office, no more attention was paid to it until this week 
when it was recalled to mind by published stories of the 
operations of the alleged grafters, 
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WOODEN POLES FOUND BEST FOR ELECTRIC LINES. 


Telegraph and Telephone Companies’ 






Unless some genius as yet unborn invents a method of 
preventing messages sent out by different wireless tele- 
graph instruments from interfering with each other and 
perfects a2 means of concentrating the waves diffused 
from the various instruments and directing them to the 
instruments for which they are intended, there seems little 
likelihood of wireless telegraphy displacing the present 
telegraphy which employs wires and wooden poles, nor of 
wireless telephony displacing the present system of tele- 
phone communication. In short, as a general means of 
communication, especially for local use, there is little 
probability at present of wireless telegraphy and _,tele- 
phony doing the work now done by the systems employ- 
ing physieal contact. Not only did the Chicago office of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, which is head- 
quarters for the company’s western division, give this 
opinion but it added that the company felt such con- 
fidence in the future of the present system that it was 
spending large sums of money to improve and maintain 
the existing telegraph lines, plants and apparatus. 

The western division of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company embraces Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. In addition it operates most of the pole lines 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and all of the lines on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroads running east of Buffalo, N. Y. Recent 
discoveries have resulted in a method by which five consec- 
utive messages from each direction may be sent over one 
wire with such rapidity that the result is practically the 
same as though they were transmitted simultaneousiy. A 
machine at each end automatically forwards the messages 
and delivers them to the operator for whom they are in- 
tended. The same wires may also be used simultaneously 
for sending both telephone and telegraph messages. 

Under the existing business arrangements, all the stan- 
dard materials and tools used by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, as well as the Bell Telephone lines, 
are purchased through the Western Electric Company, of 
Chicago, from specifications furnished by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. All supplies are inspected 
by the Western Electric Company, but are, however, fre- 
quently reinspected by foremen of the Western Union 
company on the ground where they are to be used. The 
Western Electric Company also operates nearly all the 
warehouse service of the Western Union company. How- 
ever, the warehouse at Sixteenth and Clark streets, Chi- 
cago, which has for many years been owned by the 
Western Union company, is still operated as a warehouse 
of the latter company and the pole yard at Brisbane, II1., 
where at times as many as 200,000 poles have been stored, 
is still operated by the Western Union company. 

The poles used by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany are divided by it into classes ‘‘A,’’ ‘*B,’’ ‘‘C,”’ 
““P,’? “*E’?? and ‘‘F.’? It is estimated that during 
1916, 5,000 poles of class ‘‘A’’ will be required, 50,000 
of ‘*B,’’? 40,000 of ‘‘C,’’? 35,000 of ‘‘D,’? 12,000 of 
‘*B,’’? and 4,000 of ‘‘F,’’ while about 260,000 cross arms 
will be needed by the company. Those wishing exact 
specifications of the poles wanted by the telegraph com- 
pany may obtain them by writing to the ‘‘General Super- 
intendent of Plant, Western Union Building, New York 
City.’’? In general the poles used by the Western Union 
company are similar to those used by the Bell Telephone 
Company; also by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which not only operates the long distance 
telephone wires, but also leases these same wires to brok- 
ers and other for special periods and for special uses, 
wherever the wires and the apparatus used with them are 
so installed that both telephone and telegraph messages 
may be sent at the same time. 

On the western division of the Western Union company 
nearly all the poles used are of eastern white cedar. The 
shortest poles are 20 feet long, the next length is 22, 
while 25 feet is the next. From 25 to 80 or 90 feet the 
lengths increase in multiples of five—thus, 25, 30, 35, 40, 
45 ete. However, the tendency at present is more and 
more toward using the shorter poles and the company 
hesitates a good deal before installing a pole more than 
60 feet long. The longer poles are not only more ex- 
pensive but they form weak points in the line because 
of the greater surface they offer to the winds and the 
greater leverage their added length gives. The circum- 
ference at the top of class ‘‘A’’ poles is about 24 inches, 
of class ‘‘B’’ 22 inches, of class ‘‘C’’ 18%4 inches, while 
for classes ‘‘D,’’ ‘‘E’? and ‘‘F’’ the circumference a 
the top is not so important an item. In general, it may 
be said the butt of any given sized pole should be the 
same as that of a pole 5 feet shorter of the next better 
class and the specifications of the company are planned 
so as to carry out this rule. Thus a 30-foot class ‘‘B’’ 
pole should have the same butt as a 25-foot class ‘‘A’’ 
pole. All poles should be reasonably well proportioned. 
The specifications of the company give details regarding 
‘*eat faces,’’ ‘‘exposed pockets,’’ ‘‘ring rot,’’ ‘‘hollow 
heart,’’ twisted or misshapen poles ete. The acceptance 
or rejection of a pole depends very much on the amount of 
good wood, whether it is sufficient to provide the strength 
needed in the use to which a particular pole is to be put. 
Thus a pole may have defects which would disqualify it 
as a class ‘‘A’’ pole to which its dimensions alone might 
entitle it, but it might qualify as a class ‘‘B’’ pole be- 
cause it would be strong enough to withstand the work 
and strain required of class ‘‘B’’ poles. The company 


uses cross arms in 6- and 10-foot lengths, which are ap- 
proximately 3 by 4 inches and are known as ‘‘standard.’’ 
This means that they are a little higher in the center 








where they join the poles and have a curved top sloping 
to the ends in order to shed the water. All work on both 
the cross arms and telegraph poles, even to treating with 
creosote when this is done, is performed on the ground 


where poles are to be set up. Cross arms are usually of 
Douglas fir, but cypress is used considerably in the South. 
Concrete Poles Have Disadvantages. 

In discussing conerete poles and their use in telegraph 
lines a representative of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company said that the company had not adopted them as 
standard and that he did not believe any telegraph pole 
line had adopted them. Although, he added, for trans- 
mitting current for power purposes where high voltages 
and heavy wires were the common practice, concrete or 
steel poles were frequently used with great success be- 
cause companies using them almost always purchased a 
right of way for their lines and were thus assured of a per- 
manent line and did not have to move their poles about 
as was the case with both the telephone and telegraph 
companies. The unusually heavy wire used to transmit 
electric current for power purposes results usually in a 
heavy sag which, in a high wind, brings an extra strain 
to bear on the poles. Moreover both public safety and 
the maintenance of proper operating conditions demand 
that the wires shall be carried rather high above ground. 
The higher the pole is the greater the strain on it and 
it has been found advisable under these conditions to 
use either concrete or steel poles in a great many in- 
stances. Concrete or steel poles enable the power company 
to keep its line high enough above the ground not only 
to insure public safety but also to prevent loss of cur- 
rent by proximity to the ground. 

But while concrete and steel poles might prove very 
useful and perhaps ideal for such purposes they have 
many disadvantages when used by telephone and tele- 
graph companies. For one thing the latter type of com- 
panies seldom have permanent right of way and are con- 
tinually obliged to change and shift their poles. <A 
farmer may wish to dig a ditch and the telephone or 
telegraph company must move its lines which run along 
the highways. Recently the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was forced to move many miles of pole line 
between Bellaire, Springfield and Dayton, Ohio, along 
what was formerly known as the ‘‘National Pike’’ but 
now forms a part of the Lineoln Highway. The State 
decided to widen the road in most places at least 20 feet 
and the telegraph company had, as a consequence, to 
move its telegraph lines back from the road along many 
miles. On the other side of the road the Bell Telephone 
companies were obliged to do the same thing. Even with 
wooden poles the cost of this work amounted to several 
thousand dollars, but had concrete or steel poles been 
used the cost of the work would have reached figures that 
would have been staggering. When it comes to the ease 
and expense of moving wooden and concrete or steel 
poles there is no comparison. Wooden poles may be 
moved much more easily and with only a small fraction of 
the expense required to move concrete or steel poles. 
When a storm blows down a pole, one man with a helper 
ean usually replace a wooden pole, whereas it would take 
a whole gang of men to replace a concrete or steel pole. 
Another disadvantage of concrete telegraph poles is the 
difficulty encountered in allowing correctly for the ex- 
pansion of the poles. This difficulty has never been en- 
tirely surmounted. In other words, during winter weather 
water is liable to work into the pores of the concrete, 
and, when it freezes, split the concrete. 

The Western Union company does, however, occasion- 
ally use concrete as a base for wooden telegraph poles. 
from an engineering standpoint a telegraph pole is a 
beam fixed at one end and loaded at the other. Its 
weakest point is therefore necessarily at its base or 
ground-line. In addition to the fact that the greatest 
strain comes at the ground-line, it is at this point that 
the telegraph pole is most susceptible to attack by rot, 
insects and grass fires. On city streets the cost of a 
telegraph pole about 50, 55 or 60 feet long is approxi- 
mately $30, and the cost of setting it about $10 or $15. 
Where there are a fair prospect of the pole being perman- 
ent and reasonable assurance that it will not be necessary 
to move the pole, the company uses a concrete base and 
thereby prolongs the life of the pole from five to eight 
years. In still other places concrete is sometimes used 
to reinforce poles the stumps of which have partly rotted. 
Another method of reinforeing such telegraph poles is by 
sinking stumps slightly larger than the telegraph poles 
right along side of them and binding the two tightly to- 
gether with iron wire. However, this method saves only 
the cost of a new pole, as the cost of the labor involved 
is fully equal to that required to install a new telegraph 
pole. Moreover a pole so reinforced is more open to 
attack by grass fires as there is more wood exposed. In 
general it may be said that the cost and method of sup- 
plying concrete poles very largely determine their use by 
telephone and telegraph companies and that as a rule 
both the cost and method of supplying these poles are 
prohibitive and that so far experience has abundantly 
proved that wooden poles are in every way more satis- 
factory and practical for general purposes. 


Woods Used Vary With Climate. 

As a general thing the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany tries to use native woods because it finds that poles 
last longer in the climate in which they were grown. In 
the western division most of the telegraph poles are of 
eastern white cedar. Some western white cedars also 





Experiences Prove Their Durability and Cheapness—Cedar a Preferred Wood 
—Concrete Has Marked Disadvantages. 





are used but it is found that as a rule they are sot go 
long lived as the eastern cedar. On this division some 
eastern and a little southern chestnut have also been 
used. In addition to the western, there are five other 
divisions of the Western Union Telegraph Company. with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., Dallas, Tex., Den- 
ver, Colo., Atlanta, Ga., and New York City. The last 
named city is also the national headquarters of the com. 
pany. The company has found that there is a wide vari:tion 
in chestnut. As a rule white cedar, especially exstern 
white cedar trees, will have the same kind of woud as 
other trees in another place which look like them, but 
this is not the case with the chestnuts, which seem to vary 
according to the soil upon which they are grown. !spe- 
cially is this difference noticed between hill and swamp 
chestnuts. Eastern chestnuts come largely from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, while the south- 
ern chestnuts are obtained almost exclusively from Ten- 
nessee. Theoretically chestnuts have 50 percent more 
strength than eastern white cedars and for poles 25 feet 
or longer chestnut is cheaper; in fact, the longer the pole 
the greater becomes the relative cheapness of chestnut when 
compared to eastern white cedar. However, the varia- 
tions found in chestnut make it a somewhat uncertain mat- 
ter. In Chicago there are chestnut telegraph poles which 
have stood for thirty-three years and still have life in 
them, while in Michigan there are some cedar telegraph 
poles which have stood for twenty-two years and are 
good. 

Woodpeckers destroy many cedar poles, but seldom at- 
tack chestnut poles, because the chestnut is acid, while 
the cedar is an oily wood. Chestnut heartwood has a 
smell something like vinegar. On some chestnut trees 
the wood underneath the sap is pink while on others it 
is white. 

In the South cypress poles have-been used with a good 
deal of success, while on the west Coast sawn redwood 
poles are used a great deal and prove a little cheaper 
than eastern white cedar and are at the same time very 
strong. A practice which is only just beginning to be- 
come common but promises to be important is the use 
of creosoted southern yellow pine telegraph poles, espe- 
cially in places where it is desired that the poles shall 
last a long time and where there is reasonable as- 
surance that it will not be necessary to move them. Al- 
though these poles are expensive they are usually long 
lived and have a great deal of strength. Nearly all of 
the southern yellow pine creosoted poles used are 40 
feet or more long and are of class ‘‘A.’?’ 

In summary it may be said that the Western Unior 
Telegraph Company does not expect that any other mate: 
rial can be successfully substituted for wooden telegraph 
poles in the near future, nor does it expect that wireless 
telegraphy will take the place of the present system. 





THE CLIMAX—A FORD IS SEIZED. 


New Or.EANS, LA., Dee. 7—New Orleans has a new 
Ford joke. No, it has nothing to do with the peace 
junket you’re thinking of, nor with any of the other 
possible ‘‘substitutes’’ that may occur to you. It de 
serves place in these columns because it’s a genuine lum- 
ber story. 

Some years ago, as readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN may recall, something resembling a sensation was 
stirred up here in New Orleans by charges that lumber 
purchased by the New Orleans Dock Board for whart 
construction, repairs and other harbor purposes was not 
up to standard contract grade. The charges contributed 
to the reorganization of the board and resulted finally 
in an investigation. It was a long story. For tlie pur 
poses of this narrative it is only necessary to say that 
the board eventually refused to pay for certain stock 
supplied under contract by the Acme Lumber Company, 
of this city, and alleged to have been passed by the im- 
spectors. The company brought suit to collect the 
amount due under its contract. 

The litigation dragged, as litigation sometimes does. 
But finally, a few months ago, the suit was brought to a 
final conclusion with a judgment for the lumber com 
pany. Requests for liquidation of the judgment brought 
no reply considered satisfactory by the company’s coun 


‘sel. Accordingly on last Wednesday a writ was secure 


authorizing seizure of property to satisfy the judgment. 
Armed with this document, the civil sheriff descended 
upon the dock board and seized—a Ford automobile. 
Anticipating further seizures, the board’s attoruey has 
applied for an injunction to restrain them. It is prom 
ised that the judgment will be provided for in the budget 
to be adopted next April. Meanwhile it appears that 
the Aeme company, with a judgment of about $5,000, 
holds one of the dock board Fords in lieu of other ¢om 
pensation for the time being. 








NICARAGUAN LUMBER IMPORTS. 


Furniture valued at $26,218 was imported into nod 
ragua in 1913. The lumber imported was valued at yi 
575, while other wood manufactures were valued & 
$27,464, The corresponding figures for 1914 are ao 
379; $26,082; $17,444. The values of these ya 0 
coming from the United States were, in 1913, pags 
$11,362; lumber, $36,720; other wood manta 83; 
$18,954. In 1914, furniture, $9,533; lumber, $49,°°° 
other wood manufactures, $10,939. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








PLANS FOR NEW MILL COMPLETED. 


TACOMA, WASH. 

Announcement was made this week by the Lindstrom- 
Haudforth Lumber Company, Perkins Building, that 
plans have been completed and work will be under way 
\vithin a week for rebuilding the company’s sawmill plant 
at Rainier, Wash., destroyed by fire a few months ago. 
It is expected to have the new plant completed and in 
operation in about sixty days. The mill will be a cireular 
ot 60,000 feet capacity, operated by. steam, and the com- 
pany’s plans call for a thoroughly up-to-date plant the 
equal of any of its size in this district and well equipped 
throughout and in many ways improved over the old 
mill for economical and rapid handling of lumber. Kilns 
will be installed; a planing mill and a shingle mill, the 
latter to cut only what cedar comes from the company’s 
own timber. The Lindstrom-Handforth company owns a 
very fine body of timber, with plenty more available, and 
has two and a half miles of logging road operating into 
it. ‘The mill site has Northern Pacific, Great Northern 
and Milwaukee Railroad shipping facilities, opening to 
it points on the three big transcontinental lines. The 
headquarters will remain as at present in Tacoma and, 
pending completion of the mill, the company will con- 
tinue caring for its trade and new customers as it has 
done since the mill burned. The owners of the company, 
Emil G. Lindstrom and T. J. Handforth, are both men of 
broad experience gained by many years in the lumber 
business. Mr. Lindstrom looks after the mill end and 
Mr. Handforth the office and sales end. 





TO REBUILD PLANT DESTROYED. 


EVANSVILLE, INb. 

The Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
this city, will build a modern band and ripsaw mill on 
the site of the old mill at the foot of St. Joseph Avenue, 
which was destroyed by fire four weeks ago. Michael 
Helfrich, secretary and treasurer of the company, re- 
turned a few weeks ago from a business trip of several 
weeks in California. He says the cost of building the 
new mill will be about the same as the loss placed on 
the old mill, which was estimated at $50,000 at the time 
of the fire. When completed the new mill will be like the 
old mill in every way except that more modern machinery 
will be installed, and the mill will be kept busy for several 
months fillmg back orders for lumber and building mate- 
rials that have been delayed because of the fire. About 
sixty men will be employed. Mr. Helfrich says that 
details of the rebuilding plans are now being worked 
out and will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 





NEW MILL TO BE ELECTRIC DRIVEN. 


WINLOCK, WASH. 


The J. A. Veness Lumber Company has completed 
plans for a new mill to take the place of the one recently 
burned, the new plant to be electric driven throughout 
and equipped with the latest uptodate machinery. The 
new plant will be 60x300 feet. While all plans have been 
made, the company advises that it will be in no hurry 
about rushing the work and the mill will not be com- 
pleted and placed in operation until there is a substan- 
tial improvement in the lumber trade generally. The 
present plans of the company contemplate finishing only 
one sile of the mill. The frame, however, is to be made 
large enough to accommodate all the machinery that will 
ever he required, and the plans are drawn for a com- 
plete mill so that should conditions justify the company 
could finish the entire plant in short order and double 
its capacity. When the old mill was burned the com- 
pany was fortunate in being able to save the planer, 
sheds, ry kilns, most of the lumber yard and the electric 
power plant. In order to have sufficient electrie power 
to run the entire new plant the 300 kilowatt machine now 
m the electrie power plant will be taken out and re. 


i 


placed with a 500 kilowatt turbine. Thus the plant will 
be equipped with two 500 kilowatt machines that will 
furnish sufficient power to run the entire plant by elec- 
tricity. 


——_—eoeoreews* 


CITIZENS WELCOME A NEW PLANT. 


Banquet Signalizes First Work of Sawmill—A Boon to 
a West Coast Community. 


ENTERPRISE, ORE. 

The big sawmill plant of the East Oregon Lumber 
Company, practically in complete running condition, 
moved its machinery for the first time last week, an 
event of so great significance to this town and 
Wallowa County generally that Enterprise took semi- 
official recognition of it. It was in the form of a ban- 
quet held in the Fraternal Building on Friday even- 
ing, November 19, given to I. H. Fetty, president of 
the East Oregon Lumber Company; Vice-president 
Duval Jackson; Superintendent J. H. Pollitt; H. V. 
Carlton and others connected with the sawmilling en- 
terprise, and served under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Federated Church. 

The banquet was probably the most elaborate of 
the kind ever given in this vicinity, the menu was of 


the highest order and the incidental music was of a ° 


kind that would have done credit to a simiiar gather- 
ing in any of the largest cities of the west Coast. 

A. C. Miller, president of the Commercial Club, 
acted as toastmaster, and in recognition of his repre- 
sentation of the interests of the city the citizens of 
Enterprise presented to him during the evening a dia- 
mond pin, strengthening the compliment by presenting 
a huge bouquet to Mrs. Miller. 

The big sawmill plant is of incalculable significance 
to Enterprise and the speakers of the evening con- 
fined their remarks to the mill and its builders and 
officers. The first of the speakers—G. W. Hyatt— 
traced the growth of Enterprise from the start to 
the present. Jay H. Dobbins spoke on ‘‘ Wallowa 
County.’’ He gave a history of sawmilling in this 
community and dwelt upon the advantages secured 
through the location here of the plant of the East 
Oregon company. I. H. Fetty, president of the com- 
pany, gave a detailed account of the locating of the 
plant at Enterprise and some statistical information 
of the lumber industry that was of especial interest 
to his hearers. After referring to the fact that Ore- 
gon is the most heavily timbered State in the Union 
he said: 


In your own county there are 7,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, sufficient to keep the mill which we are building 
here running ten hours a day for 200 years. I will further 
state that 500,000,000,000 feet of standing timber that you 
have is sufficient to manufacture 27,000,000 carloads of lum- 
ber, so that you will bear in mind there is plenty of lumber. 
Use it, and we will be glad. 

Here Mr. Fetty went into details of the purposes of 
the new company and its relation to this community 
in a way that evoked enthusiastic applause. He was 
followed by other speakers, among them G. E. Hayden, 
Duval Jackson and J. C. Edsall, all of the East Ore- 
gon Lumber Company; and by George W. Hodge, 
J. H. Dobbin, W. R. Holmes, Daniel Boyd, F. A. Clark 
and J. A. Burleigh. They directed their remarks to 
the lumber industry in Oregon in general and the 
establishment of the East Oregon Lumber Company in 
particular. 

The contract of the East Oregon Lumber Company 
with the Government provides that cutting is to be- 
gin on Government timber January 1 next, but con- 
struction work has progressed so rapidly that the mill 
is ready in advance of the contract time. Work was 
begun on the plant early in 1914 with the building of 
a logging road of forty miles, of which fifteen miles 
has been constructed, over which logging trains are 
now running. The mill is of 100,000 feet daily ca- 


pacity and is equipped throughout with the most 
approved modern machinery. One side of the mill is 
now running, cutting about 50,000 feet a day, this 
material being used in necessary construction work 
about the plant, and the entire plant is expected to 
be in operation within a few days. The officers of 
the East Oregon Lumber Company are: I. H. Fetty, 
president and general manager; Duval Jackson and 
George A. Metcalf, vice presidents; J. R. Brinkley, 
secretary, and G. M. Smith, treasurer. The company 
is capitalized at $1,250,000. 


EXPLAINS CAUSE OF EMBARGO. 

In connection with the embargo declared by the Penn- 
sylvania lines on lumber entering the City of New York 
tor export, the railroad officially announced under date 
of November 30 that there are now 125 cars of lumber 
under through bills-of-lading for export through the 
Port of New York. Because of the slowness with which 
these cars are being ordered for delivery the railroad 
feels that it is necessary, in the interest of shippers 
throughout the country, that additional cars loaded with 
lumber be kept out of New York territory until some 
of the cars on hand have been cared for. Through its 
traffic department and special bureaus, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is trying to keep in touch with all its patrons 
in order that they may be advised so far as possible as 
to just what the conditions are on the road and what 
delays, if any, may be expected in the movements of 
lumber. 

On the morning of November 30 there were on the 
various divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines, 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie, 6,151 cars of freight for 
export and lighterage at New York. The location of the 
ears east of Philadelphia is as follows: 





At Greenville, 1,335 ; at Harsimus Cove, 525; Meadows, 91; 

Waverly, 1; West Morrisville, 21; Trenton Division, 15 ; mov- 
ing on the New York Division, $9; stored at West Morrisville, 
92; stored between Rahway and Elizabeth, 410; stored at 
3ristol, 44; at Morrisville to be drilled, 88, and stored at 
Waldo avenue, 37, making a total for that divison of 2,746. 
On other divisions there were 3,405 cars, of which 1,766 were 
on the Eastern Pennsylvania Division, 176 cars moving on the 
same division; on the Western Pennsylvania Division, 623; 
on the Philadelphia Terminal Division, 34 cars; 163 on the 
Maryland Division; 328 on the Central Division; 124 on the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, and 191 on the 
Delaware Division. 

The total number of cars, on the system November 30 
—6,151—was a decrease of 324 from the previous day. 
In addition to the lighterage freight being held in cars, 
about 2,000 carloads of freight have been unloaded on 
the piers in Mew York and are now awaiting orders. In 
accordance with the railroad’s plans of storing cars on 
side tracks at various convenient points, the cars at pres- 
ent are distributed over different parts of the railroad 
in order that the road and terminals may be kept open to 
handle as quickly as possible the large local and through 
domestic traffic, food supplies ete., for the large centers 
on the system. 

To meet this extraordinary situation the railroad has 
established a special bureau in charge of operating, traffic 
and accounting officers, which keeps careful records of 
exactly where each car is located so that when ordered 
by shippers for delivery it can be picked out and for- 
warded with the least possible delay. Still another spe- 
cial bureau has been established to care for the freight 
situation on the New York Division. 





CoMMERCIAL Attaché Henry F. Baker at Petrograd, 
Russia, says there is apparently a promising field in 
Russia for American appliances and machinery neces- 
sary to the development of Russia’s great timber re- 
sources and also for the various local woodworking in- 
dustries. Among the appliances needed he mentions log- 
ging locomotives, cableways, stationary engines, trae- 
tors, hoisting planes; and machinery for sawmilling, 


for cutting shingles and for the various details in wood- 
working operations. 
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LEE’ \ ™ “ 
EFT) PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION OF EAST OREGON LUMBER COMPANY’S SAWMILL AT ENTERPRISE, ORE., ON OCTOBER 1. (CENTER) FIRST CAR OF LOGS SENT 
(RIGHT) MILL IN OPERATION NOVEMBER 20. 
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ASKS CONSIDERATION OF SHIP BILL. 


President Explains Need of a Merchant Marine in 
Address to Congress—Provisions Reviewed. 


[By ODELL.] 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8—In his address to Con- 
gress this week President Wilson urged the prompt con- 
sideration of measures designed to upbuild the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The necessity for opening new 
trade routes and for taking care of the traffic on certain 
established trade routes which have been temporarily in- 
terrupted or discontinued on account of the war in 
Europe, he said, constitutes an emergency that must be 
met by measures to afford immediate relief. The Presi- 
dent declared that while in his judgment it ought to de- 
volve upon private capital ultimately to restore the 
American merchant marine to its old time prestige, the 
necessities of the day are such that Government aid is 
now requisite to start the building of new ships and to 
establish trade with countries where the United States 
has hitherto had only small markets. To accomplish this 
Government aid the President recommended to Congress 
the passage of the McAdoo ship purchase bill, which was 
defeated in the last session, with certain amendments 
which have been added recently in order, it is said, to 
give it a greater popular appeal. He indicated, how- 
ever, that in his own mind he is not fully determined as 
to the best method to accomplish the rejuvenation of the 
American merchant marine, by saying that he is not so 
much concerned with the specific remedies as with the 
principle itself. He plainly opened the way for further 
consideration of the measure, probably in the hope that 
a bill can be framed which will receive the support of 
enough of the minority party in Congress to secure its 
passage. 

The McAdoo bill, however, has already been framed 
and will soon be introduced and sent to the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine. The present plan is to have 
the same bill introduced in both the House and Senate 
so that it may be considered separately by both bodies, 
and passed by one or the other as quickly as possible. 

The bill does not propose a Government corporation 
to operate the vessels, but provides instead for the crea- 
tion of a board to have control of all shipping matters in 
the United States including ocean freight rates. This 
board is to build or purchase ships and then charter, 
lease or transfer them to private corporations for opera- 
tion. The theory is that the Government will build ships 
which private corporations could not afford to build and 
then lease these vessels to the corporations upon terms 
that will assure profits to the corporations but losses to 
the Government. In other words, it is a round-about 
method of getting at ship subsidies. 

The measure was drafted by Solicitor Thurman of the 
Department of Commerce and was reviewed by Secretary 
Redfield, Secretary McAdoo, and Representative Alex- 
ander, chairman of the merchant marine committee. The 
bill provides for the creation of a United States Ship- 
ping Board ‘‘for the purpose of encouraging and de- 
veloping merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with foreign coun- 
tries and with its territories and possessions.’’ The 
board, it is proposed, shall be made up of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce as ex officio mem- 
bers, and three commissioners to be appointed by the 
President. The first commissioner named shall hold office 
for a term of two years, the second for four years and 
the third for six years. After that all members shall 
hold office for six years. 

No commissioner may engage in any other business, 
vocation or employment, and may be removed by the 
President for cause. In the absence of the Secretary of 
the Navy or the Secretary of Commerce, the assistant 
secretaries of these departments may act as ex officio 
members of the board. It is provided that each commis- 
sioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year and the 
secretary of the board, to be named by the commission- 
ers, shall receive $5,000 a year. The board is authorized 
by the bill to employ and fix compensation for such 
officers, naval architects, clerks and other employees as it 
may deem necessary and the President may authorize, or 
detail officers of the military and naval service to duty 
with the board. 

With the exception of the secretary, clerk to each com- 
missioner and attorneys, naval architects, experts and 
examiners, all employees of the board are placed under 
the civil service. Authority is conferred on the board, 
with the approval of the President, ‘‘to construct in 
American ship yards and navy yards, as their capacity 
will permit, or elsewhere, or to purchase vessels of a 
type, as far as the commercial requirements of the marine 
service trade of the United States permit, suitable for 
use as naval auxiliaries and army transports, with a 
view to transferring, chartering or leasing such vessels 
to corporations, firms or individuals desiring to use them 
in the transportation of the commerce of the United 
States with foreign countries, or with Alaska, Panama 
Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico, Island of Guam and Tutuila.’’ 

For this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue $50,000,000 Panama Canal bonds, payable in fifty 
years or earlier, at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The board is authorized to charter, lease or 


transfer vessels to corporations, firms and individuals 
upon terms to be prescribed by the board, with the pro- 
viso that vessels may be commandeered for naval auxil- 
iary purposes at a rair value if taken over absolutely, 
or at a tair rental if taken over temporarily. The board 
is empowered to fix the value with the approval of the 
President. 

Authority is also given to the President to charter, 
lease or transfer such naval auxiliary ships belonging to 
the naval establishment of the United States as are 
suitable for commercial purposes and which are not re- 
quired for the use of the navy in time of peace; also 
vessels belonging to the Department of War suitable for 
canal uses, and vessels now operated or owned by the 
Panama Railroad Company to any corporation, firm, or 
individual for commercial uses upon condition that they 
may be reclaimed by the Government at fair value or 
rental. 

When circumstances permit, it is provided that the 
President shall give reasonable notice in writing to the 
lessees or owners of the vessels when the ships are 
wanted for the naval auxiliary or transport service, but 
in the event of an emergency such as war the vessels 
may be taken over without notice. 

lt is prescribed that all vessels chartered or leased by 
the board or by the President for commercial purposes 
must be under American registry and subject to all laws 
of the United States. Provision is made for the incor- 


poration of the shipping board either under the laws 


of the United States or any State or the District of 
Columbia. Power is given to the Board to regulate 
the operation of all steamship lines and vessels engaged 
as common ¢arriers in the transportation of passengers 
and property between ports of the United States and be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, ‘‘and to 
determine and prescribe reasonable freight rates or 
charges to be demanded or collected for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property in such trade and just, 
fair and reasonable classifications, regulations and prac- 
tices to be followed with regard thereto.’’ 

It is provided that the board may prescribe preferential 
rates if, in its judgment, such rates are necessary in 
order to carry out the purposes of the act. The board 
may also prescribe through routes when property is 
transported from an inland point in the United States 
to foreign countries or territorial possessions of the 
United States, the transportation being by railroads in 
the United States and vessels under American registry 
and enrollment. The board is also empowered to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rail and water rates and 
joint rates. It may even prescribe such rates for specific 
sailings and when deemed necessary may fix the preferen- 
tial joint rail and water rates. 

If the railroads and vessel owners fail to agree upon 
the apportionment of joint through rail and water rates, 
the board, after a hearing, may prescribe the propor- 
tions to be received by the various participating carriers. 
In determining the divisions the board is required to 
act in conjunction with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The board is also given authority to investigate 
the organization, conduct and management of steamship 
lines and to furnish the President with information that 
will enable him to seek the necessary legislation to regu- 
late them. The bill extends the provisions of the exist- 
ing act to regulate commerce and amendments so as to 
include common earriers engaged in oversea trade under 
American registry. The shipping board is substituted 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, however, in the 
regulation of water transportation. 

It is provided that after January 1, 1917, no corpora- 
tion shall engage in oversea shipping that does not first 
obtain a United States license and the board is author- 
ized to establish rules and regulations in this regard 
provided that they do not affect the existing laws re- 
garding steam vessels. Any ship operating under the 
proposed act is to be listed by the Secretary of the Navy 
with the approval of the board as a ‘‘vessel of the 
United States auxiliary réserve,’’ and such officers and 
members of the crews as may volunteer for the purpose 
may be enrolled as members of the reserve. To induce 
enrollment in the reserve the bill provides that each 
enlisted man shall receive an allowance of $3 a month, 
and petty officers $5, warrant officers $8, officers $12. To 
put the act into effect at once an initial appropriation of 
$10,000,000 is made out of the funds in the Treasury, 
and to reimburse the Treasury an issue of Panama 
Canal bounds of an equal amount is authorized. One 
of the important features of the bill provides that the 
United States may become a minority stockholder in 
corporations that charter or lease vessels from the Gov- 
ernment. It is by no means certain, however, that this 
provision will remain in the bill when it is presented to 
the House and Senate. 


REINTRODUCES BILL FOR ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—Representative Mondell of 
Wyoming has reintroduced the bill which he had in the 
last session of Congress, providing that 25 percent of 
all moneys received from the national forests shall be 
expended by the secretary of agriculture for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
forests in the States from which the proceeds are derived. 
The bill also authorizes the secretary to codperate with 


State officials in the building of roads within the States, 
the tederal money being auded to that appropriated by 
the States. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT CONTINUES. 


General Situation in the Twelve Reserve Districts 
Shows Betterment—Lumber Advances Slowly. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The continued improve- 
ment in general business tnrougnout tne United pdtutes 
is again revealed im the reports ot the I ederal reserve 
agents in the tweive reserve districts which have Just 
been made public by the Hederal Reserve Board. 

The reports in briet are as tollows: 

Boston.—Business has improved but slightly if at all, 
Economies which have been practiced by all classes tor 
the last year or two are pernaps not being rigidly ob- 
served and the public generally 1s spending money more 
freely than in the past. ‘This is presumably due to a 
large extent to the general improvement in conditions 
ana especially to the fact that labor is more generally 
employed. money rates show no advance, the tone being 
aecidedly easy and the supply large. 

New York.—Activity and improvement of trade and 
inaustry continued during Octoper. Retail and depart- 
ment stores report business very much better, with in- 
creasing demand for higher grade goods. Orders for steel 
are reported very heavy, notwithstanding steadily ad- 
vancing prices and output. There have been a marked 
increase in activity in the bond market and a strong 
demand for railroad issues. 

Philadelphia.—Conditions throughout this district are 
gradually becoming better and substantial improvement 
is being reported in nearly all lines. Mills and factories 
of all kinds are working at nearer normat capacity than 
tor some time. Some concerns have voluntarily increased 
wages and reduced working hours and in many cases 
payrolls are larger than they have ever been. ‘There is 
a dearth of skilied mechanics and labor generally seems 
to be tully employed. Railroads are enjoying unusually 
heavy trathic and repair snops are working to full ca- 
pacity. The brick and lumber trades are still far from 
satisfactory, but show signs of improvement. Prices are 
still very low and profits correspondingly small. Cement 
production is not up to normal and demand is only fair. 

Cleveland.—Tremendous demand for steel products and 
unprecedented activity in the steel and allied businesses 
continue throughout district No. 4. Prices are the high- 
est since the early part of 1908, when they were main- 
tained for the purpose of aiding liquidation after the 
panic. There is no lack of employment but rather a 
scarcity of labor. Building permits in six large cities of 
the district show $6,785,998 for October as against $7,252,- 
791 for September and $4,807,425 tor October of last year. 
The building operations in the six cities up to November 
1, 1915, are approximately $5,000,000 ahead of the ten 
months of last year. 

Richmond.—November has witnessed a further de- 
velopment of the very satisfactory general conditions 
heretofore reported as strongly in evidence. The Caro- 
linas sold cotton freely at top prices and in doing so 
permitted general and generous lhquidation. The lumber 
industry is improving slowly and an increasing demand 
for both export and domestic uses is expected. 

Atlanta.—The general conditions in this district for the 
last thirty days represent more of a continuance of the 
favorable situation and outlook reported last month than 
the introduction of any new features. Lumber shows an 
advancing tendency. Recent purchases by the Russian 
and Italian governments have tended materially to 
Strengthen the market. Railroads have purchased more 
freely during the last thirty days than for any like period 
since 1910. 

Chicago.—Business deevlopment in this district during 
November has been favorable and confirms former re- 
ports of general recovery. Confidence in the future is in- 
dicated by the large expenditures being undertaken for 
the purpose of enlarging outputs. Most of the large 
cities in the district show building gains in the last 
month well over the figures of a year ago. The building 
gains at Chicago exceeded $5,700,000; at Detroit $1,120,000; 
Indianapolis, $200,000; Sioux City, $95,000; Springfield, 
$90,000. There was also a good gain at Milwaukee. This 
has created extraordinary demand for prompt supply of 
materials. 

St. Louis.—Reports indicate considerable increases in 
business activity in all parts of this district. Business 
men are generally confident and even optimistic in their 
views for the future. The improvement is noted in prac- 
ticaily all lines. 

Minneapolis._-There has been a large amount of con- 
struction at all the urban centers and an active demand 
at line yards for lumber and material for construction 
on the farm. Industrial conditions are good and labor 
is fully employed. 


Kansas City.—There is great activity in the building 
trades and civic and public improvements, which gives 
fair employment to all classes of labor, both common 
and skilled. With the approach of cold weather and the 
activities of the holiday season it is expected that the 
commercial, industrial and business conditions will ma- 
terially improve and the district, generally speaking, 38 
facing the next few months with optimistic complacency. 


Dallas.—Tabulated reports from the various sections of 
the eleventh district, which includes all of Texas, south- 
ern Oklahoma, northern Louisiana, southern New Mexico 
and southeastern Arizona, show a gratifying recovery 
from conditions that existed at this period a year 280. 


San Francisco.—Distance and difficulties of transporta- 
tion have prevented the present abnormal foreign de- 
mand from giving important stimulus to the trade and 
industry of this district. It seems justifiable, therefore 
to expect that small readjustments will be required west 
of the Rocky Mountains when these demands shrink at 
the close of the war. A concurrent increase in the de- 
mand for lumber is not unlikely to offset fully the 
crease in the demand then for other products. 50 this 
district may justly hope for reasonable stability in its 
commerce. There is perceptible betterment in lumberin& 
which is the major industry of Washington and os 
There have been important inquiries and considera’ : 
buying which have somewhat strengthened the demo 
ized prices. 
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Railroad News of Special 





Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 
| 





ROADS SLOW TO ANSWER QUERIES. 


Time Limit on Transportation Questions Nearly Up— 
Commission Experts Classifying Replies Received. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 8.—With several large rail- 
roads yet to send in their replies to the list of questions 
sent out in August, calling for detailed information re- 
garding lumber transportation, the time limit will expire 
December 15. Replies have been received from the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Louisville & Nashvillee and some other large carriers of 
lumber. Many of the smaller roads also have sent in 
their replies. Lumber shippers generally have replied to 
the list of questions on which the commission desired 
information from them. 

The commission asked the shippers to reply to a num- 
ber of questions and to do so in such a way as to give 
its members a broad view of the field. 

The date originally fixed for the replies was October 15, 
but shippers and carriers asked for an extension, and 
the limit was extended to December 15. Officials of the 
commission see no reason for granting a further exten- 
sion of time, and up to date none has been requested. 

Experts of the commission are now engaged in classify- 
ing the replies received. Separate sheets were sent out 
for replies on different subjects. These are being placed 
together so that all of the information under one head 
will be more readily available. 

Just as soon as the work of classification has been 
finished the data will be gone over carefully by the com- 
mission and lumber tariffs generally will be studied 
where that is deemed necessary, with a view to preparing 
for a series of hearings in different sections of the 
country. 

It will be several weeks before the commission is ready 
to proceed with hearings. Neither the time nor the place 
for holding hearings has been determined. It is not 
known definitely whether some hearings will be held in 
Washington. The probability is that they will be held 
in those sections of the country where conditions of trans- 
portation promise to be most productive of information. 

Hearings probably will be held in Chicago, on the 
Pacific coast, and at some point in the South. 





COMMISSION DISMISSES COMPLAINTS 


Finds Milling-in-Transit Rules Complained of by 
Lumbermen Not Unreasonable. 








Wasuinoton, D. C., Dee. 7—In a formal printed opin- 
ion the Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed 
applicable to transit of lumber at points on the Louis- 
Maley & Wertz and the Nickey & Sons Company (Ine.), 
involving the reasonableness of the rules and regulations 
applicable to transit on lumber at points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville system. The commission finds that the 
existing rules and regulations are not unreasonable or un- 
duly discriminatory. 

The two complaints last named also asked reparation 
on shipments of lumber moving within the last two years. 
Otherwise the three complaints are substantially similar, 
and for that reason the commission covered all of them 
in one opinion, which was prepared by Commissioner 
Clements. 

The opinion says in part: 

It is alleged that effective on June 16, 1912, the defendant 
amended its transit rules and regulations by requiring shippers 
to keep detailed records and make daily reports of the receipt 
of all logs and to segregate each species of wood and lumber 
manufactured from the different varieties of logs, and by pro- 
viding that the transit rate would not be accorded on a ship- 
ment of logs inbound unless an equivalent outbound shipment 
of lumber of the same species were made. The charge is made 
that the requirement of a segregation in claims and reports 
of each species of logs and lumber and the requirement that 
detailed records be kept and daily reports be made are unjust 
and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. What in sub- 
stance complainants desire is that all hardwood logs shall be 
regarded as one species and that the “kind for kind” rule be 
abrogated, which, if done, would make unnecessary the keeping 
of the records and the making of the reports now required. 

Complainants generally buy logs of the different species of 
hardwood timber, oak, ash, maple, poplar etc., sometimes all 
at the same point and sometimes at different points, and these 
logs are shipped to their respective plants without being sepa- 
rated in the cars, and occasionally shipments are billed as 
‘ogs without any designation of the kind or kinds, although the 
‘ariffs require such designation on the billing. The local tariff 
rate, called the gross rate, is paid on the logs when they move 
to the mills. Thereafter within twelve months when the lum- 
ber from any particular kind of logs is shipped out at the local 
rate to point of destination the defendant refunds a portion of 
‘he inbound rate on a sufficient quantity of logs of the same 
ind to make the lumber shipped out, it being estimated that 
‘aree pounds of logs make one pound of lumber. The rate 
“esulting by deducting the refund from the gross rate is called 
‘se net rate. The logs from which this lumber is made may 
‘ove from different points of origin from which different 

nounts of refunds are applied. * * * If when the manu- 
‘cturer ships out poplar or maple lumber he could use an 
‘bound expense bill on shipments of logs of whatever species, 
“tc opportunity to utilize the inbound billing yielding the 
Steatest refund would be increased. It is the lack of this 
°pportunity which is the gravamen of the complaints. * * * 


ft 


The underlying principle of all transit arrangements is that 
the same commodity which moves to the transit point shall 
move therefrom in a more or less changed form. ‘To require 
absolute identity of inbound log and outbound lumber would 
destroy, of course, the value of the transit accorded these com- 
plainants, because of the impracticability of tracing each log 
or shipment of logs to the lumber produced therefrom; but 
complainants’ contention that because such absolute identity 
can not be secured there should be permitted a further sub- 
stitution by according to hardwood logs the net rate to the 
transit point upon shipment from such point of the required 
weight of hardwood lumber, without regard to the kind of logs 
or of lumber, is not sound. 

The records and reports required to be kept and made by 
complainants as conditions precedent to obtaining the transit 
refunds are necessary to make effective the kind for kind rule, 
and if that rule is just and reasonable its necessary incidents 
must be. 

Complainants presented testimony tending to show that the 
transit rules of the Illinois Central Railroad Company are more 
liberal to shippers of logs and the products thereof than are 
the rules of the defendant carrier here complained of; that on 
defendant’s line different colored corn may be substituted the 
one color for another, and that spring wheat and winter wheat 
are rated as one commodity for the purpose of applying transit 
refunds, that less frequent reports are required to obtain 
transit rates on wheat than on logs, and that no segregation 
of different kinds, grades, or staples of cotton is required. 
It was shown that the defendant maintains the same transit 
rules relating to logs and lumber at all points on its line. 
Neither any one nor all of the facts proved by complainants 
constitute proof of unjust discrimination. 





DISAPPOINTED AT ADVERSE DECISION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 8.—Disappointment was occa- 
sioned among local lumbermen over the receipt of a 
telegram here today announcing the adverse decision 
handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the complaint against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway seeking the privilege of milling-in-transit of logs. 
The complainants in the case were Maley & Wertz, of 
Evansville, Ind.; Nickey & Sons Company (Ine.), of 
Memphis, Tenn., and the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. 
Argument was heard here some time ago before Examiner 
Hines of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Nashville lumbermen already enjoy in limited manner 
milling-in-transit privileges on lumber but in the com- 
plaint against the defendant carriers the substitution of 
‘“‘hardwoods out’’ for ‘‘hardwoods in’’ on the same 
through rate was asked. 


FILE JOINT COMPLAINTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7—The American Fork & 
Hoe Company and National Handle Company, of Cleve- 
1and, and the Union Fork & Hoe Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, have filed a joint complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Frisco and many other 
carriers, alleging that unreasonable rates are collected 
on handle timber in the rough, sawed or turned to shape 
but not further finished, shipped from Blytheville, Ark., 
to Cairo, Memphis, St. Louis and other points where 
complainants have factories. To the three points named 
the rates are 3 cents higher than the rates on lum- 
ber, and complainants contend handle timber should take 
the lumber rates. In some instances present rates are 
declared unreasonable to the extent of 5 to 7 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Phil I. Adam, of New Orleans, has filed a complaint 
against the Illinois Central and Fernwood & Gulf rail- 
roads, protesting against the collection of demurrage on 
two carload shipments of lumber from Mississippi points 
to New Orleans for export in July and August of last 
year. Owing to the outbreak of the war the steamship 
company refused to transport the lumber to its foreign 
destination. The railroads held that this constituted the 
lumber domestic shipments and collected demurrage for 
several days. 

The complaint of the Union Lumber Company, of 
Milvid, Tex., against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railroad, involving switching charges at Milvid, which 
was on the docket for oral argument before the commis- 
sion December 1, was submitted on briefs. 





AUTHORIZES REVISION OF RATES. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Southern Railway to re- 
vise the rates on wooden articles taking the carload lum- 
ber rate from points in Georgia, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia to eastern and Virginia 
cities, interior eastern New England and Canadian points 
and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory as shown in tariff 
11880 so that the same rates will apply as were in etfect 
on the kind of lumber from which the said wooden ar- 
ticles are manufactured. Rates filed under this author- 

ity will be subject to complaint and investigation. 





‘‘HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.’’ 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers prizes to the 
value of $50 for the best letters on ‘‘How I Hold 
My Farm Trade.’’ See particulars of this new 
contest for retailers on page 48 of this issue. 











ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDER. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—In a second supplemen- 
tal order the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended a tariff filed by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, effective January 1, and one filed by the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, effective December 28, 
proposing an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds on yel- 
low pine and hardwood lumber from points in south- 
eastern territory to destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory. The two tariffs are suspended until 
March 30, the date announced in the original suspension 
order. 

George C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., have 
filed a complaint against the Southern Railway et al., 
alleging that unreasonable rates are charged on ship- 


_ments of cedar lumber from points in North Carolina 


on the Southern and Seaboard Air Line to destinations 
north of the Ohio and Potomae rivers. According to the 
complaints, the carriers charge from 4 to 8 cents more 
per 100 pounds for transporting cedar lumber than for 
oak, pine and other lumber. The complaints state that 
cedar lumber shipped from this section is relatively in- 
ferior and that the rates should be lowered to the level 
charged on other lumber. Reparation is asked on cer- 
tain past shipments. 





TEXAS FREIGHT RATE CASES HEARD. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 8.—Examiner A. 8. Worthington, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was in Houston 
Saturday to take up the hearings of two cases. One 
of these was the complaint of the Thompson Bros. Lum- 
ber Company against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road and other lines, which alleged that a rate of $3.10 
a ton charged on lump and run of mine coal from Okla- 
homa points to Seguin, Tex., was unreasonable, because 
it exceeded the published rates to other sawmills in the 
same general territory. Mr. Worthington was in Beau- 
mont Monday where he took up the hearing of the 
Orange Commercial Club against the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith Railway, charging that a rate of 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds which was exacted for the transportation 
of lumber for export from points on the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad to Orange was unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. 





DEMANDS THAT GATEWAYS BE OPENED. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner Pugh was here this week and took testi- 
mony in two important lumber cases, one being that of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association against the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, asking that 
the Portland gateway be thrown open to shipments 
originating on the Astoria division of the road so that 
it mcy be possible to ship to common points via the 
Union Pacific. The other was a case wherein the same 
association seeks to have opened the Tacoma gateway 
to lumber shipments originating on the Tacoma & East- 
ern Railroad, a subsidiary of the Milwaukee system. 
The closed gateway on the Tacoma & Eastern bars ship- 
pers from the use of the Northern Pacific Railroad, com- 
peting with the Milwaukee. It was testified by manufac- 
turers that the closing of these gateways had worked 
severe hardships on the lumber manufacturers, especially 
in the matter of getting prompt service. 





FILES REQUEST FOR SUSPENSION OF PROPOSED 
TARIFF, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 7.—Nashville lumbermen are 
highly aroused over the technical compliance with the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
part of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, for a new recip- 
rocal switching tariff at Nashville, but which, local lum- 
bermen contend, fails actually to comply with the spirit 
of the commission’s ruling. On that account T. M. Hen- 
derson, of the Nashville Traffic Bureau, representing the 
local Lumbermen’s Club and other Nashville shippers’ 
organizations, has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Tennessee Railroad Commission a 
request for a suspension of the proposed reciprocal 
switching tariff. The requested suspension was granted 
by the State commission. 





USEFUL CHART IS COMPILED. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 7.—Traffic Manager Moore of 
the Southern Pine Association is preparing a series of 
charts which will show in a novel and convenient way 
the rail rates on export stock from practically all shipping 
points at which members of the association operate 
mills to the several ports from which they may ship. 
Each of the seven States of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia and Florida is being mapped 
separately, rail lines and shipping points of association 
mills being indicated. Export rates to the various ports 
are designated by numerals at each shipping point, the 
rates to various ports being distinguished by the colors 
in which the figures are marked. Thus the rates to New 
Orleans will be designated, throughout the series, by one 
color; those to Mobile by another; to Port Arthur by a 
third, and so on. By reference to the chart of the State 
in which his mill is situated the manufacturer will be 
able to ascertain at a glance the export rates from his 
shipping point not merely to one but to all of the ports 
available. On the reverse side of the chart the informa- 
tion will be printed in detail to avoid the possibility of 
confusion and mistake. Mr. Moore believes that the asso- 
ciation members will find these charts very fiseful, en- 
abling them to ascertain and make comparisons of the 
export rates to various ports with the least possible de 
lay and trouble. 
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UNIFORM GRADING FOR HEMLOCK URGED. 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Hold Special Meeting to 
Discuss Resawing of Lumber and Uniform Manufacture. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dee. 7.—The Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manutacturers’ Association held a_ spe- 
cial meeting in the Hotel Pfister today. Many im- 
portant subjects came up for discussion, one being the 
question of resawing hemlock. This subject took up 
three hours ot the time allotted for the discussion of 
resawing hemlock, uniform manufacture, uniform prac- 
tice of putting up merchantabvle hemlock, the advantages 
ot adopting a trademark, marketing conditions and im- 
proving the hemlock grade book. 

President R. B. Goodman called the meeting to order 
at 9:40 a. m. In addressing the convention he said 
that it was a special meeting known as the ‘‘sales aud 
grade meeting,’’ and was the first logical step in the 
hemlock promotion campaign, which was undertaken by 
the association at its last meeting. He said that it 
Was necessary to start on a sound toundation. The as- 
sociation should educate the public up to the intrinsic 
merit of hemlock as a wood, the effect of which propa- 
ganda would be far reaching and lasting. The most im- 
portant point, however, he said, is the fact that hem- 
lock should be properly manutactured and graded. In 
other words, hemlock should be delivered to the retailer 
and consumer and make good, as it should fulfill all the 
claims that the manufacturer makes for it. Mr. Good- 
man said that the fact that temporary conditions in 
other producing regions has given hemlock manufacturers 
an advantage in marketing gave them no right to feel 
secure, because if there is an over-production in these 
geographical divisions hemlock would feel the effect of 
it. He stated that it may take a year or possibly three 
years for this over-production to assume proportiors 
sufficiently great to break the market and open the hem- 
lock territory to a flood of low priced lumber. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

I will confess that I was dubious about the efliciency of 
advertising hemlock lumber when Mr. Hamar first advocated 
a movement of this kind a year and a half ago. There was 
not enough business going on. There was not enough build- 
ing under way and, while it might have been far-sighted to 
have advertised in a period of extreme depression, it is cer- 
tain that such advertising would not bring as great and as 
prompt results as advertising in a period of active build- 
ing and I believe that now that there is a general revival in 
business assured is the most opportune time for beginning our 
campaign. All that we say now is heard by listening ears. 
Now that we are able te move our hemlock let us move it 
and insist that we are moving it on its own merits. 


Mr. Goodman then turned over the chair to M. J. 
Quinlan, chairman of the bureau of market conditions. 
Mr. Quinlan, on taking the chair, said that the time 
devoted to the different subjects would necessarily be 
restricted and he hoped that the members would confine 
themselves strictly to the questions presented, but that 
he hoped that there would be time to thrash out all of the 
different phases of the questions to be discussed. He 
said that the association has decided to spend a large 
sum of money in boosting hemlock, as the members have 
realized that some step in this direction must be taken, 
and he thought that intelligent and definite plans should 
be adopted and should be strictly adhered to. The 
association has hired specialists to suggest treatment 
and remedies to be applied, but he said these could 
not be made effective without the united action of the 
membership. He urged the members to give close at- 
tention to the discussions of the various committees and 
to their formulative plans. Only by so doing, he said, 
can those plans be made effective. Mr. Quinlan stated 
that the first question to come before the meeting was 
that of resawing hemlock and he called on 8. Gilson, of 
Rice Lake, Wis., to take the chair. 

Mr. Gilson fully covered the subject of resawing hem- 
lock in his address. He said that the practice of market- 
ing 2-inch hemlock resawed and worked to boards, ship- 
lap, dimension and merchantable without grading after 
working had been discussed by the members at the last 
meeting. He said that it is a very important subject 
and should have the careful consideration of the members. 
He thought personally that if the association did not 
recognize a grade of 2-inch piece stuff, resawed, product 
of the piece after working, it would do more to promote 
the use of hemlock lumber than all the money that might 
be expended in the next five years in carrying on an ad- 
vertising campaign. The idea is to reach the consumers 
as well as the retailers, to inform them of the merits of 
hemlock and Mr. Gilson said it is absolutely necessary to 
put out grades that would speak for themselves. This, 
he said, can not be done if the manufacturer makes an 
inferior grade of stock, owing to the fact that the 
retailer as a rule buys 2-inch stock worked to shiplap, 
dimension, merchantable or boards. By so doing the re- 
tailer orders a dimension grade of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 worked 
and when this stock is received it is represented as Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 shiplap ete., as represented by the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He 
quoted some examples on a basis of $4 off on Nos. 1 
and 2 and $5 off on No. 3, in which stock, if it had 
been graded after working and shipped on an inch basis, 
the mill would have gained $5.09 on 10,006 feet. This 
is a small loss covering the transaction; and the greatest 
injustice in working the stock is done to the consumer, as 
buying the, stock from his retailer it is recommended to 
him as No. 2 shiplap when in reality it contains 30 
percent of No. 3. This will have a tendency to dis- 
courage him from using hemlock, as the retailer is able 
to buy either fir or yellow pine of a more uniform grade 


and the retailer is willing to pay the difference in price 
asked. 

Mr. Gilson said that a committee at the last meeting 
held in Milwaukee advised the association to discontinue 
shipping 2-inch hemlock resawed in grades No. 2 and 
better, and that this should read No. 3 and better, owing 
to the fact that the members of the association had a 
limited market for its low-grade stock. Mr. Gilson thought 
it advisable to put out a uniform grade in the No. 3, 
as well as in the No. 2 and better, if it is the desire of 
the associate members to open up a larger market for 
the low-grade stock. By doing so he said he thought 
the value will be increased. In conclusion he said: 

I am of the opinion that the marketing of 2-inch stock 
No. 3 and better, especially No. 3, resawed product of the 
piece, has more to do with the lowering of prices than any 
other one condition, as it does not put all the mills on the 
same basis. Where one mill ships 2-inch stock, product of 
the piece, and some other mill ships strictly on grade, there 
is very little chance for the first mill to book any business 
and in order to secure the business it is necessary for’it to 
lower its price, which will have a tendency of lowering the 
other mill's price. But it we all ship a unitorm grade ot No. 
3 and better it will promote the uses of hemlock lumber and 
be the means of securing at least the cost of production. 

Following Mr. Gilson’s talk a general discussion took 
place, participated in by Messrs. Owen, Chapman, Me- 
Lurg, Lingle, Holt, Osborn, Harder, McLeod, Knolk, 
Robson, Hines and Goodman. Ninety percent of the 
members signed the following resolution, which on mo- 
tion was referred to the bureau of grades, with power 
to act: 

Having read resolutions concerning resawed hemlock di- 
mension and believing that the hemlock trade will be bene- 
fited by the general discontinuance of the practice of market- 
ing the product of resawed hemlock without grading, the fol- 
lowing firms promise not to sell Nos. 1 and 2 resawed hemlock 
without grading it on inch basis, but it is understood that 
this promise shall be effective when ninety percent of the 
members of this association have signed the same promise and 
when the members have been notified by the bureau of grades 
accordingly. 

The next subject taken up was the matter of uniform 
manufacture and Mr. Quinlan called on J. J. Lingle of 
Westboro, Wis., to take the chair. Mr. Lingle said 
that having been assigned to the chairmanship of this 
committee by the ever ready and hard working chairman 
of the bureau of grades, M. J. Quinlan, he believed it 
was his duty not only to preside, but to make a little talk 
regarding the manufacture of hemlock. He said that 
to get a uniform manufacture of grades it is not only 
necessary to trim properly, but it is necessary that logs 
were cut long enough so that both ends can be eut 
square by the trimmer saws. In this way he said the 
lumber will look better when piled in the yard and when 
the manufacturer trimmed there should be a standard 
of lengths. He said that he was not quite sure that 
there was not a standard, but sometimes he doubted it. 
Mr. Lingle believed that most of the manufacturers are 
trimming one-half inch longer than actual measurement. 
He said that usually there is not much trouble in sawing, 
but the manufacturer should be very careful that the 
different thicknesses be uniform and that when it comes 
to edging on grades all care should be taken. He thought 
that all knew that the price of hemlock bark has been 
low, but that that commodity can be used only by the 
tanneries, and that the manufacturer should not expect 
the dealer or buyer of lumber to use it; therefore, it 
should be taken off by the edger and not sold as lumber. 
He stated that more care should be given in piling 
lumber; that the sticks should be placed one above the 
other, which will do away with the bending of boards, 
and good roofs should be put on every pile. 

Mr. Lingle considered that planing mill work was 
the most important part of the manufacturing end. The 
most essential feature of this end was the buying of 
good machinery, because it is a difficult problem for 
any man to do good work on a worn out machine. He 
thought that the average manufacturer in the past made 
a mistake in this; that the manufacturer thought that 
any old machine was good enough for hemlock. The 
manufacturer would not think of putting good white pine 
or hardwoods through the machine that ‘‘old faithful’’ 
hemlock was chucked into. He suggested that the logs 
be cut right; the lumber be cut right; that edging and 
piling be given more attention. He suggested that the 
manufacturer put the best machine in his planing mill 
and see that it is kept in good condition. If this is done 
and hemlock loaded on cars right and sold to people 
who would pay, he believed that it would help to adver- 
tise their product and that most of the manufacturer’s 
troubles would be over. 

W. H. MeDonald, chief inspector of the association, 
read an interesting paper on the uniform manufacture 
and grades of hemlock. He said that the manufacture of 
hemlock could be greatly improved by edging off the 
bark and trimming off the bad ends of the piece stuff. 
He said the manufacturer often can get a No. 2 piece, 
8 feet long from a No. 3 piece 12 feet long, thus leaving 
a 4-foot No. 3 and so on through the different lengths 
of stock by careful work. He heartily approved in 
sorting up grades on transfer, which would thus reduce 
the expense of handling stock in shipping condition. He 
said the manufacturer could grade out board stock, Nos. 
1 and 2, also dimension stock on transfer and pile sepa- 
rately in yard and save the expense of sorting in the 
yards for this grade; also save the depreciation of: the 
stocks by lying around in the yards. He gave his reasons 


for saying that hemlock drop siding should be strictly 
No. 1 grade and advised the manufacturer that the 
greatest of care should be taken to dress the best side 
ot the piece. He also said that merchantable grade 
should be 50 percent No. 1 and No. 2, not all No. 2 aud 
better as it runs from the pile, such as is now shipped 
by most manufacturers. 

Mr. McDonald called attention to the fact that there 
is a vast difference in the hemlock coming from the 
different localities. Some hemlock, he said, would cit 
from 50 to 60 percent No. 1, while others would cut 
from 75 to 80 percent No. 1. .This leaves a chance fo: 
dissatisfaction in selling this grade of stock to the 
retailers. Uniformity of grades is the only hope the 
hemlock manufacturer has of building up a permanent: 
business. Proper manufacture in the sawmills and espe- 


‘cially in the planing mills is necessary, particularly after 


it had gone through the planing machine. This, he said, 
is the only way to put up a uniform and standard grade 
of hemlock. Dimension is graded on the basis of strength 
for the purpose it is supposed to be used, and boards, 
flooring and shiplap, he said, are graded largely on 
appearance with the object of strength always consid- 
ered. Mr. MeDonald took up the question of using Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 strips for byrkit lath, which he said are 
plenty good enough if the stock is properly worked. He 
said that as much bark as possible should be taken off 
the boards by dressing them on the bark side and that 
the face side could be left rough, only making the 
grooves with the saws, as this makes a better surface 
for the plaster to stick to. This stock can be 4 fect 
and longer and should be nicely trimmed at even lengtlis 
and bundled at all times. In closing his talk Mr. Me- 
Donald spoke as follows, regarding resawed stock: 

I hope you will decide to discontinue the practice of selling 
this grade. By doing so you will, in my judgment, remove 
one of the greatest obstacles you have had to contend with 
in the hemlock business. " 

Now, gentlemen, let me say this to you: I believe the only 
way for you to build up a permanent business in the hemlock 
market is properly to manufacture your stock at the sawmill 
and planing mill and uniformly grade it and sell as closely on 
grade as possible. You can spend all the money you want to 
and talk as much as you please and advertise in all the papers 
that are in circulation, but you will make little progress until 
you insist on greater efficiency in your planing mills and on 
your sorting platforms. More attention should be given to 
the loading of shiplap and floorings in the cars to save the 
tongues and-grooves of your stock and do everything possible 
to keep up the appearance of your stock. 

J. J. Ott, of Eau Claire, was unable to attend the 
meeting but he sent a communication which was read 
by the secretary. Mr. Ott’s contention was that hemlock 
manufactured and graded to effect a distinct and defined 
separation of grades makes a standard of quality equal 
to that of fir or yellow pine, and he said that hemlock 
would establish itself on a firm basis as a strong comn- 
petitor, with every argument as a building material in its 
favor. He asked the pertinent question of how it was 
possible to merge two or more qualities under one grade 
of lumber without defeating the object of establishing a 
standard grade of quality in competition with the defined 
and distinct grade of lumber. He thought, therefore, 
that it is highly essential to make a defined separa- 
tion of grade, manufactured uniformly, and if this 
method is rigidly applied it will do more to put 
hemlock in the front rank than all the money that could 
be raised to advertise it. 

W. A. Holt, of Oconto, read the paper prepared by Al- 
fred Class, of the Holt Lumber Company. Mr. Class 
extolled the virtues of hemlock and his comparison with 
the other competitive woods placed hemlock in an envi- 
able position. 

From the discussions it seemed to be the concensus 
that a more uniform method was necessary and that 
changes should be made in the grading rules. The meet- 
ing then adjourned for luncheon. 


Afternoon Session. 


The first subject taken up in the afternoon was ‘‘ Uni- 
form Practice in Putting up Merchantable Hemlock.’’ 
W. J. Kessler, of Eau Claire, was chairman of the com- 
mittee to report. Mr. Kessler said that the term ‘‘ Mer- 
chantable hemlock’’ is somewhat ambiguous. It is pretty 
generally understood, he thought, that the merchantable 
grade of hemlock piece stuff is the natural run of the 
log with No. 3 out, but he said that nature often throws 
a wrench into the machinery of manufacture and the 
quality of hemlock in some parts of the State is much 
better than that shipped from another section. ‘This 
complicated.matters very materially. The only solution to 
his mind, he said, is that the members of the associa- 
tion should establish an average common basis of value 
in equalizing the grade of their output. No action has 
ever been taken by this association to establish a definite 
grade basis. The question was brought up two years 
ago by Mr. Quinlan, who stated at that time that he 
thought a merchantable grade of hemlock should be 
composed of 50 per cent No. 1 and 50 percent No. 2. 
The marketing of hemlock lumber as carried on largely 
by the mills that ship by water need not of necessity 
create a situation demanding that a like grade be shipped 
by rail. Mr. Kessler said he thought that the inland 
mills very largely sell their hemlock on grade. Should 
any of the inland mills desire to market part of their 
hemlock where a merchantable grade is called for the 
committee recommended as an average proposition that 
a mixture of 50 percent No. 1 and 50 percent No. be 
shipped. 

Mr. McLeod, of Chicago, of the Oconto Compaiy, 
spoke along the same lines. 

The next question taken up was that of trademark 
or branding hemlock. E. A. Hamar was chairman of 


ing 


the committee and read the address of Everett Sisson 
on trademarks given before the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in San Francisco. 

R. B. Goodman said that he thought a trademark should 
be applied to hemlock. 


He believed that the bureau of 
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promotion should copyright the phrase ‘‘Old Faithful’’ 
and that the subscribers to the advertising fund should 
brand their lumber ‘‘Old Faithful’? and tell their cus- 
tomers that such lumber so branded was protected by the 
association. ; 

C. H. Worcester said it was a simple thing to adopt 
a, trademark but he said it was also necessary to have 
an article of merit so that the manufacturer could con- 
stantly speak well of it. By telling the good qualities 
and grades of hemlock all the time, he said, it would 
have a psychological effect on the consumer. He thought 
that if the members were licensed to use this trademark 
and if they followed the rules laid down by the asso- 
ciation and had the association-back of it that hem- 
lock would gradually regain favor. 

k. A. Hamar thought that by trademarking their 
lumber the members would get the full advantage of 
the advertising done by the association. After a further 
discussion the question was referred to the bureau of 
promotion, which was requested to report at the next 
quarterly meetin. : : 

Uniform methods of selling were next discussed. The 
different subheads were: Straight and mixed cars; 
terms of sale; uniform discounting practice; the use of 
statistical information on cut, shipments, stock on hand, 
sales reports ete.; uniform basing point, comparison of 
hase prices of competitive woods, and efficient salesman- 
ship. George C. Robson, of Merrill, was chairman and 
said the committee had not got very far in making up a 
report, so he would place the issue up to the members for 
a frank discussion. He thought that the keynote of 
the situation was confidence. If the manufacturers were 
fair with each other there would be less kicks and less 
manipulation of grades. ; 

Following the discussion a motion to adopt the present 
terms of sale was carried and on motion of Mr. Osborn, 
of Oshkosh, the president was authorized to appoint a 
committee of twelve sales managers who would meet 
once a month and talk over market conditions, collect 
such statistical information on items that were long and 
short and that the manufacturers be asked to send to 
the secretary on blanks supplied the amounts and names 
of long and short stocks, same to be tabulated and 
published monthly; that the committee also compile yel- 
low pine and fir statistics and furnish the members with 
this information. 

The bureau of grades reported on market conditions. 
There was a marked improvement in demand as well as 
actual small advances in prices. Whether this increased 
demand and the slight advance in prices was permanent 
or only flurry Mr. Quinlan said he did not know. He 
said that the committee, however could not see such a 
revival in business as to warrant a big increase in log 
input this winter. Members must not lose sight of the 
fact that they are faced with a large surplus stock of 
lumber in pile at the mills. This surplus had been ap- 
parent in both hemlock and hardwoods, he said. 

Regarding the question of improving the hemlock 
grade book George N. Harder stated that the committee 
would suggest the elimination of the word ‘‘approxi- 
mate’’ in the description of the merchantable grade, 
recommending that the rule for this grade read: ‘‘The 
grade of merchantable is a combination of Nos. 1 and 2, 
consisting of 50 percent of each.’’ The committee also 
recommended that no change be made regarding the 
sizes given in the grading rules for the manufacture of 
hemlock, but it earnestly urged members to conform to 
the rules now in effect in making an honest effort to 
obtain a production of quality rather than quantity. The 
committee also urged the standardization of planing mill 
products as to width, thicknesses and manner of work- 
ing. It thought that flooring, siding and shiplap should 
all he standard, making the tongued and dressed and 
matched 4 inch and the grooved % inch, located the 
same distance from the surfaced side of the lumber so 
that it would all match, regardless from what member of 
the association it was received. 

The report of the committee was turned over to the 
new committee of twelve with the request that they re- 
port at the next meeting. The meeting then adjourned. 





WILL FILE PETITION TO INTERVENE. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 7—F. M. Ducker, traffic man- 
ager for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
ture: s’ Association, announces that the complaint of the 
Cadillac Lumber Exchange vs. the Ann Arbor Railroad, 
et al., I. ©. C. docket No. 8329, has been canceled and the 
Xchange proposes to file another complaint in which un- 
(due discrimination in favor of the Bay Shore points will 
be «lleged, thus making the charge more specific than that 
in the original petition. In that event Mr. Ducker states 
the Northern Hemlock association will have a much bet- 
ter opportunity to defend its rates where specific charges 
‘re tnade with respect to specific points of origin than 
Mm tie original complaint where the allegation was gen- 
trai. At the moment the Cadillac exchange petition is 
filed with the commission, the Northern Hemlock associa- 
tion will file formal petition for permission to intervene 
and proceed with the compilation of data which will 
properly offset any claims that may be made. 
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e iif IMPORTATIONS of furniture into the Gold Coast 
401. sy, British West Africa, increased in 1913 and in 
vl! there was a still greater increase. The increase 
at the end of July, 1914, over the corresponding previous 
yes" amounted to $78,318. Most of the furniture consti- 


es this increased value, however, was imported from 
i United Kingdom. In commenting on this United 


N Psp W. J. Yerby at Dakar, Senegal, French 
f time frica, says that cheap attractive knockdown wood 
Sm re should find an excellent market not only in the 
‘1d Coast but in all West Africa. 


MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS OPTIMISTIC. 





Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Gain New Members — Talks Trade 
Extension to Two Minnesota Gatherings of Retailers. 





ACTIVITIES OF NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Dec. 7.—The traffic department of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on December 1 took up the work of checking ex- 
pense bills for members of the association covering car- 
load shipments of lumber and forest products upon a basis 
of 66% percent of the amount collected being returned 
to the claimant and 3314 percent being retained to cover 
the cost of handling. . F. M. Ducker, the traffic manager, 
suggests to the members that in order to facilitate the 
handling of such bills, where possible the original or 
copy of bill of lading be forwarded with expense bills, 
as in a great many instances the routing determines the 
rate that should be applied and in addition the bill of 
lading gives the correct shipping date, and which, in the 
majority of cases, is left off the expense bill. In addi- 
tion to straight overcharge claims the department will 
handle claims involving loss and damage features as well 
as weight, and also claims for reparation on account of 
misrouting and other features that make it necessary for 
formal action by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Arrangements are being completed by Mr. Ducker for the 
completion of class rates and special commodity files and 
the service for auditing C. L. & L. C. L. shipments of 
miscellaneous commodities will be offered soon. 


A member of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has written O. T. Swan, sec- 
retary, as follows: 

Received a letter from one of the large box companies in 


Illinois to whom we sold a small block of stock recently, as 
follows: 


Rumors are about that No. 3 hemlock is getting a little 
scarce; be sure that you hold the amount of our order, 
as we are relying upon this. . 


The above listens good to us; looks as if some of the box 
people are getting ‘“‘wised” up to the situation. Last week 
we had more buyers call upon us than in any other week for 
the last two years, all having a pocket full of orders and 
hunting a manufacturer who would make them a price. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, announces that 
since the Oshkosh convention last July three firms have 
joined the association: The A. H. Stange Lumber Com- 
pany, of Merrill, Wis., Spies-Thomson Lumber Company, 
of Menominee; Mich., and the R. Connor Company, of 
Marshfield, Wis. Encouraged by this fact Mr. Swan has 
asked all members to enlist any non-members with whom 
they are acquainted and try to obtain their applications 
for membership. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ACTIVITY. 


The monthly report of stocks on hand and orders of 
the North Carolina Pine Association shows that the rough 
lumber stocks on hand (14 members reporting) totalled 
54,133,000 feet; orders on hand for the month to that 
date were 66,696,000 feet; the surplus on five items is 
given as 18,000,000 feet, showing on the remaining items 
30,563,000 feet oversold. Of dressed lumber the stocks 
on hand were reported to be 13,879,000 feet, orders re- 
ceived 5,794,000 feet, surplus on eight items 8,584,000 
feet and the amount oversold on the remainder 499,000 
feet, all of the last named figure being in roofers except 
18,000 feet in Nos. 1 and 2 bark. 

A resume shows oversold rough lumber 12,563,000 feet, 
a surplus in dressed lumber of 8,085,000 feet and a 
total oversold of 4,478,000 feet. 

The report of cut and shipments for October shows 
for twenty-seven mills of Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina a cut of 35,363,000 feet, shipments of 
35,966,000 feet, leaving 603,000 feet cut less than shipped. 
The stock on hand November 1 was 129,920,000 feet. 





TRADE EXTENSION MOVEMENT GAINS IM- 
PETUS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 7.—Two well attended meet- 
ings of retail lumber dealers were addressed in this city 
and in St. Paul last week by E. A. Sterling, manager 
of the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Sterling came at 
the invitation of the retailers, who have learned of the 
manufacturers’ plans with interest and show a strong 
desire to codperate and take advantage of the help of 
the trade extension service. More definite action is ex- 
pected to be taken at later meetings, but the Minne- 
apolis Building Material Exchange made a start by di- 
recting President A. M. Melone to name a committee of 
five to consider and report on the question. 

Mr. Sterling addressed about thirty members of 
the St. Paul Building Material Exchange the evening of 
December 2 at the Builders’ Exchange headquarters. He 
told of the trade extension department and its purpose, 
to promote intelligent study of the uses of lumber and 
prevent the use of substitutes when wood is better for a 
given purpose. He told what has already been done in 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and especially in Detroit, and 
urged that a special effort be made to bring architects and 
builders in touch with the proposition. L. S. Case, with 
Weyerhaeuser & Co., of St. Paul, indorsed the remarks 
made by Mr. Sterling. A. G. Moosbrugger, president of 
the St. Paul organization, presided at this meeting. 

At a luncheon attended by thirty or more Minneapolis 
retailers December 3 at the Minneapolis Athletie club. 
Mr. Sterling spoke again. A. M. Melone, president of the 


. 


Minneapolis Building Material Exchange, presided, and 
after Mr. Sterling and Mr. Case had presented the matter 
there was quite a lengthy discussion. Deep interest was 
shown and it is expected that Minneapolis will move in 
a definite way soon. The Detroit idea of a Lumber 
Board of Trade is in favor here. The talk is of opening 
it with a large meeting during the week of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association meeting, and invite 
visiting retailers as well as local architects and con- 
tractors to hear the talks of experts on the uses of wood. 





SEEK REPEAL OF TAX LAW. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Board of Commerce was held here last week 
with a fairly good attendance. The principal topic 
discussed was the continuation of the educational ecam- 
paign for the classification of property for taxing pur- 
poses. A committee was appointed to outline a campaign 
to secure the repeal of the Smith 1 percent tax law. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—George E. Pomeroy, Toledo. 

Vice president—J. J. Dauch, Sandusky. 

Secretary and general manager—O. K. Shimansky, Cleve 
land. f 

Executive committee—S. O. Richardson, jr., Toledo; George 
E. Pomeroy, Toledo; George T. Spahr, Columbus; J, J. Heekin, 
Cincinnati; Allen R. Foote, Columbus; N. V. Carahan, 
— Samuel Scovil, Cleveland, and George Beatty, Colum- 
us. 





OPTIMISM VOICED AT CONFERENCE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 4.—Manufacturers and heads 
of sales departments of the membership of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Spokane held an executive conference, entirely in- 
formal, in Spokane last Friday afternoon. The matter 
of the general advance of lumber prices for both common 
and finished products was discussed, but no definite action 
was taken. It was the general opinion that the market 
is steadily advancing and will continue to do so, although 
there has been no marked general advance in prices here 
as yet. Many of the common grades of lumber now be- 
ing produced below cost of manufacture are expected to 
be the first to feel the upward trend. 

Among those present at the conference were: 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida.; 
J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane; 
T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint; 
A. B. Bradrick, Milwaukee Lumber Company; St. Maries; 
A. W. Wendorf, Milwaukee Land Company, St. Joe; R. M. 
Hart, Blackwell Lumber Company, Coeur d’Alene; G. F. 
Hagenbuch, Panhandle Lumber Company, Spirit Lake; BE. W. 
Harris, Dolkena Lumber Company, Dolkena; A. H. Huebner, 
Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima; W. H. Taylor, 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, Leavenworth; F. W. Lewis, 
Blackwell Lumber Company, Coeur d’Alene; Art Grant, Grant 
Lumber Company, Harrison; H. M. Strathren, Post Falls 
Lumber Company, Post Falls; B. F. Pierce, Winslow Lumber 
Company, Colville; Dan Lawrence, Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company, Bonners Ferry; E. N. McDevitt, Dover Lumber 
Company, Dover, and W. S. Rosenbury, of the Rose Lake 
Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Idaho. 


~~ 





LUMBERMAN TELLS NATURE CLUB OF INDUS- 
TRY’S IMPORTANCE. 

8S. S. King, president of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers and head of the Dayton Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, made an address recently be- 
fore the Burroughs Nature Study Club of Dayton, in 
which he gave fifty or more members of that organiza- 
tion information relative to the lumber industry that was 
a revelation to most of them. Dayton is a manufacturing 
center and Mr. King pointed out that the city consumes 
8,000 carloads of lumber every year on which it pays 
freight amounting to $1,000,000. He declared that forty 
out of every hundred freight cars handled by the railroads 
of the country are laden with lumber and said that if 
these cars were placed end to end they would extend 
200,000 miles. The speaker dwelt upon the effects of the 
war upon lumber and declared that a material part of 
the recent advances in some grades was due to the in- 
creased exportation of forest products from this country. 

Speaking of future supply Mr. King told of a recent 
visit that he had made to sawmill plants of the South. 
One of these, he said, consumed the timber on sixty 
acres every day, but this did not give rise for alarm as 
this mill alone controls timber land enough at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption to keep it at work for thirty- 
five years further, not taking into consideration second 
growth timber. The destruction of the forests, he said, 
was in the indefinite future, if, indeed, it would be ae- 
complished, and in his opinion the standing timber of 
the country is sufficient for its uses for a century or 
more. He referred to the lumber industry as the third 
largest in the United States, comparing it with the pack- 
ing house industry and the iron and steel industry. 

The speaker was highly complimented upon his address, 
following which the members of the Burroughs Nature 
Study Club discussed methods of conserving shade trees 
and wooded plots about Dayton. 





More than 95 percent of the sawmill and planingmill 
equipment in Costa Rica is American. Commercial Agent 
Gerrard Harris, while traveling in Central America, sent 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lists 
of the sawmills and woodworking plants of Costa Rica. 
The woods sawn are mostly cedar, mahogany, ceiba and 
other native woods for home consumption and furniture 
making. The lists will be lent for inspection and copy- 
ing upon application to the department. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN_ HAVE: ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Northwestern Association Reviews a Prosperous Year—President’s Report Offers Valuable Suggestions—Price List 
Basis for the Twin Cities Proposed—Committee Reports Cover a Wide Range. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 7.—The new club house of 
the Minneapolis Athletic Club was the scene of the 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association, attended by about twenty-five 
active wholesalers and retailers of hardwood lumber of 
the twin cities, today. This was the twenty-seventh 
annual of the association, which has had an unusually 
prosperous year, and much interest was shown. Fol- 
lowing the meeting in the afternoon, a banquet at the 
club was attended by sixty members of the association 
and guests. State Forester W. T. Cox of Minnesota 
and #. L. Clifford, advertismg manager of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, were the chief speakers. After the 
banquet, in the same room, the guests enjoyed a high 
class moving picture show. The program was arranged 
by F. M. Bartelme, A. H. Barnard and D. F. Clark, 
the entertainment committee. 

A proposition for some kind of a price list to serve 
as a basis for twin city dealings in hardwood was 
taken up. It was suggested in the annual report of 
Secretary J. F. Hayden. Under the head of new busi- 
ness Payson Smith brought it up again. He said he 
had recently found a difference of $8 a thousand in 
quotations on one item of lumber. F. M. Bartelme sug- 
gested that the matter be taken up with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
other associations on a plan for exchanges of lists. 
P. M. Parker said he could see no reason why the 
association should not issue a basis list of its own. 
T. T. Jones moved the appointment of a committee to 
consider and report on the proposition to the next 
monthly meeting. This carried, and President Bliss 
appointed T. T. Jones, F. M. Bartelme, George Bailey, 
P. M. Parker and Payson Smith. 

The report of Treasurer F. H. Lewis showed that a 
balance of $66.94 last year had grown to $78.64 this 
year. 

President A. S. Bliss closed two years’ service as 
presiding officer, and bade farewell in an address of 
more than usual interest, especially for its defense of 
the wholesaler or jobber in the lumber trade. 

The speaker review the principal events of the last 
year and then turned to the Mexican situation, which 
he said had dwindled into apparent insignificance be- 
cause of greater troubles in the rest of the world, but 
Mr. Bliss said that he believed that better times 
were at hand not only for Texas and the United 
States but also for Mexico, and that once the trouble 
was settled the two countries would be on a_ better 
basis of friendship than ever before. 

After reviewing the lumber situation during 1915, 
the president spoke of several decisions the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently had given which were 
favorable to the railroads, saying that as a result he 
believed the carriers would again become large buy- 
ers of lumber. Most of the stability of the financial 
affairs of the United States during the tremendous 
world wide disturbance Mr. Bliss attributed to the 
Federal reserve banks that have been in operation 
over a year, saying that crops have been and are be- 
ing moved from different parts of the country with less 
call upon New York for money than ever before and 
he expressed the opinion that never again will the 
voters of the United States allow themselves to be 
held in the grasp of a few large financiers in the 
East, as has been the case in former years. 

Future of Jobber Depends on Service. 

President Bliss said that lumber conditions have 
changed more in relation to wholesalers (and in using 
this term he included jobbers) than in relation to 
other members of the trade. In spite of decided 
efforts of manufacturers and consumers to get into 
closer touch and eliminate wholesalers, Mr. Bliss be- 
lieved the latter will always remain and have just as 
much right to exist from the standpoint of necessity 
as either of the other factors of the trade. In this 
connection he said: 

The future of the jobbing business, I believe, is dependent 
upon one thing: that which is the basis of all things worth 
while, which is service. To receive you must give. To hold 
the trade of customers who are worth having you must give 
them good value, honest treatment and prove by your actions 
that your word is what it should be. 

For believing that middlemen—that is, wholesalers 
and jobbers—will always be a necessary element in 
the trade the speaker gave four reasons: 

First, the jobber benefits the millman, and especially 
the small producer, who does not know where to mar- 
ket his stock and can not afford to have an expensive 
organization for so doing. Even the large millman 
finds that keeping a corps of salesmen requires a con- 
siderable office force and cuts down the extra profits 
which he fondly imagines he is saving by selling direct 
to the consumer. 

Second, the middleman benefits both buyer and seller 
by locating special stocks for the one and the market 
for the other. 

Third, because the average wholesaler discounts his 
bills to a much larger expense than do the consuming 
factories he enables the mills to secure returns more 
promptly than when they sell direct to the factories. 

Fourth, in most cases the wholesaler is able to settle 
cases more quickly than would be the case where re- 
ports have to be made to the mill and a long delay 
is occasioned by lengthy correspondence. A jobber 








worthy of the name will care tor the interests of his 
Mul as Well aS those Of his Customer .because the lite 
or mis traue is his standing with tnose wno produce the 
prouuct tnat ne sells. 

rresiueut buss «attended the annual meeting of 
tue National Haradwoud Lumber Association, heid mM 
Chicago June, 1yld, and referred with pieasure to 
Wat meeting, Saying that the association was again 
Tortunate 1 uaving one of 1ts members, fayson Smith, 
elected as a director o£ the National association. 
Alver commenting very briefly upon the encouraging 
conditions in the lumper traue during the last sixty 
uays, the speaker said: 

In this, the closing of our year, I personally feel very 
thunktul tor a number of things. 

irst, that 1 am an American; that | live in a country that 
is at peace witn the worid; that is not torn by internal dis- 
sension. When | read our own history and realize what 
bitterness has existed in our land from time to time between 
members of Opposimug lactions and between political parties, 
1 reel more tnan ever that we are fortunate in living in the 
midst of peace though surrounded by war. 

In his closing words the president expressed his ap- 
preciation tor the honor snown him during his two 
verms as president ot the association and thanked 
every member tor the hearty support given him. 

Report of Secretary. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden’s report was next presented, 
as tollows: 

Owing to the increased interest in the meetings of the asso- 
ciation created by the excellent work of the program commit- 
tee which, after the experience of last year, was continued, the 
attendance at meetings during the year has beeen large. For 
the meetings for which the secretary has a list of those present 
the. average attendance was a fraction over twenty. The 
largest number, thirty, was at the meeting of May 4, when 





T. T. JONES, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
President Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 


Secretary Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
was our guest. 

At the meeting of January 5 the resignation of W. L. Joyce 
from the board of arbitration was accepted, and Charles Oliver 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

One of the most valuable accomplishments of the year came 
as the result of the recommendation made at the meeting of 
May 4 whereby Payson Smith became a member of the board 
of directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The Merrick-Duncan Lumber Company was the only addition 
to the membership roll during the year. The Joyce-Bartell 
Lumber Company went out of business and gave up its mem- 
bership. 

In the death of Oliver O. Agler the association lost one of 
its oldest members. 

I believe you will agree with me that there is no well defined 
basis for hardwood lumber prices in the market of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and perhaps, as long as outside manufacturers 
and jobbers are frequent visitors here, there can be no such 
basis. There might, however, be something a little more 
stable for the members of this association. 

A few years ago the association had a regular committee on 
market conditions which made a report at each meeting on the 
ruling prices in the Twin City market. While these prices 
were in no way official they undoubtedly served as a guide for 
the members and possibly were of assistance to some of you in 
getting better values for your lumber. It was then the practice 
of the secretary to make copies of the report of the committee, 
after it had been discussed and amended in meeting, and mail 
them to the members. If this plan is adopted, it might be 
well to make two lists-—one for carload lots sold to consumers 
who buy in that quantity; and the other, a list representing 
the going prices for the wagon-load trade. 

Payson Smith, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
reported that three important disputes had been settled 
by the committee in the last year which would have been 
difficult of adjustment but for the committee. President 
Bliss seconded his talk as to the value ot arbitration. 
Mr. Bliss also read a report from Ed Borgerson, national 
inspector for this district, showing that in the last year 
he has inspected 5,687,558 feet of lumber, and his as- 
sistants an estimated amount of 500,000 feet more. 





Report of Railroad Committee. 


The railroad committee, by A. F. Wrbsky, chairman, 
presented a report in which it said that the last 
year had probably been the worst for lumber in- 
terests of the Northwest in so tar as it concerned 
the uncertainty and instability ot freight rates in 
the particular 1ocality affected. The attitude of the 
railroads seems to be that of seeking general in- 
creases and it was a game of chance for the wholesaler 
or miliman to go out and contract a certain amount 
of lumber to be moved either immediately or in the 
future without knowing whether the rates would be 
increased anywhere from 1 to 3d percent. 

The first real increase in rates occurred when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission allowed an increase 
from 6 to 7.8 cents on what are known as the Duluth 
Superior-l'win City freight rates. By advising its 
members fully two weeks in advance the committee 
enabled them to move a good portion of the lumber 
from points affected by the increase. In addition to 
the routine work of the department, the railroad 
committee on several occasions was able to help mem- 
bers by taking old claims which the railroads had 
turned down, declining payments, and showed the rail- 
roads where they erred and thereby obtained money 
for the payment which would in the ordinary course ot 
events have been lost. 

Quick action on the part of the Wisconsin shippers 
in protesting against the proposed increases to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission prevented the in- 
creases in rates proposed by the Soo Lines of from 
8 cents to 10 cents, hardwood lumber basis, from 
Dunbar, Goodman, and points taking the same rates 
to the Twin Cities. The commission has suspended 
the rates until both sides can be heard as to their 
reasonableness. The committee suggested joint action 
with similar bodies in Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota to see what steps could be taken to eliminate 
the constant raising of rates on the part of the rail- 
roads, thereby disturbing the entire business of the 
Northwest. 


J. M. Okoneski, chairman of the forestry committee, 
reported as follows: 


As an association of hardwood lumber dealers we are all 
vitally interested in the future-supply of timber and its 
products. In our own State an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted two years ago permitting the State legislature to 
set apart for reforestation such public lands as are better 
adapted for timber production than for farming. ‘This is an 
excellent provision, but it should not be permitted to remain 
idle. The lumbermen more than any others realize the rapid 
decrease of our forests ; therefore, the lumbermen individually 
and through their organizations should use their influence 
to bear upon the legislatures to make sufficient appropriations 
to carry on the work of reforestation on a much larger scale. 

Perhaps the best move of real forestry was made by our 
State forester last October. The State in disposing of timber 
on certain public lands reserved all trees under 8 inches in 
diameter ; also a certain number of seed trees to each acre, and 
the logger in taking off the timber is required to dispose of all 
the slash with the least possible damage to the remaining 
trees. This principle should be adopted wherever timber is 
sold on public lands, as the problem of perpetuating at least a 
reasonable supply of timber should be of some concern to us 
all. The future lumber industry will have to depend upon 
the practice of forestry and the time to begin is now. 


Reports of Other Committees. 


H. Booraem, chairman of the new committee on pub- 
licity, showed in a humorous report that his trust was 
not misplaced. N.‘C. Bennett for the membership com- 
mittee reported the acquisition of three new members. 
F. M. Bartelme said the monthly meetings of the last 
year constituted the report of the program committee. 

Payson Smith was called on for some remarks as di- 
rector of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s <Ass0- 
ciation. ‘‘I believe we are on the eve of an era of 
prosperity in the hardwood business,’’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is a decided shortage of stock in sight. The mills in 
the South, many of them, have been down in the last 
year, and there has been a good deal of quiet buying 
which has absorbed much of the stock now available.”’ 


Election of Officers, 


On motion of F. M. Bartelme a nominating committee 
was appointed by the Chair, consisting of Mr. Bar- 
telme, Payson Smith and Harry Sutton. They reported 
as follows: 


President—T. T. Jones. 

Vice persident—P. M. Parker. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Treasurer—F. H. Lewis. 

Arbitration committee—A. S. Bliss, Payson Smith, T. T. 
Bartelme, Harry Sutton and F. H. Lewis. 

Membership committee—D. F. Clark, D. R. Stanton, H. 
Booraem. : 


The list was adopted by unanimous vote. F. M. Bat- 
telme and Payson Smith then escorted the new pres 
dent to the chair, and he made a few remarks asking 
the members to codperate in making the coming year 
as successful as the last. The meeting then adjourned 
to the banquet hall. ; 

About sixty guests sat down to the banquet. President 
Jones called the meeting to order and introduced Retiring 
President A. 8. Bliss as toastmaster. Mr. Bliss stirre: 


Drcemsprr 11, 1915, 
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things up by calling the roll of members and taking off 
the foibles and peculiarities of each in a good natured 
way. Secretary J. F. Hayden and H. Booraem were 
called on as the poets of the association and responded, 
Mr. Hayden with an alliterative speech and Mr. Boor- 
aem by encoring Mr. Hayden. 

W. T. Cox, State forester of Minnesota, made the 
principal address and one of timely interest. He re- 
viewed the State forest service work and plan, showing 
how much in prevention of forest fires is done by co- 
operation of all agencies under the State rangers. He 
then told of the work for utilization of timber, and 


opened the hardwood men’s eyes about Minnesota tim- 
ber. Said he: 


Because the hardwood in central Minnesota is of poor 
quality you think there is no good hardwood in the State. 
That is a mistake. I have been over the forest area and I 
have also been in Maine, and I tell you that the birch and 
poplar in the territory tributary to the Rainy River are bet- 
ter and bigger than the same kind of timber in Maine that is 
being logged extensively and is giving employment to thou- 
sands of men in woodworking plants. The Minnesota timber, 
most of it, will remain and renew itself because the land is 
not suitable for farming. But now it is being wasted. Much 
of it is spoiled by exposure after the cutting of other timber. 
Because there is no market for it settlers are burning it as 
they clear their land. In Maine they are cutting such timber 


down to 2-inch saplings and paying prices that would drive 
Minnesota settlers crazy. 

Mr. Cox said that Minnesota is half a timbered State 
and that the annual growth of 3,000,000,000 feet equals 
the annual cut. If fires could be kept entirely out 
the growth would be doubled. 

EK. L. Clifford, advertising manager of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, gave a witty and pungent talk on ad- 
vertising and publicity in general. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in watching motion pictures shot 
on a screen in the dining room by a machine set up 
for the occasion. 





EASTERN FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Co-operation With State and Private Timber Owners Is Urged—Better Roads Movement Is Stimulated — Vigorous 
Action on Fire Prevention Advocated in Resolutions. 


Aupany, N. Y., Dee. 7—Codperation between the pri- 
vate woodland owner and the State Conservation Com- 
mission is absolutely necessary for an efficient protec- 
tion against forest fires. This was one of the salient 
points brought out at the tenth annual convention of the 
Empire State Forest Products Association, held Decem- 
ber 2 at the Ten Eyck Hotel in this city. About 100 
prominent lumberman from all parts of New York 
State were in attendance. The convention, which occu- 
pied all day, was brought to a close with a banquet in 
the evening. Mayor Joseph W. Stevens welcomed the 
delegates to the city. ; 

Although the number of forest fires in this State have 
steadily decreased during the last three years the Empire 
State Forest Products Association intends, during the 
coming year, to impress upon the State legislature the 
need of better protection for the lumbermen and owners 
of woodlands against fire. It was also brought out at the 
convention that the forests are taxed from ten to twenty 
times more than any other crop. The increment of the 
forest is taxed over and over again while the increment 
of other crops is taxed but once. Assertions were made 
on the floor of the convention that the present tax on 
forest lands more than rivals the fire which at times de- 
vastates the woodlands. 

Another interesting topic discussed during the opening 
session of the convention was the efficiency of top-lop- 
ping as a protection against forest fires. This subject 
was discussed by Frank A. Cutting and Charles A. Sis- 
son. Mr. Cutting, who is chairman of the industrial 
committee of the association, declared that in his opin- 
ion top-lopping is fast becoming one of the best means 
that the average lumberman has to prevent forest fires. 
Mr. Sission said that top lopping is being used to a 
great advantage against forest fires, particularly by the 
lumbermen of the Northwest. 

It was also brought out by various members at the con- 
vention that good highways in the neighborhood of for- 
est lands are often a means of preventing serious con- 
flagrations in the woods. Every effort possible will be 
made by the officers of the association during the com- 
ing year to impress upon the men in the New York State 
legislature the need of better roads in the vicinity of 
forest lands. With better roads, it is pointed out, as- 
sistance in fighting forest fires may be secured more 
quickly. In some sections of the Adirondack Mountains 
good roads have been found to be almost indispensable 
in fighting fires, 

James 8. Whipple, former conservation commissioner 
of New York State and now president of the New York 
State Forestry Association, delivered the feature address 
of the convention. For over twenty years Mr. Whipple 
has been a close student of the forest, and with knowledge 
which he gained while engaged in the lumbering business 
in the Northwest he may well speak with authority. 

‘*T do not blame the lumberman for cutting his tim- 
ber,’? said Mr. Whipple, ‘‘because he has to get his 
money out of the forest.’? He declared that the State 
should always be ready to step in and make good induce- 
ments to the lumberman to replant his denuded forest 
land. That the forests are best preserved when they are 
right and properly cut, and that New York State ought 
to be willing to furnish trees for the next twenty-five 
years to every lumberman who would guarantee to plant 
the trees, were a few of the strong points brought out 
hy Mr. Whipple in his address. 

In the opinion of Mr. Whipple the biggest problem 
that is confronting the American people today is that 
relative to forest lands and how the forest can best be 
preserved without harm to the lumberman. He declared 
that if some action was not taken in the near future the 
American people would wake up to the fact that a wood 
‘amine was imminent. ‘‘A country without trees and 
‘orests,’? said Mr. Whipple, ‘‘is like a house without a 
‘oof—uninhabitable. ?? 

Fifteen years ago, according to facts brought out, the 
iTeservation of the forests and the replanting of de- 
nuded forest lands was a novel proposition. However, 
‘olay it is taking the attention of not only the lumber- 
‘nen who derive their livelihood from the forests, but of 
‘vany of America’s leading statesmen. Men who fifteen 
- a scoffed at the idea of preserving the forests 
” the United States are today among the strongest advo- 
‘ates for proper use and protection of the forest lands. 
‘No thinking person has ever blamed the lumbermen for 
vatting the timber, because that is the lumbermen’s 
pusiness, but, according to the leading members of the 
ri State Forest Products Association, the State 
‘s to be held accountable should there ever be a wood 

‘amine in this country. 

P by association went on record as favoring the sale of 

cad and down timber in the forest preserves. It was 
pointed out by several prominent New York State lum- 








bermen that the dead and down timber will in the course 
of time if allowed to remain in the woods bring about 
nearly as harmful results as fire. Frank L. Moore, pres- 
ident of the association for the last six years, said that 
in his opinion a law would be passed by the legislature 
next year making the sale of dead and down timber 
legal in the forest preserves of the Empire State. In this 
connection the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That we favor such amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the State as will provide: 

(1) For the sale of dead and down timber in the forest 


preserve. 


(2) The sale of land in the forest preserve outside the 
Adirondack and Catskill Parks. ’ 

(3) The leasing of camp and cottage sites in the forest pre- 
serve. 

(4) The construction of State and county highways in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the State highway law. 

Resolved, That we favor the continued acquisition by the 
State of forest lands and lands suitable for growing forests 
within the Adirondack and Catskill parks. 

Resolved, That we favor such legislation as will in some 
reasonable and proper form substitute a graduated yield tax 
for the present general tax upon forest lands. 

Resolved, That we approve of the principles for the regula- 
tion of the flow of the surplus waters of our rivers and 





CHARLES A. SISSON, OF POTSDAM, N. Y.; 
Of the Industrial Committee. 


streams enacted into law by the legislature of 1915 and con- 
stituting chapter 618 of the laws of 1915, commonly known 
as the MacHold bill, and that we pledge ourselves to co- 
éperate with ali interested in securing such amendments to 
this law as will make it practical and insure the speedy 
development of the stream regulation thereunder. 

Resolwed, That we favor the fire law of the State as at 
present administered and pledge ourselves to such coéperation 
with the conservation commission and others for its enforce- 
ment and further development as will insure maximum effi- 
ciency thereof. 

Resolved, That we favor the present administration of the 
conservation law of the State and pledge ourselves to codp- 
erate with the conservation commission in enforcement of all 
the provisions of such law. 

Resolved, That we continue codperation with kindred organ- 
izations for the purposes of harmonizing differences of opinion 
which necessarily from time to time arise in the management 
of the forests and in the enactment and enforcement of laws 
with relation thereto. 

WHEREAS, That in view of the importance of the paper and 
pulp industries in New York State and with the realization 
that large quantities of raw material are annually imported 
to supply such industries ; 


Resolved, That this association expresses itself in favor of 
investigation to develop new methods of manufacture and to 
discover new supplies of raw material for such industry, and 
that this association commends the action of the Eastern For- 
est Products Laboratory in its effort to induce closer utiliza- 
tion of the forest and of the wood now used in the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp, and further to develop the use 
of new species in order to increase the stock of raw mate- 
rial for such industries. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended to 
the City of Albany and Mayor Stevens for his welcome and 
for the courtesies extended to the delegates. 

In his annual address President Moore reviewed in 
brief the work that has been accomplished since the or- 
ganization of the association ten years ago. By means 
of the association practically all of the timberland own- 
ers of the Adirondack region have been brought together, 
which has proved very beneficial. Through the con- 
certed action of the members of the association recog- 
nition was received from members of the New York leg- 
islature which could not have been gained by individual 
effort. ‘‘What use,’’ said President Moore, ‘‘is the 


protection of fish and game unless the forests are prop- 
arly maintained and made reproductive?’’ 

Next year the association imtends to give a greater 
share ot its time in advocating and supporting a water 
storage system throughout the Empire State. Lhe Mac- 
Hola Water Storage bill, passed by the legislature last 
winter, is not proving much of a success, according to 
President Moore. 

At the opemmg session of the convention the chair- 
man ot the various committees submitted their reports. 
‘rhese men were George N. Ostrander, Glens Falls, cnair- 
man of legislative committee; W. L. Sykes, Buffalo, 
committee on forestry; John N. McDonald, committee 
on transportation, and G. P. H. Gould, Lyons Falls, 
committee on finance. Mr. Gould’s report showed the 
finances of the association to be in excellent condition. 

At the afternoon session of the convention Dean 
Hugh P. Baker, of the college of Forestry, Syracuse, 
gave a very interesting address on ‘‘The Disadvantage 
ot Logging to a Fixed Diameter Limit in the Adirondack 
rorest.’’ He said that such a plan would preclude pro- 
tection, reproduction and utilization. He said that New 
York State had over 1,600,000 acres of forest lands. 
Clifford 8. Sims, vice president and general manager of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, gave a short talk on 
‘*The ‘lransportation of Forest Products.’?’ Arthur 
Goadby spoke on ‘‘ Forest Taxation.’’ 

The convention was brought to a close with a ban- 
quet in the evening. ‘To add to the pleasure of the dele- 
gates, Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt 
screened a motion picture showing how torest fires are 
started and how best to prevent such fires. Commis- 
sioner Pratt said that he, as commissioner, intended to 
work hand in hand with the lumbermen while im oflice 
because he regarded them as his best helpers and advisers. 
Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of education of New 
York State, also spoke. 

The tollowing otficers were unanimously elected by the 
association : 

President—George N. Ostrander. 

Vice president—w rank P. Wilder, Carthage. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. Clyde Sykes, Conifer. 

Directors—Frank L. Moore, Watertown; G. H. P. Gould, 
Lyons falls; Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam; Ferris J. ‘Meigs, Tup- 
per Lake. 

Legislative committee—Virgil K. Kellogg, Watertown; G. H. 
P, Gould, Lyons Falls; H. J. Caldwell, Carthage ; E. N. Smita, 
Watertown; B. J. Jones, Bradford, Pa. 

; Forestry committee—Nelson C. Brown, Syracuse; W. C. 
Sykes, Conifer; Isaac Kenwell, Indian Lake; Thomas Wilbur, 
Ltica; Charles A. Sisson, Potsdam. 

Executive committee—Ferris J. Meigs, Tupper Lake; F. A. 
Gaylord, Nehasane ; Clarence L. Fisher, Lyons, Falls. 

Transportation committee—A. H. Campbell, New York City ; 
John D. White, Utica; J. M. Seasmith, Watertown; Frederick 
Cleveland, Albany. 

Finance committee—G. H. P. Gaylord, Lyons Falls ; Mark 8. 
Wilder, Watertown; R. M. Parker, New York City. 

Industrial committee—Frank A. Cutting, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles A. Sisson, Potsdam; I. G. Hoffman, Fulton Chain; 
George A. McCoy, Woods Lake; Harry P. Gould, Lyons Lake. 

Committee to forestry association in conference with other 
organizations—Ferris J. Meigs, Tupper Lake ; Frank L. Moore, 
Watertown ; Robert W. Higbie, New York City. 








THIRD ARCHITECTURAL MONOGRAPH. 


The third in a series of architectural monographs on 
white pine has recently been published by the White 
Pine Bureau, of St. Paul, Minn. It deals with ‘‘ Farm 
Houses of New Netherlands,’’ and contains text by 
Aymar Embury II and was prepared for publication by 
Russell F. Whitehead. The volume is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, containing many photographs of 
farm houses built in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The reader is impressed not only by the stately 
beauty of these houses but also by the fact that in spite 
of their age they are in much better condition than 
many houses built only a few years ago. The Lefferts 
House at Flatbush, Brooklyn, New York, of which there 
are two pictures in this volume, is a striking example 
of the durability of wood. The present house dates 
partly from before 1776, and partly from a century 
earlier than that. Although a part of the house was 
destroyed by the British in the battle of Long Island, it 
was soon rebuilt on its undamaged beams. The doorway 
of this house shows the freedom with which the Dutch 
builders used classie motives. 

The subject of the fourth monograph in this series 
being published by the White Pine Bureau will be 
‘*Houses of the Middle and: Southern Colonies’’ with an 
article on the ‘‘Colonial Renaissance,’’ by Frank E. 
Wallis, while the subject of the first monograph was 
‘*Colonial Cottages,’’ with text by Joseph Everett Chand- 
ler, and of the second monograph ‘‘New England Colo- 
nial Houses,’’ with text by Frank Chouteau Brown. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ARRANGE FOR MANY MEETINGS. 


Dates of Two Score Are Announced—Western Retailers Plan for Three Busy Days— Ohioans Display Their Char- 
acteristic Grit— Canadian Organizations to Hold Joint Conference. 


December 13-17—Southern Commercial Congress, Charleston, 
Ss. C. Annual meeting. 

December 14, 1% 
Association, 





—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
itorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
e of St. Louis, St. Louis, 


ge 











December 21—Lumbermen’s Excha 
Mo. Annual meeting. 





December 28-30—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Chicago, lll. Annual meeting. 
January 8—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Wis- 





consin Building, Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 
January 11—Commercial Rotary Gum Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting 





& Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Annual meeting. 


January 11—Montana Larch 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. 

fanuary 11—Northern Montana Forestry 
ispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual me 

January 18—Northern White Cedar 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—Hardwood Manufact 
United States, Hotel Sinton, 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—North Carolina Forestry 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—American Wood Freservers’ Association, Hotel 

Sherman, Chicago. Annual mecting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denve Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19—Canadian Lumbermen’'s Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 

tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Wood Association. 


Association, Kal- 





ting. 
Association. Annual 
urers’ Association of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 


Association, New- 





Januiry 22—Eastern Producers’ 
Annual meeting. 

January 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 

Ohio. Annual meeting. 
January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 26-28—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 
January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
7, Mo. Annual meeting. 
28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
LE = Annual meeting. 


Oregon 


Association, Min- 








sas Cit 





January 26 5 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















January 27-29—Empire State tion of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Si the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y meeting. 

February 1, 2—Mi« un Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual eeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annu: meeting. 





February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, lll. Annual meeting. 
February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
ociation, otel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
y Michigan Retail 
ond, Ind. Annual 











lary 18 sn 
Lumber Dealers 
meeting. 
February 22- 
Gray’s Arn 





n Indiana & South: 
Association, South I 








24—-Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
1ory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
24—-National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Annual meeting. 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
¢ Annual meeting. 
Toronto Board of 











February 22 al 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. 
February 23-25—Western Retail 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. 
March, 1916——-Lumbermen’s Section of th¢ 
Trade, Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 
April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeti 


ing. 
PROGRAM FOR RETAILERS’ MEETING 
OUTLINED. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 4.—A. L. 
the Western Retail Lumberman’s Association, returned 
Friday from spending a week at Portland, Ore., where 
he arranged many details for the thirteenth annual con- 
held February 23, 24, 














Porter, secretary of 


ference of the association, to be 
25, 1916. 

The headquarters for the “convention will be the Mult- 
nomah Hotel and all business sessions will be held in the 
ball room of the big hostelry. The business sessions will 
be held in the morning only, the afternoons being de- 
voted to an examination of the exhibits of the Forest 
Products Exposition to be held in Oregon National guard 
armory. Firms that have already arranged for exhibition 
space are the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, Portland, 
the Paraffine Paint Company, San Francisco, Dent & 
Russell, Portland, and the Exchange Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Spokane. 

The tentative program outlined by Secretary Porter 
calls for the president’s annual address by J. M. Craw- 
ford, the secretary’s annual report, the appointment of 
committees on resolutions, nominations, auditing, press 
and the 1917 conference. As a distinctly new feature 
there will be three women speakers who will talk on trade 
subjects: Josephine S. Preston, superintendent Public 
Instructions, State of Washington; Mrs. Charles C. Bow- 
erman, Bowerman Lumber Company, Pocatello, Ida., and 
Mrs. J. H. Gunby, of the Diamond Match Company, 
Chico, Cal. There will be the reports of special commit- 
tees, election of officers and directors for both the West- 
ern Retail association and Lumberman’s Mutual Society. 

While at Portland Secretary Porter made arrangements 
through George M. Cornwall, secretary of the Logging 
a meeting of manufacturers from the ten 
western States to hold a series of conferences to he held 
during the meeting of the general association. Plans 
were made also for joint sessions of the members of both 


Congress, for 








branches of the logging industry to discuss the best 
manner for advertising the products of the mills and 
to ascertain the most practical methods of creating de- 
mand for forest products. 





—~ 


CINCINNATI FURNITURE EXCHANGE TO MEET. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 7.—The date for the celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Cincinnati Furniture Exchange has been set for 
December 14 at the Business Men’s Club. The enter- 
tainment for the occasion is in charge of a committee 
composed ot John Dornette, jr., George W. Schutte, 
Henry Hagemann, W. J. Sextro, John Heberger and 
John Wolf. The newly elected Mayor George Puchta, 
will be be a guest and make an address. A history of the 
organization, which claims to be the oldest of its kind in 
the West, will be given by Paul Schirmer, and Fred Ball- 
man will present in moving picture form the faces of 
many former active members ot the exchange. There 
will be a banquet and vaudeville stunts. The annual 
election will precede the anniversary program. 





WHAT THE OHIO RETAILERS HAVE IN 
PROSPECT. 


The November issue of Wood Construction, the pub- 
lication of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, contains on its front cover page the following ad- 
monition : 


PASTE THIS ON YOUR MIRROR. 


I will be in Cleveland Attending the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers’ Convention 


February 22-24, 


Because it is to my interest and the interest} 
of the industry that I be there, 


and it analyzes the coming annual meeting in the light 
of two considerations: Does it present a critical situa- 
tion, or is it to be regarded as a ‘‘great and glorious 
opportunity?’’ this situation being based on the fact 
that a half dozen or more conventions will be held 
in Cleveland at,the same time as that of the Ohio 
retail lumbermen, and of this Wood Construction says: 


There are other conventions of building material organ- 
izations that have not manifested a very cordial attitude to 
the lumber industry. 

Some of them are the organizations that have been spread- 
ing the gospel that while “wood burns” there are never any 
fires in the uninsured “fireproof” structures such as the Edi- 
son plant at East Orange, N. J. 

When these organizations hold their conventions in Cleve- 
land they will find that they have a bond in common in this 
attitude to lumber. In this attitude they will present, as it 
were, a united front to lumber. 


The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers pur- 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The effects of the caution displayed by yellow pine 
manufacturers in accepting, business for future deliv- 
ery are indicated in the weekly 
report of order files compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association 
from reports from 153 mills for 
the week ended Friday, December 
3. These reports show orders on 
hand 22,720 cars, or 449,856,000 
feet; orders received during the 
week 4,909 cars, or 97,198,200 
feet, making a total of 27,629 
ears, or 547,054,200 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week from the 
153 mills amounted to 5,661 cars, 
or 112,087,800 feet, leaving a re- 
mainder of orders on hand of 
21,968 cars, or 434,966,400 feet. 
The report shows that for the 
week shipments exceeded produc- 
tion 22,416,642 feet, or 25 percent. 
Orders for the week exceeded 
production 7,527,042 feet, or 8.41 
percent. Shipments for the week 
exceeded orders booked 14,889,600 
feet, or 15.32 percent, while the 
decrease in orders as compared 
with the report for the previous 
week was 14,889,600 feet, or 3.31 
pereent. Average orders per mill 
for the week are 635,282 feet; 
average shipments per mill 732,- 
600 feet, while average production 
per mill for the week was 586,086 
feet, thus showing a marked de- 
crease in stocks on hand. As 
noted, the trade barometer indi- 
cates percentage of orders and 
shipments above or below produc- 
tion, which is always shown as 
‘“base,’’ or 100 percent. In this 
report 19,800 feet is used as basis 
for carload, this being the aver- 
age sized car shipped in October. 
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poses to meet this situation with a united front, as 
exemplified in the characteristie statement: 

We have a hunch that lumber is going to seize this glorious 
opportunity. We have a hunch that lumber is going iv 
Cleveland with bells on; that it is going to be the Big Nois: 
at Cleveland while it is there. 

Wood Construction believes that the lumbermen’s coi 
vention will be the preéminent feature in Cleveland’s 
‘*First American Complete Building Show,’’ schedule: 
for that city at the same time as the Ohio retail lum 
bermen’s annual, and it argues its point to a logical 
conclusion, concluding with the assertion ‘‘No; the Cleve- 
land situation is not critical; it is a Glorious Opportu- 
nity,’’ and again emphasizing the dates of the annual it 
declares to its readers ‘‘On these days you will be at 
the Cleveland convention. ’’ 





MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD ANNUAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The fifth annual meeting of 
the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the 
Virginia Hotel, in this city, December 14. Morning ani 
afternoon sessions will constitute the affair, and a ban- 
quet at night will wind it up. Charles E. Lozier, of tlie 
Columbia Steel Company, Elyria, will open the meeting 
at 10 a. m. and reports will be heard from Maleolm Jen- 
nings, secretary, George A. Archer, treasurer, and D, JJ. 
Ryan, general counsel. The address of the morning will 
be by Arthur J. Eddy. 

The afternoon address will be made by Hon. A. Du 
Pont, on ‘‘Untaxing Producer and Consumer.’’? Sloane 
Gordon will be one of the speakers at the banquet, speak- 
ing on ‘‘Experiences.’’ Myron T. Herrick, former goy- 
ernor, also will speak. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY MEETING. 


A meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association will 
be held at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va., Tuesday, 
December 14. Among others who will address the con- 
vention will be Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, who will speak of the present and 
prospective work of that organization. The associa- 
tion’s advertising campaign will be discussed thorouglily. 
The results already evidenced from the campaign that the 


association has followed have shown need for its continu-, 


ance. Plans will be laid before the meeting by the ad- 
vertising committee for the campaign for next year and 
the extent of the association’s advertising for 1916 will 
probably be determined. 

Other matters of interest are slated for the coming 
meeting, among them a probable interchange of views in 
regard to the market. A large attendance at the meet- 
ing of December 14 is expected. 





WORKING ON PLANS FOR ANNUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 6.—The committee on arrange- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association is 
working on the program for the annual meeting, which 
will be held here on January 26 and 27, and will soon 
be able to announce details. 


The annual banquet of the Sawdust Club will be held 
at the Union League on December 15, and will prob- 
ably be an elaborate affair. 





ANNUAL OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. 


Secretary Frank Hawkins of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association advises that its annual meeting will 
be held Wednesday, January 19, at Ottawa, to be 
followed by a banquet on the evening of that day, 
stating also that ‘‘We are this year joining with the 
Commission of Conservation and the Canadian Society 
of Forest Engineers in a three days’ convention to be 
held January 18, 19 and 20.’’ 

Arrangements on behalf of the joint meeting are 


in the hands of Robson Black, secretary of the Cana-- 


dian Forestry Association. The annual of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association will be its eighth. 





ROTARY GUM LUMBER ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Commercial Rotary Gum 
Association will be held at Memphis, Tenn., January 
11 next. Headquarters will be at the Chisca Hotel. 
Secretary R. C. Stimson advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that arrangements for the program have 
not yet been completed but are expected to be ready 
within the next ten days. 


oe 





~e 


TO FIX DATE FOR ANNUAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 8.—The next annual meet- 
ing of the Northern White Cedar Association will be 
held in Minneapolis at a date to be fixed later by the 
board of directors. The board met yesterday at the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club and agreed on the convention 
place, but found that the date fixed by the constitution, 
January 18, conflicts with the meeting of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association also to be held here; 
so decision as to the date was deferred. 
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EXCHANGES IN ANNUAL AND MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





Baltimoreans Banquet and Hear Good Reports of Years’ Work — St. Louis Prepares for 
-Election— Philadelphians Hold Special Affair. 





- 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 7.—The annual meeting and 
banquet of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, which took 
place last evening in the Merchants’ Club on German 
Street, will rank with the most enjoyable occasions of 
the kind in the history of the organization. Apart from 
the completeness of the arrangements made, the mem- 
bers brought to the meeting a buoyancy of spirit and 
an optimism begotten of the great improvement which 
has taken place in the lumber trade during the last six 
weeks, and they gave themselves over to the amenities of 
the evening with a vim that created an atmosphere of 
vood feeling. There were no long drawn out proceed- 
ings, and the few informal remarks were crisp and to the 
point. The banquet was of super-quality and the dining 
hall was handsomely adorned with flowers and exotics, 
while an orchestra discoursed music during the feast, and 
the sentiments of the banqueters found further expres- 
sion in the singing of patriotic and popular airs. The 
gathering may not have been entirely neutral, but it ban- 
ished partisauism and sang ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein’’ 
with as much vigor as it did ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’? the diners standing while the last anthem was sung. 
After the feast came a variety entertainment by profes- 
sional talent from New York, which served further to put 
the banqueters into a festive mood. 

The proceedings began with the calling of the ex- 
change to order by President Rufus K. Goodenow, who 
ended one term and began another. He directed the 
minutes of the previous meeting of the exchange to be 
read and also requested Roy Snyder, acting secretary, to 
read the minutes for the year of the managing committee. 
These latter mentioned the action taken on the death of 
Gen. William 1D. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son; William 
©. Scherer, of William C. Scherer & Co., and J. J. Duffy, 
sr., of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Company, who have 
passed away during the year. The Skinner Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company was dropped from membership, hav- 
ing been succeeded by another corporation, while the 

saltimore Sash & Door Company was admitted. 

The minutes of the managing committee also made 

mention of the matter of wharfage charges, which has 
lately been under discussion and which reached the com- 
mittee in the shape of a report from a committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club at the last monthly meeting yester- 
day. It had been rumored that some inequalities existed 
with regard to the charges, and the Lumbermen’s Club 
ordered an investigation with a view of proposing a 
remedy if any abuses were found to exist. The managing 
committee authorized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee yet to be named, which will consider the subject 
in all of its bearings and will report to the exchange 
later. This action disposed of the subject for the time 
heing, and it did not therefore come up at the annual 
meeting of the exchange, as had been expected. 
Chief Inspector J. G. Creamer and John L. Alcock, 
Deniel MacLea and John J. Kidd, the hardwood inspec- 
tion committee, reported the quantity of lumber inspected 
ye the last year by the inspectors of the exchange to 
© as follows: 


Feet. Feet. 

Vi \. C. Pine .67,333,867 Mahogany ........ 46,638 
SOUT 8 as ee we 4,340,509 oo eens 31,460 
‘ypres PURORGOY  ciiées.00.0s 29,056 
MMIC os oo ins aese 28,813 

Write Pine... 60. 16,021 

RR andes ers. 8 61 sin: 14,725 

BVCOMOTC 2.6 cccss 4,582 

| 3,698 

MURR sae Vie so nye s sceie. 3 484 





‘otal quantity of lumber inspected, 78,251,772 feet 
The showing for the various months was as follows: 
Feet. Feet. 

December, 1914.... 4,595,757 rT ie ea eae eee Se oe 5,830,430 
January, 1915...... 6,255,016 re yf ssp ark err cia seals 7,263,781 
February ......... 3,607,457 PAU os 5.vles 656: 5-08 8,003,582 
ny CH ieee cena ccs 8,054,231 September ........ 6,981,837 
BIND Sc ciecce heute 7,884,033 OOLONOT oss saccese 6,729,857 
aa ar dente 7,386,519 November ......... 5,659,272 


‘corge E, Waters submitted the report of the house 
conmittee and then President Goodenow made a few 
informal remarks on the showing of the trade for the 
‘ur. He said that he would forego the custom of 
tiiking a written report, since the members of the 
‘xhange knew as much about the trade situation and 
outlook as he did. But he could not let the ocea- 
i pass without calling attention to the satisfactory 
‘tk of the managing committee and its devotion to 
work of the exchange under unusual circumstances. 
‘I think you are to be congratulated,’’ he continued 
‘| aking to the committee, ‘‘and commended for the 
~rifices you have made in carrying on the work for 
xood of the membership. ’’ 
\ddressing himself directly to the exchange as a 
ole Mr, Goodenow went on: 
"his is a good time to remind you that conditions now and 
‘ve months ago are entirely different. Since a few weeks 
-» you have been too busy to attend meetings, while before 
‘time it was not difficult at all to get out a large attend- 
e, the members coming in order to find something to do. 
year ago it was a buyers’ market, while now it is a 


| ers” market. think the outlook is fine and I hope that 


,Y member will cultivate an optimistic view for the next 
clve months. 


t January, 


con 


I _feel that all of you will make money and 
1917, will show a good profit for everyone. 


he treasurer’s report, which was then read, showed 
« financial condition of the exchange to be good, 
h a balance in bank and all expenses paid. 

: resident Goodenow then called Robb 8. Eccles to 
- chair, announcing that the report of the nominating 
connate was in order. The nominations were ap- 
prea d on motion and J. Edward Duker, George Schu- 
“echer and William M. Burgan were named a commit- 


tee to escort Mr. Goodenow back to the chair. Mr. 
Goodenow now took occasion to add a few observations. 
He remarked with a twinkle in his eye: 

It is a great surprise to me to be thus honored a second time, 
but in line with the slogan of preparedness 1 made one or 
two notes to be used as ammunition in case I were elected. 
Simultaneously with the action of the committee nominating 
me as president came reports of a return of prosperity. Now 
this may have been merely a coincidence ; I will not say that 
there is any connection between the two events. Nevertheless 
I can not help calling attention to the fact, leaving it to you 
to draw your own inference. I trust I will have your sup- 
port and good will during 1916, as I have had it in the past, 
and I promise to consider myself the president of the whole 
exchange and not merely of the part of the business with 
which I am allied. I thank you again for the honor. 

This virtually concluded the business and, on motion, 
the exchange adjourned to the banquet hall to enjoy 
the good things served. 

The seat of honor at the head of the table was ocecu- 
pied by President Goodenow, with prominent members 
of the exchange and some invited guests on either side. 
The invited guests included H. P. Chandlee, of H. B. 
Chandlee Sons Company; Mr. Burbank, of the Southern 
Can Company; L. D. Turner, of the Montgomery Lum- 
ber Company, and Samuel H. Conger, who had provided 
the theatrical entertainers. 





PUT UP OPPOSITION TICKET. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7—The members of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, Division C—pine manufacturers and 


wholesalers and line yard companies with headquarters 
in St. Louis—have put an opposition ticket in the field 
for the executive committee to be voted on at the annual 
election December 14. The ticket has the names of C. 
M. Jennings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, 
for director; T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, for chairman; C. A. Antrim, of the 
C. A. Antrim Lumber Company, for first vice director; 
Kx. C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
for second vice director, and O. H. Sample, of the Sample 
Lumber Company, for director. 

A new division—division D of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change has been organized and is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Hans Wachsmuth, chairman and director; W. B. 
Switzer, first vice director; Charles Armbrecht, second 
vice director; D. 8S. Cassel, Albert I. Bland, Stanley M. 
Masters, and A. E. Smart. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 6.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was made a 
special affair this month and was held last Thursday 
night in the green room of the Hotel Adelphia. Over a 
hundred were present. After the excellent dinner the 
meeting was called to order by President Chesnut. 

After hearing committee reports and drawing up a 
resolution on the death of S. Ashton Souder, President 
Chesnut brought up the matter of supporting the Na- 
tional Hardwood association’s plan for a permanent in- 
spector in this section. After some discussion it was de 
cided to leave the matter with the local members of the 
National association. 

The meeting then adjourned and President Chesnut 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Theodore Brown, 
who spoke interestingly and clearly on the new work- 
men’s compensation law that goes into effect in this 
State January 1. 





LUMBER CLUBS IN VARIOUS SECTIONS ACTIVE. 





Entertainment and Banquet Divert Easterners — Cincinnati Organization Confers On 
Several Serious Matters—Texans in Get-together Meeting. 





PITTSBURGH LUMBERMEN HOLD JOLLY 
BANQUET. 

PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 7.—The Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club held its annual banquet and entertainment 
last Thursday at the German Club in Pittsburgh. It 
was given along the usual lines, and consisted of a 
pleasing diversion in vaudeville with professional artists, 
a delightful ‘banquet at which 150 lumbermen and their 
wives were served, concluding with a few short ad- 
dresses and then dancing in the large ball room of the 
club. 

A unique feature was the use of the lantern slide to 
throw on a large screen cartoons of many members, with 
a few witty remarks about them that brought many a 
good natured laugh, while Nirella’s orchestra aided in 
the entrancing music for the evening. 

In preparation for the banquet the banquet hall of 
the club had been transformed with great masses of pine 
boughs and festoons, and the atmosphere was heavy with 


the delightful odor of the fresh woods of West Virginia, - 


sent in for the occasion. The E. M. Higgins Lumber 
Company furnished the decorations. 

The guests present were not only retailers from Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, but from many adjacent 
counties, which regard this club as their special delight. 
The membership is broad, and growing in a most satis- 
factory manner. It is confined exclusively to the retail 
trade, and it has done more to unify retail ideas in this 
section of Pennsylvania than any other single move- 
ment. 





COMMITTEES ARE APPOINTED. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 7—R. C. Klumph, recently 
elected president of the Cleveland Lumber Club, has ap- 
pointed the following committees for the coming year: 


Entertainment—A. C. Teare, Mark B. Mead and Ward 
Jackson 


Membership—C. T. Williamson, J. P. Hitchcock and E. P. 
Ransom. 

The annual Christmas party of the club will be held 
at Grays’ Armory, the evening of December 18. 





CINCINNATI CLUB MEETS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The Lumbermen’s Club at 
its monthly meeting last evening had before it the re- 
port of the committee to which was referred the ques- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the re- 
classification of forest products. This committee was 
a sort of sub-committee of the river and rail commit- 
tee of the club, and was made to include representatives 
of the lumber industry and consumers of lumber not 
connected with the club organization. 

A series of conferences was held and the trade was 
canvassed in order to get a comprehensive view of the 
attitude of the members of the industry on the subject 
of reclassification. To this was applied the technical 
knowledge of the traffic and rate experts on the com- 
mittee, and the drafting of the report to the club was left 
to Guy M. Freer, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. This report was 
presented last evening and was considered in executive 
session, being discussed from all angles. Many members 
present favored its adoption at once, but it was de- 
cided to let the river and rail committee of the club 
pass on it. 

While the report was withheld from publication until 
finally acted on by the club, it is understood that there 


is a very general sentiment against letting the present 
classification stand and that influence should be brought 
to bear upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prevent it permitting advanced rates either generally or 
partially. 

The C. N. Asher Lumber Company was admitted to 
membership and the resignation of the Shrimpton Lum- 
ber Company was accepted. 

It was decided to make arrangements for holding 
‘fopen house’’ for the visiting members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
during its convention in January. 

The new members of the official staff of the elub— 
George Morgan and 8S. Earle Giffen—were installed re- 
spectively as second vice president and treasurer. 

Proposed revision of the constitution and by-laws 
was discussed a while and then went over to the next 
meeting. 

James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., was present, and 
invited the club as a body, and the membership indi- 
vidually, to attend the meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, at Indianapolis, January 20. 

James R. Davidson, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, read a letter from the freight department 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, ad- 
vising him that that company has decided to grant the 
lumber trade the reconsignment privilege recently granted 
by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad 
Company on shipments to northern points. 

A proposition to revive closer relations with the cham- 
ber of commerce through an amendment to the consti- 
tution which provided that only individuals connected 
with the chamber of commerce, or members of firms or 
corporations one of whose members, at least, holds mem- 
bership in the chamber of commerce, shall be eligible to 
membership in the Lumbermen’s Club was rejected. 





~ 


COMPANY HOLDS GET-TOGETHER MEETING. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 7.—Mill managers and depart: 
ment heads of the Kirby Lumber Company assembled 
in Beaumont for their annual get-together meeting De- 
cember 1 and 2. Sessions were held in the parlors of the 
Crosby Hotel, with President John Henry Kirby pre- 
siding. 

All of those present reported a decided improvement 
in the lumber business, declaring that the demand for all 
classes of lumber is increasing and prices are steadily 
improving. The prospects for 1916, they said, were ex- 
eeedingly encouraging. 

Among those present were: 

President John Henry Kirby; B. F. Bonner, vice president 
and general manager; C. P. Myer, assistant general manager ; 
Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent; George R. Christie, 
general auditor: E. C. Downman, general purchasing agent; 
G. E. Davison. Silsbee, superintendent of tie and piling depart 
ment, all of Houston; J. S. Payne, mill manager at Evadale ; 
J. F. Woods, superintendent at Woodmyer ; R. F. Hawthorne, 
mill manager at Call; J. W. Lewis, mill manager at Bronson: 
J. H. Hooker, mill manager at Bessmay; V. L. Webb, mill 
manager at Silsbee; J, D. Lamar, chief clerk at Silsbee; R. L. 
Weathersby, Silsbee, superintendent of trams and logging; 
F. G. Weathersby, superintendent at Newton; L. Sparkman, 
mill manager at Browndell; J. B. Lindsey, superintendent at 
Silsbee; W. M. Foley, mill manager at Fuqua; E. 8. Stone, 
mill manager at Roganville: J. A. Herndon, mill manager at 
Kirbyville; J. L. Britton, superintendent at Kirbyville; 0. ©. 
Gammage, manager of the Beaumont mill, and others. 


After the meeting adjourned Mr. Kirby, Mr. Bonner 
and several other company officials departed for a tour 
of inspection of the Kirby mills in this district. 
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A Tie, Prop and Saw- 
timber Proposition in 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 
TIMBER 


The United States Forest Service 
recently completed the appraisal of a 
tract of lodgepole pine timber in the 
Targhee National Forest, Idaho, which 
will yield a cut of approximately 2,000,- 
000 ties, 15,000,000 linear feet of mine 
timbers and 13,000,000 feet board measure 
of sawtimber. This tract, which is tribu- 
tary to the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
by driving or hauling, embraces three 
compartments or blocks and is available 
for purchase in whole or in part. 

























Detailed information regarding loca- 
tion and driving conditions, timber esti- 
mates, stumpage appraisals, mill sites, 
markets, contract provisions, etc., will 
gladly be furnished upon request by the 
District Forester at Ogden, Utah, or by 
the Forest Supervisor at St. Anthony, 
Idaho. 

















































The Real Value of 


Certified Accounts 


is not fully appreciated until you have occasion 
to know in just what condition your business 
really is. Most companies close their books on 
December 31 to ascertain the results of the year’s 
operations. Do you? 


Below we show you but a few of the benefits 
derived from certified reports. Look them over 
carefully. 


They give you an accurate, dependable re- 
port for your partners, directors and stock- 
holders of conditions and earnings. 

They furnish your management with an 
analytical comparison of the current year’s 
transactions with those of prior periods. 

They bring to attention the increases and 
decreases in the various elements of revenue 
and expense which go to make up the total 
net income for the year. 

A certified report places you in better 
standing at your bank and is an aid to the 
rediscount of paper with the new Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

We analyze your business for you and 
point out any labor and money-saving im- 
provement possible for your present ac- 
counting methods. 


If you have not arranged for your audit for 
the current year, write us today. Let us explain 
in detail—without obligation to you. 


Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified® Public Accountants 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











Indiana Dealer Assists Customer to Select Lumber Best Suited to His Indi- 
vidual Needs—Oklahoman Gives Personal Attention. 





THE SQUARE DEAL APPEALS. 
CHURUBUSCO, IND. 

1 will endeavor to give you my ideas on how to 
secure and hold the farmer’s trade. First, last ana 
always the square deal appeals most strongly to the 
farmer. Square dealing at all times with your cus- 
tomer instils confidence in him toward you, and with- 
out his confidence you can not hope to get very far, 
especially with the farmer, because he is and always 
has been more or less suspicious of anyone with whom 
he has dealings, instilled no doubt by the fact that 
there are so many fakers always trying to get the best 
of him. Next, I consider personal confidence in one’s 
own self and in the goods that he handles to be one of 
the greatest—if not the greatest—asset in dealing with 
anyone. To have confidence in oneself one must be 
equipped to talk his goods intelligently, and to do 
that he must study both his goods, their quality and 
the use to which they are to be put. He must know 
the conditions under which they are to be used, as well 
as the price that his customer can afford to pay, and 
then sell him the goods best fitted for his purpose and 
at the same time come within reach of his pocketbook. 

I believe that a great many dealers give the farmer 
the idea that they are high priced by selling him mate- 
rial that is too good for the purpose for which it is to 
be used, when some grade less expensive would have 
done just as well. However, I do not mean to abuse 
the term ‘‘just as good’’ but believe a dealer should 
know the use to which the material is to be put and 
know what should be used for that purpose and not 
force a man to use higher priced material than the 
occasion demands. 


Next, I believe that to hold the farmer’s trade or 
any man’s trade you must keep what he wants and 
needs in sufficient quantities to supply his demand 
at all times. The mail order house don’t bother us 
very much because by ascertaining the farmer’s de- 
mand, his needs and by talking to him intelligently 
about grades, prices and prompt service with credit 
privileges the mail order house has no show whatever 
We always have the material to show him; he knows 
just what he is going to get before he pays for it. 

I try to give the farmer my ypersonal attention as 
much as I possibly can, and by studying each man as 
an individual and by learning his likes and dislikes, 
his hobbies ete. and by letting him do as much of the 
talking as he wants to I can almost always land him. 

I always try to use good plain advertising, straight 
to the point and always seasonable. 

There are always in every neighborhood men who 
have a great deal of influence with their neighbors. 
I always try to make these fellows my personal friends. 
My wife and I run out in the machine occasionally to 
see them in the evening or on Sunday just for a sociable 
chat, and once you get these fellows coming your way 
the others will follow like a drove of sheep jumping 
a fence. 

I supply my men with good business literature and 
require them to read it thoughtfully. I always read this 
first and mark the items and paragraphs that I wish 


to impress upon their minds particularly. I try to 
drill them on how to handle a customer with tact and 
impress upon them the need of being courteous, ac- 
commodating and, above all, the value of a smile. 
While there may be many more ways to hold a 

man’s trade than I have enumerated I believe the 
above will be beneficial to any man if followed. 

W. F. SPANGLER, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Spangler & Grouleff Lumber Company. 





HOLDS TRADE BY COURTESY AND FAIRNESS. 


CLAREMONT, OKLA. 

The farm trade is the principal asset of the retail 
lumberman in the average country town. 

I hold my farm trade principally by courtesy and 
fairness. The farmer will stay with you if you treat 
him right, and if he trusts you will not waste much time 
‘‘figuring around.’’ To secure and hold the farmer’s 
trade it is necessary that you do more than shove the 
lumber out to him when he drives in your yard. You 
must meet him in the varied relations of life. You 
must become interested in what interests him: Farm 
problems, stock, crops, local conditions and sometimes 
politics; all of which are of real concern to the lum- 
berman on his own account. The farmer expects the 
cooperation of the business men of the town in which 
he trades, and in this the lumberman should be fore- 
most. 

His very occupation makes the farmer independent 
in his makeup and this trait must never be lost sight 
of in dealing with the farmer. I am never contentious 
with farm trade although firmness is sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent a customer taking only the better half 
of the grade of lumber he pays for. I make it a 
rule when a farmer drives in the yard, if not busy with 
other trade, personally to perform as much of the 
physical labor of loading the materials as possible. 
Many a good customer has been alienated by being 
asked to place his own load. While loading I talk 
things that interest him, never letting an opportunity 
pass to compliment him on his good team—if he is fortu- 
nate enough to possess one. When in the country I 
make a special effort to locate the homes of the dif- 
ferent farmers. 

It takes self-control and restraint sometimes but 
rich is the reward and certain to the retail lumberman 
who can smilingly greet the farmer with a load of 
lumber from a competitor or mail order house. There 
are always extras on the shipped-in order and the ever- 
present possibility of a misunderstanding with the 
competitor, and it is always well to have the way 
paved and the atmosphere right to make the farmer 
feel free to come to you. If you snub him your chance 
is well nigh lost forever. 

The farmer works harder for what he gets than 
any other class of people. He is entitled to and is 
going to see that he gets value received for his money. 
The relation between the farmer and lumberman is 
necessarily a vital one. The retail lumberman owes it 
to himself to be zealous to secure his farm trade and 
conscientious in handling it. E. E. Woods. 





Every retail lumberman who has more 
or less farm trade has some ideas as to how 
the farmer may be kept on the customers’ 
roll. But how many of such ideas are be- 
ing put to actual use? How often does it 
happen that the farm trade is allowed to 
take care of itself? How many retailers 
make it a practice to see their farmer cus- 
tomers and prospective customers at least 
occasionally, just for the sake of maintain- 
ing friendly relations against the time 
when there will be a lumber bill to figure? 


The AmericAN LUMBERMAN invites let- 
ters on “How I Hold My Farm Trade” 
and for the best letters submitted will 
award prizes of cash and books totaling 
$50. Bear in mind that this competition 
does not hinge on how to meet mail order 
competition. It does hinge on the question 
of your methods of maintaining such cor- 
dial relations with your farmer customers 
that you are able to meet mail order or any 
other kind of competition. In other words, 
what kind of salesmanship do you employ 
in selling the farmer? 





A New Prize Contest for Retailers." 


This contest will close March 1, 1916. 
The prizes will be as follows: 





Pe 5 on sce e ee we nee $25.00 

Second prize, books, value.......... 10.00 

Third, fourth and fifth prizes, books, 
ee ee 15.00 
ii k ria ynieer vie eteusenre $50.00 


Letters submitted in this contest may be 
as long or as short as you choose. Only 
those that contain something of real value 
to retail lumbermen will be published. 

The prizes will be awarded by a jury 
composed of four retail lumbermen and a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. F 

Every retail lumberman or employee ©! 
a retail lumber concern is eligible to com- 
pete in this contest. 

Get in early, before someone else pre- 
sents your ideas! 

Address your letter to Farm Trade Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN LumBERMAN, Mat- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET . 











THE HATE OF THE WOODS. 

| guess I’m as strong fer the timber as any who follow 
the trail: 

I’m here from the first of December until the first pipe of 
the quail; 

I know ev’ry tote-road an’ travois, I know where the 
red runners go; 

There isn’t a path I don’t savey, there isn’t a trail I 
don’t know— 


I know ’em, I guess that I like ’em, the trails an’ the 
rivers an’ trees; 

T know I am hungry to strike ’em when things are be- 
ginnin’ to freeze; 

T guess I may say that I love ’em, though ‘‘love’’ ain’t 
a word that I use, 

With all of the blueness above ’em, an’ greens that are 
deeper than blues— ' 


But once in a while in the lonely, the loneliest, hours of 
the night, 

Awake in the bunk-house, with only the stars through the 
window fer light, 

There’s somethin’ red-hot in me rises, an’ often it rises 
of late; 

It burns, an’ it hurts, an’ surprises—an’ then fer a 
minute I hate. 


I hate all the trees an’ the timber, it’s rotten to follow 
the trail; 

An’ why should I come in December an’ stay till the 
pipe of the quail? 

Why travel the tote-road an’ travois, the trail that the 
red runners know? 

There isn’t a path I don’t savey, but only one trail I 
would go— 


It follows the bend of the river, it follows the frolicking 
streams, 

An’ I could go trampin’ forever that wonderful trail 
of my dreams; 

It leaves all the timber behind it, an’ all the old trails 
that I knew, 

An’, Girl, how I wish I could find it!—the trail that 
leads somewhere to You. 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—A good deal is re- 
marked by the car-window tourists from the East con 
cerning the barrenness of the oak openings and cut over 
lands of Michigan and other States of glorious lumber 
memory. The joke has been told over and over about 
the land in Minnesota that was so poor that you couldn’t 
raise an umbrella on it. Well, the little stretch of coun- 
try between Baltimore and Washington is no Garden of 
Eden. We stopped at only one station in coming down, 
but we observed that all of the natives who were stand- 
ing around watching the train come in never spoke above 
a whisper. The land was so poor you couldn’t raise 
your voice on it. 

But there is plenty of fertility in this part of the 
South, even if it is not visible from this particular 
stretch of railroad. And even that country is not 
uninteresting. We passed a gloomy and mysterious 
shack that might well have served as the home of 
Harvey Bireh, Cooper’s patriotic peddler, with one 
lone, yellowed poplar in the front yard. Again a double 
line of trees led up to a manor that was easily the house 
of ‘‘The Choir Invisible.’? The man who reads is 
always stumbling on houses he knows and characters he 
has met. You will find London over-run with Dickens’ 
creations every day. 

We left Baltimore with the ery ‘‘On to Washing- 

ton!’’—just as though anybody were on to Washington. 
Washington is a city of considerable size, made up al- 
most exclusively of Government clerks and people who 
violate Elbert Hubbard’s Rule 9. Hubbard’s Rule 9 
was: ‘Don’t take yourself too (something) seriously.’’ 
They include a large number of persons, for example, 
who come here with a mission to perform. But getting 
a grizzly bear or a Numidian lion to perform is a com- 
parative sinecure to performing a mission in Washing- 
ton. So nearly every train pulls out with a few dis- 
‘ouraged missionaries crumpled up in the day coaches. 
However, nearly every parlor car brings a new supply, 
so the glorious work of reforming the Government 
goes on. 
a You will find almost every kind of pose at work in 
Washington, There are a lot of us who like to come 
‘own to Washington with very little business and walk 
= and down Pennsylvania Avenue with our hands be- 
hind our back (a habit a few men have acquired) and 
look wise and important. It is no trick at all to hang 
aro ind Willard’s and be mistaken for a senator, if you 
like to have a mistake like that occur. The only man 
: ordinarily doesn’t look like a senater is the man 
who is one, 





We read in the papers tonight that Julius Caesar Bur- 
7 Ome, former United States Senator from Michigan for 
~° many years, and in his time one of the best orators 
and biggest figures in his party, was suddenly sum- 
‘oned last night. We read the news with a pang of 
perseaa regret, though we had met him but twice in 
— life. Which shows how long the memory of a 
indness will survive. Here is the story: 

f ba the days when we were a cub reporter (we have 
“allen since then) the senator arrived in a private car 
and was met by twenty local politicians and one cub 


reporter aforesaid. The senator had just twelve minutes 
in the town. Time was valuable. The twenty politi- 
cians glared at the one shivering reporter until he 
shivered some more. ‘They crowded him back, they 
stepped on his toes, they congealed him with looks, as 
the party boarded the senatorial car. The senator took 
in the situation at a glance. 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ he said, looking at his watch, ‘‘I have 
just twelve minutes here. I’ll give you gentlemen five 
minutes, and this reporter seven.’’ 

What has that to do with the lumber business? Only 
this, that the senator was the staunch friend of the 
lumber industry during its Washington tribulations, 
and we are glad to pay him this tribute in the news- 
paper of that industry now. 





It is said that all good Englishmen go to London and 
Germans to Berlin and Frenchmen to Paris. Likewise 
every good American ought to visit Washington some- 
time in his life. Washington was always interesting; it 
is growing magnificent. It is beginning to look the 
capital. We never visit it without emotion. It will 
rouse the latent nationalism in you and start you to 
joining defense leagues and other things. And well we 
may join defense leagues, because strategically it is 
probably the worst located capital in the world. 

Our hotel, the Raleigh, is not far from the White 
House. Anyway we are as close to the White House as 
we probably will ever get. Tonight we walked up past 
that beautiful building. There was quiet, a single big 
and bold light blazing from the familiar portico. But 
there were no sentries, no closed gates—only simplicity 
and democracy. Such sights and such thoughts—that is 
why all good Americans should come to Washington, and 
especially those who are not good Americans. 

Today we walked up to the Washington monument 
and smiled at the familiar ubiquitousness of the retail 
lumber yard. For, when the sun sinks in the rosy west 
and throws the long shadow of the monument across the 
street, it falls on the lumber yard of W. A. Pierce on 
Fourteenth Street across the way. 

Washington is known as the city of magnificent dis- 
tances. We know, because we have walked some of them 
in seeking for this or that. It is becoming splendid 
with statuary and architecture. But the most beautiful 
sight we have seen was revealed by a searchlight on the 
top of our hotel searching the heavens until somewhere 
in the sky, apparently detached from the building above 
which it waved, was discovered the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and its every fold illuminated—a bright spot not 
merely in this one city and sky and night, but in the 
war-black night of the world. 


WHEN THE WHITE FOG COMES DOWN. 


When the white fog comes down, comes down, 
And cloaks the land and river— 

When the white fog has hid the town, 
And the wet cables quiver— 

When but a half a length ahead 

A gray wall rises dense and dead— 





With blatant signal sharp and hoarse 
The steamer shouts a warning, 

That other ships may know her course 
Athwart the ghostly morning, 

That all the pilgrims of the deep 

May each his proper highway keep. 


We move through life as in a mist, 
A thousand things unknowing, 
While other souls we must assist 
Are southward, northward, going, 
While other ships sail east or west 
Along a hidden way at best. 


There is a common sisterhood 

Of ships that sail the waters, 
The duty of the common good 

Of all of Neptune’s daughters, 
That makes us sound our siren thus— 
The safety of all of us. 


Men are but ships upon a sea 

Who sail that sea together, 
But brother mariners are we 

That sail life’s misty weather— 
Eastward or westward, where we list, 
We are but brothers of the mist. 


There drifts no wreck upon the tide 
But other craft endangers, 

And every man whose hope has died, 
A stranger among strangers, 

A menace to the rest will be, 

Like derelicts upon the sea. 


Ships cannot keep a lonely way 
And think no thought of others; 
Men cannot journey day by day 
Unmindful of their brothers. 
As ships are sisters of the sea, 
So, brother, you are kin to me. 
Detroit River, October 20. 








There is only one thing better than a 
good salesman and that is a good collector. 











A Tidewater Logging Operation at a 


Holding Price 


Good ground, highest quality timber, 
everything that makes for value and for 
cheap and profitable logging. 


There are about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions on the present com- 
pact tract, which lies in front of an area 
almost as well forested and more than three 
times as large. The price is 


Less than Two Dollars 


per thousand feet. 


Logging, towing, and delivering to 
market, including interest and depre- 
ciation, under proper management, 
would be less than $5.50 per thousand 
feet. 


The logs, camp run, on a normal market 
should average at least $11 per thousand 
feet, owing to their exceptional quality. 


Hence, the net profit to competent 
operators would be $3.50 per thousand feet. 
or 175 percent on a $2 investment. 


With the turning of the tide 
such opportunities will disap- 
pear from the market. 


We have our own detailed 
estimates, reports and topo- 
graphic maps on this prop- 


erty—WE KNOW ITS WORTH. 


Application to one of our offices will 
bring complete information to bona fide 
investors. 








James D. Lacey & Co. 
Timberland Factors Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL, - - + 1750 McCormick Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE, ,- 1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - + 1009 White Bldg. 
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| FINANCIAL 


Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 











We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 




















Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Depesit Vaults. 











\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets - 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


\S MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G,. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 











1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





AUSTRALIANS FAVOR WOOD BLOCK. 


Streets of the Principal Cities Are So Paved 
—Asphalt Superseded. 


Pertu, W. AUSTRALIA, Oet. 24.—The wood block pav- 
ing propaganda of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is interest- 
ing to Australians, and arouses some surprise that there 
should be any doubt as to its superiority to other forms 
of paving. All the principal cities of Australia and New 
Zealand are paved with wood blocks. Perth, Adelaide, 
and Melbourne are paved almost exclusively with jarrah, 
the principal hardwood of Western Australia, though 
since the commencement of the war strong, but so far 
not very successful, efforts have been made to substitute 
other woods in Melbourne. Sydney, with many miles of 
busy streets, is paved partly with jarrah, but very largely 
with mixed hardwoods indigenous to New South Wales. 
Brisbane, Wellington and Auckland have also long en- 
joyed the order and cleanliness of wood-paved streets. 

A few years ago a somewhat bitter fight took place in 
Adelaide about street paving, the rival to wood being 
Neuchatel asphalt. The old-time horse tram system had 
gone into the limbo of defunct services, and electrie cars 
had been established. There were miles of disturbed road 
to put in order and much money involved. The asphalt 
champions succeeded in securing a substantial contract, 
but wood ultimately proved its superiority. Wood has 
conclusively proved itself the best for all manner of 
traffic in all sorts of weather, while the cost of upkeep 
and repair is never anything to excite the wrath of rate- 
payers. The aspect of the principal streets of Australian 
towns is singularly pleasing since wood block paving was 
generally adopted, and no other system is ever likely to 
replace it. 





TO USE WOOD BLOCK IN REPAIRS. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 6.—The city officials have an- 
nounced that $1,956,000 will be expended at once in the 
improvement of Boston streets. In the resurfacing of 
the downtown streets wood block paving will be used to 
a considerable extent it is expected. The business men 
prefer wood block paving because of its quietness, clean- 
liness and many other advantages, and at the public hear- 
ings have asked for wood resurfaced streets. 





MANY CONTRACTS FOR WOOD FLOORING. 


ToLEpo, O10, Dee. 7.—The Jennison-Wright Company, 
of this city, reports a couple of new wood block con- 
tracts which have recently been closed. The Ft. Wayne 
Electric Works, a branch of the General Electric Com- 
pany, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., has contracted for 15,000 
yards of Kreolite blocks to be used as flooring in its 
new building. No. 6 Kreolite grooved blocks will be 
used on the fourth floor, Kreolite hex blocks on the first, 
second and basement floors and on platforms. The second 
floor will have Kreolite rectangular blocks. The other 
is a municipal job for Mt. Clemens, Mich., known as one 
of the healthiest cities in the world. This city has con- 
tracted for 7,500 square yards of creosoted wood block 
on the basis that it is the most healthful paving material 
known. 

The Standard Engineering Company, during November, 


secured twenty-six contracts for bridge flooring of cre 
soted wood block, these being distributed through Oj 
New York, Pennsylvania. The same firm placed se\e 
teen factory floors of the same material during Noy: 
ber, the work covering Ohio and a number of eastern 
States, as well as Michigan. 


SAYS WOOD BLOCKS ARE BEST. 


Mayor of Houston, in Mass Meeting, Recom- 
mends Their Use. 


SoS S 
; : 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. J 

Houston, TEx., Dee. 8.—The use of wood blocks for 
paving received a big boost at the educational miss 
meeting held in the Lumbermen’s Club in Houston 
Wednesday when Mayor Ben Campbell gave this ma- 
terial his hearty endorsement. He declared unquili- 
fiedly that it was the best material for all streets where 
there is heavy traffic and, under some circumstances, jor 
many other streets. Mayor Campbell said: 

Two and one-half years ago the city of Houston began its 
first wood block paving. We have put down in Houston prac. 
tically all of the recognized pavings. We have tried honestly 
to give each class of paving a square deal, but when we laid 
creosoted wood block paving we began to get the best results, 
and we have found that this pavement has lasted best where 
it was used the most. 

If we had a street that gave promise of hi ird use I would 
be in favor of wood block paving for it. Another feature in 
connection with the creosoted wood block paving is that it is 
a product of our own country, grown in our own land, made 
by our own people and makes one of the best pavements 
that can be found. 

Mayor Campbell reiterated the statement that with 
reasonable upkeep creosoted wood block was the best 
pavement the city has ever had. With the exception 
of one block the city has never been put to any trouble 
or inconvenience by any part of its wood pavement. 
This endorsement was received with applause by the 
many lumbermen who attended the meeting, which was 
called to hear an address by J. E. Rhodes, of New Or- 
leans, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Those present included city and county officials, 
property owners along Main Street, which it is proposed 
to repave for its entire length, and many prominent 
citizens. Following his address accompanied by _illus- 
trated slides, Mr. Rhodes said: 

I desire to go on record that if the city of Houston sees fit 
to adopt creosoted southern yellow pine blocks for the streets 
which are to be repaved the Southern Pine Association, in co- 
operation with the lumber interests of Houston, will see that 
the city gets the quality of material and the character of 
work which will insure a permanent and satisfactory job. 

The wood block paving committee of Houston is com- 
posed of J. Lewis Thompson, B. F. Bonner, R. M. 
Farrar, L. Davidson, J. P. Carter and J. C. Dionne. 

A Dutch luncheon was served after the meeting. 

Mr. Rhodes was the guest of honor at a dinner ten- 
dered earlier in the day by J. Lewis Thompson to a 
number of lumbermen. 





TRADE COMMISSION APPROPRIATION INSUFFI- 
CIENT. ; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—Estimates transmitted 
to Congress Monday include an increase of $189,566 for 
the Federal Trade Commission’s work during the next 
fiscal year. Congress appropriated $355,000 for the cur- 





W MCCLELLAND. Pres 


J L BRATLIE. SEc -TREAS 


Brallie- McClelland Mill 6o., Jne. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


DAILY CAPACITY 150.000 


Publishers American Lumberman 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


We are just in receipt of a copy 


RIDGEFIELD. WASHINGTON. 


Dec. 3, 1925. 


of the Shingle Issue of tne American 


Lum>erman, add we wish.tso express our very sincere appreciation of this excellent 


work. 


It can not fail to be of distinctly material value to the shingle industry. 


Your Shingle Issue is a whole battery of 42-centimeter guns, and the 
big shells will go a long way toward demolishing the fortress of the Patent 
Roofing army, but the enemy is also fighting in the trenches, and you know how 
pifective shrapnel has been found in such cases. 


So keep up the good fight with small shot from time to time. 


Very truly yours, 


BRATLIE-McOLELLAND MILL CO. 


DECEMI 
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vent year, and the commission is working with a short 
force. If it is to do the work which Congress and the 
country seem to expect of it, the commission probably 
should have a considerable larger appropriation than the 
estimate ealls for. It is cramped for both space and em- 
ployees. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC FAIR CLOSES. 


Lumbermen Respond to President Wilson’s 
Toast—Millions in Money Spent. 





San Francisco, Cau., Dee. 4.—Business is almost sus- 
pended at the lumber offices, as this is the closing day 
of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition and 
nearly everybody is paying a farewell visit to the grounds 
for the purpose of attending the elaborate ceremonies 
marking the end of one of the most successful of world’s 
fairs. A total attendance of approximately 18,500,000 
has been registered including more than 12,000,000 paid 
admissions, making a showing almost equal to that of the 
St. Louis exposition. The fact that so much was ac- 
complished during the greatest war in history, after 
many had predicted that the participation of the leading 
nations of the world in armed conflict would make the 
fair a failure, is a tremendous advertisement of the 
ability of San Francisco to triumph over obstacles and 
to make good under all circumstances. 

While the citizens of San Francisco showed their 
faith in the big World’s Fair project by giving liberally 
of their money and time for the carrying out of the 
plans, California and the other Pacific coast States 
which codperated with the exposition management de- 
serve a large share of the credit for this great achieve- 
ment. 

A large number of Jumbermen of San Francisco and 
the entire Coast subscribed their share of the vast sum 
of money expended on the exposition and in advertising 
lumber and other Pacific coast products by erecting the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, the 
Home of the Redwood and the Home of White and 
Sugar Pine. 

The Hoo-Hoo House project, alone, cost about $30,- 
000. The actual cost of the exposition, represented by 
sums expended by the exposition company was $18,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the concessionaires expended 
nearly $12,000,000 in buildings, salaries, supplies etc. 
Visitors to the Fair during the last ten months expended 
large sums and it is declared that fully $50,000,000 has 
been spent in various ways, since work was started on 
the exposition project. 

More than 500,000 persons visited the Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo-Hoo. A number of con- 
ventions were held on the grounds during the exposition, 
which served further to advertise the lumber business. 
The Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its convention in this city during the opening week. 
Later came the convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association which was held in the Hoo-Hoo 
House. In September the Hoo-Hoo Annual was held, 
with an elaborate program covering the week. In Oc- 
tober the Logging Congress was held. All of these ac- 
tivities did much to bring the lumbermen of the East 
and West together in harmonious relations and to dissem- 
a information that will benefit the industry for years 

Oo come. 


Toasts Read at Closing. 


During the closing exercises of the big exposition the 
—— toast from President Woodrow Wilson was 
read: 

THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION: 
‘ Which in its conception and successful accomplishment gave 
Flared evidence of the practical genius and artistic taste of 

Which in its interesting and unusual exhibits afforded im- 

— illustration of the development of the arts of peace; 


q Which in its motive and object was eloquent of the new 
Spi it Ww hich is to unite East and West and make all the world 
partners in the common enterprises of progress and humanity. 


Wooprow WILSON, President of the United States. 


At the request of Charles C. Moore, president of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, a toast ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the lumbermen was written 
m response to President Wilson’s toast and was read 
(luring the closing ceremonies, as follows: 


THE LUMBERMEN’S TOAST. 


fo the Greatest of Expositions ! 
porn of man’s inspiration and courage; 
‘volved from nature’s wealth of forest and mine; 


Saturated with the sam h 
that it commemorates: e dauntless spirit of achievement 


Jeweled with towering hopes, perfectly re H 

jewel : ; alized 
SeintiNant with most cherished memories ; , 

ae hee geod f Tae a united Occident and Orient the 

perfect brotherhood s or; for sympathetic effort toward more 

‘“t te ned by a harmonious symphony of music, art, color and 


RAPP PAP PDA PADIS 
IMPORT TRADE OF CHOSEN. 


‘ie total imports into Chosen (Korea) @uring 1914 
>i [among at $31,491,807. Of this Mew captete 
=e apan were valued at $19,445,387. China came 
“ - and the United States third. The value of 
nee bie ee imported and the different countries 
oes cas —_ imported are as follows: From Japan, 
Me Psy China, $1,344; from the United States, 
tion ‘ed gue Great Britain, $11,972; from other coun- 
ihe ccaae 36. The value of wood manufactures and 
ie — from which they were imported are as 
antigen on Japan, $78,578; from China, $2,714; 
$183: ri nited States, $1,047; from Great Britain, 

“; trom other countries, $47. 


FIRST AID BOOK FOR LUMBERMEN. 


Manual Published by Y. M. C. A. Complete 
and Practical—Instructive Illustrations. 


An extremely interesting and inclusive pamphlet has 
come to hand, bearing the imprint of the Industrial 
Department of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City. It was prepared by 
the secretary of the industrial department of that 
association in collaboration with J. E. Sparks, M. D., 
superintendent of the hospital of the Crossett Lumber 
Company at Crossett, Ark. It is devoted entirely to 
the lumber industry and is a very complete first aid 
manual, covering all of the information desirable in 
dealing with accidents of various sorts in mill or in 
camp. 

Chapter 1 gives first aid directions before the doctor 
comes. Chapter 2 summarizes in a very brief way 
the anatomy of the human body and its various tis- 
sues and recommends two inexpensive books on this 
subject for those desiring to follow it farther. The 
germ theory is covered in a third chapter, telling what 
defenses against germs should he employed. Chapter 4 
explains first aid materials, including the preparation 
of bandages, and Chapter 5 deals in a very thorough 
way, with illustrations, with the application of bandages 
and splints of the various kinds familiar to the physi- 
cian or the trained nurse. 

Chapter 6 deals with artificial restoration, shock and 
hemorrhage and Chapter 7 with wounds, including 
injuries of any sort in which the skin is broken. Chap- 
ter 8 deals with injuries such as sprains, dislocation 
ete., in which the skin is not broken. Chapter 9 deals 
with the transportation of injured persons and gives a 
number of illustrations showing how they may be 
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carried with or without a stretcher. Chapter 10 deals 
with various common emergencies, among which are 
‘¢snake bites.’’? Instead of the orthodox remedy, how- 
ever, stimulation is recommended with aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, which will greatly lessen the popularity 
of snakes in the arid regions of the country. Chapter 
11 deals with sanitation and Chapter 12 gives some 
excellent ideas about oragnizing for safety. The first 
aid system used by the Crossett Lumber Company is 
reviewed, together with the first aid cabinet which is 
supplied for use in the woods by the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company, Bon Ami, La. An emergency hos- 
pital of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, ‘Ludington, 
La., is also illustrated, together with its operating 
room and its wall cabinet for recording injuries and a 
description of its equipment. 

The safety card used through the mills of the Kirby 
Lumber Company is also reproduced and a number of 
illustrations close the book, showing dangerous situa- 
tions in regard to woodworking machinery. The ex- 
cellent synopsis of safety first factors used by the 
National Cash Register Company in its ‘‘human effi- 
ciency’’ is sufficiently good to reproduce herewith. 

This bulletin may be secured from the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York City, for 
25 cents a copy, $2.50 a dozen or $15 a thousand. 
There is a great deal of literature on the subject of 
safety first, but as a publication dealing directly with 
the lumber industry this particular booklet deserves a 
wide circulation and careful study. 





SHIP BUILDING in Japan is so active and the demand 
for new ships is so keen that present plants of the 
existing ship building yards can accept no additional 
orders. An order for two cargo boats of 5,000 tons 
each was refused by Japanese shipbuilding yards which 
were full and the company communicated with various 
builders in Norway and Holland but failed to place the 
order. The company desiring the ships is now negoti- 
ating with dock companies in Shanghai and Hongkong. 
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STATLE R 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 


800Rooms 800 Baths 7OORooms 7OOBaths 
ene Rates from$13°aday Rates from$2°°aday 
Rates from $132 aday 200+oom addition building 300-ro0m addition building 


High-Powered 
Travelers 


EN who work at high pressure ap- 
preciate the comfort and restful- 
ness provided at Hotels Statler. 
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We do not merely rent you a room; 
we sell you a service of comfort and con- 
venience —whether you spend $1.50 or 


$5 for it. 


A good bed ia a clean, light, pleasan” 
room; a private bath room; circulating ic® 
water; a well-stocked writing desk; 2 
morning paper before you wake; cheerful 
restaurants, serving good food; extra-com- 
fortable lounging rooms—these things are 
but the background of that complete, cour- 
teous, interested service which we call Hotel 
Statler Service. 


You’ll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














“The Pecan 


Business” 
ALL ABOUT IT FREE 


Trees, Nuts, Groves 
For Sale. 


MENTION AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


B. W. STONE - Thomasville, Ga. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. ‘3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities f tiati freight contracts and effecti 
te Oe neg nn ae 


uickest dispat 
Secial Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ili. 
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Buying Short 
—QOn Yard Stock 


— 





| WHAT THE YARD MAN SEES AND SAYS | 





is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 














We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
*- 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











{o] 
Blackwell - Panhandle 

| Idaho | 

White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 

















‘Have you ever noticed,’’ said the Yardman, as he 
closed the big front gate of the yard, ‘‘those pictures 
that the illustrated papers print of the trenches that 
they are doing the fighting in over in Europe? There 
was something familiar about those pictures to me the 
very first time I saw them. Finally I figured out what 
it was. All that some of those trenches would need 
would be a calendar of one of the big cement companies 
hanging on the side of the dug-out to look like a good 
many retail lumber yard offices. Europe ain’t got much 
on the retail lumber business. Right here and now my 
boss is a good deal like von Hindburg and some of them 
other guys. He has ‘dug himself in for the winter,’ and 
all I’ll have to do between now and spring will be to 
keep the communicating trenches open between the office 
stove and the coal shed.’’ 

* * * 


What Precious Gems Mean—and When Lumbermen 
Should Wear ’Em. 


Soon Christmas will be here and an appreciative pub- 
lie will be showering presents on the faithful retail lum- 
ber merchant. Included in the list will undoubtedly be 
many jewels. Here are a few absolutely authoritative 
tips as to the meaning of the various gems, and the times 
when they most appropriately may be worn by lum- 
bermen: 

The turquoise expresses childlike happiness. It may 
appropriately be worn by a lumberman when he is writ- 
ing a receipt for an $11 payment on a lumber bill of 
$289.76—which has been overdue for 18 months. 

Smeralds should be worn when you wish to rule and 
when your mood is a cold and unemotional one. When 
Bill Smith comes in with four wagons to load up with 
your good stock wear your emeralds while you and Bill 
arrive at an absolutely fixed date for the payment of the 
aforesaid stock. 

All the Oriental, semi-precious stones—jades, catseye, 
turmaline, scarabs—should be worn to express mysticism, 
and the moods in which one is half sad, half dreaming. 
Any of these will do to wear while you are reading 
articles on the psychology of salesmanship and similar 
topics. 

Deceats are very practical, ordinary stones, and should 
be worn for a work-a-day mood, such as you feel when 
you are sorting out and baling up empty cement sacks, 
or any of the other technical occupations of a modern, 
up-to-date lumber merchant. 

Diamonds are for activity and for a social mood. For 
this reason they are the ideal stone for social gatherings. 
Retail lumbermen should wear diamonds when they at- 
tend the annual conventions of their associations. If 
your hand is ornamented with a complete and well as- 
sorted collection of diamonds you will feel perfectly at 
ease, even though there be many of the inferior kings 
and queens around the table. 

Pearls and moonstones express contemplation, as well 
as intellectual purity and mental activity. Therefore 
they are just the gems to wear while you read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or the irridescent bulletins spas- 
modically issued from the headquarters of your favorite 
trade association. 

Rubies, the jewels of kings, should be worn only in a 
royal mood, at a time when success and youth and hap- 
piness are at their apogee. Wear them, for instance, 
when you have just beaten a mail order house to an order 
for a house bill by quoting a price that is $7.63 less 
than the stock costs delivered at your home station. 

The opal should be worn only during the visit of some 
one who loves you. We don’t know when the average 
retail lumberman would ever have an opportunity to wear 
a stone of this kind. 

Amber is for a friendly, pleasant state of mind. It 
is a perfect gift between friends. Amber, in any of its 
standard fluid forms, will be much appreciated, after 
January 1, 1916, by any lumberman doing business in 
the State of Washington or Oregon. 

The amethyst is negative; when in doubt as to what 
your mood really is wear it. Fine stone to wear when the 
man across the counter is trying to negotiate for a 
larger and longer line of credit than his circumstances 


would seem to justify. 
* * * 


He Took No Chances. 


In a certain settlement in the black belt of Mississippi 
there is a justice of the peace who holds court in a one 
room shack whose furnishings consist of a pine table, 
half a dozen chairs and a big paper bound book that 
— to him by parcel post the first year that he held 
office. 

One day a negro was brought before him for being 
drunk. 

‘‘Well, Sam, I’ve got to fine you according to what 
the law book says,’’ and flipping over a few pages of the 
big book he pointed to some figures and continued: 
‘¢There it is, $18.90. See it??? 

‘*Yes, sir, and here’s yo’ money,’’ replied Sam, hand- 
ing it out and quickly disappearing with an acquaintance. 

When they got out of hearing of the court the ac- 
quaintance began talking of the big fine and complained: 
‘Why didn’t yo’ argufy with the Jedge and get him 
to reduce them law book figures?’’ 

‘‘Law -book?’’ replied Sam. ‘‘Why, man, that ain’t 
no law book, that ain’t nothin’ but a mail order cata- 
logue. An’ I was glad enough to pay him what he 
asked me, cause he only turned over as far as de po’table 
pig pens. If he’d a turned over as fur as de two story 
ready-cut bungalows, wid de parcel post pergolas, he’d 
sent me up fer life.’’ 


A Case of ‘‘Safety First’’—Absolutely. 


‘“Are you sure that the new company in which you 
have placed the insurance of your Jimtown yard is solid 
and safe??? 

‘¢ Absolutely. Why, they even have one provision in 
their contract of insurance which reads: ‘Provided fir. 
ther, that the insured shall have no fire in his yard with- 
out the written consent of the officers and directors of 
this company.’ You couldn’t ask for anything safer 
than that, could you?’’ 

* * 


A Lumber Merchant’s Creed. 


To help rear homes that bravely stand alone; 
Real homes within whose walls is heard no sigh. 

To be remembered when my soul at last has flown 
As one who helped his kind in passing by. 


To help rear homes, or be they low or high, 

Where Joy is Master, and where Content is Bride. 
To be remembered when I shall have gone by, 

As having done my best, this side the Great Divide, 


To come at last to Death, clear-eyed and unafraid, 
Be small or great the hoard men shall call mine; 
Content, if but a little better I have made, 
The things that I have touched along the line. 


* * * 
The Chances for Relieving Him Were Small. 


The weary business man from the county town wan- 
dered inte the city office of the great medical expert, 
After that distinguished anatomical analyzer had felt 
his purse and performed a few other technical stunts he 
spoke in tones of triple-plated optimism: ‘‘My dear 
sir, there is practically nothing the matter with you. 
Just a little nervous indigestion brought on by worry. I 
believe you said you were from Bingville. I had a 
patient from there last month whose case was exactly 
similar to. yours. You may know him; his name was 
I. 8. Intoemall. He was simply worrying over an unpaid 
lumber bill of $289.62 that had been poked at him the 
first of every month for the last three years. I simply 
gave him a little tonic, had him cut out the worry, and 
the last time I saw him he was chipper as a cricket.”’ 

The weary merchant from the county town sighed as 
he picked up his hat and started for the door. When 
he got there he turned and said to the great physician: 

**T’m afraid you can’t do much for me, Doe. You 
see I’m the gink that that other guy got that lumber 
from, back in 1911.’’ 

* * * 


Are Just Like Mother. 


After Eve was created and for the first time clapped 
her eyes on Adam she realized that she loved every man 
in the world. Some of her modern female descendants 
are, judged by their actions, much like their primitive 
mother of the long ago. 

* * * 


Where Did She Hide It? 


Jimmy and Jenny were brother and sister aged four 
and three years respectively. And Jenny was presented 
with a red bucket and a little shovel, which was just 
the thing for shoveling sand. In fact, Jimmy wanted 
to show Jenny just how to use that shovel to the best 
advantage. But Jenny was far too young to appreciate 
codperation in distributive labors. She kept that shovel 
all day long and did with it as she listed. Then she hid 
it where it would be safe for her own purposes upon 
the morrow. But Jimmy had not forgotten. After 
they had gone to bed little Jimmy crawled into his sis 
ter’s crib, and as he put his chubby arms around her 
neck he whispered in her ear: ‘‘I ’oves oo. Where did 
oo hide your little chubbel?’’ 

Everywhere the manufacturers and retailers of lumber 
are trying to get under one blanket bearing the codpera 
tive brand. And through all the proceedings there runs 
something that seems to sound a great deal like: “J 
’oves 00. Where did oo hide your little chubbel?’’ 

* * * 
One of the Curiosities of Life. 

It is nothing uncommon to run across a man who is 80 
hard headed that he positively refuses to believe in the 
story of Jonah and the whale—and who at the same 
time believes that he is wise enough to pick a winner 
among the 1001 varieties of wild cat oil stocks now ™ 
the market. 

* * * 
There’s a Great Difference. 

There is sometimes a yawning abyss between what 
folks generally think we are and what our wives really 
know we are. One of those things is our reputation al 
the other one is our character. 

< w. HM. 


TABLE TOP WEIGHS 350 POUNDS. 

KaALaMAzoo, MicH., Dec. 4.—A magnificent table top 
six feet in diameter and 11% inches thick cut from @ 
single piece of mahogany is now in the possession ° 
S. M. Bickerstaff, president of the Henderson-Ams 
Company. It belongs to General Harry H. Bandho 
who secured it while in the Philippines. wie 

The wood for the top was cut from a ‘boll, : 
peculiar enlargenent of the tree trunk near its a 
The tree itself was of average size. Probably ~ 
the only table top in the world of such large dimen in 
cut from a single piece of wood. As it is 350 poun also 
weight it is valuable not only as a curiosity but 
from a commercial standpoint. 
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“HO0-HOO ARE VERY MUCH ALIVE. 





St. Louisans Begin an Active Campaign— 
West Coast Initiates Kittens. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 4.—A Hoo-Hoo entertainment 
committee to act for the balance of the year was chosen 
at a meeting held here Wednesday evening this week. It 
is composed of Sidney 8. May, chairman, T. C. Whit- 
marsh, G. W. Funk, Ss. J. Gavin and F. H. Long. The 
appointment was incidental to a more momentous occa- 
sion, Which was a dinner given at Faust’s restaurant in 
honor of the appointment of William Lothman, jr., as 
Vicegerent Snark of the St. Louis district, the Snark 
of the Universe, Julius Seidel, being the host. 

After an excellent dinner the two dozen Hoo-Hoo pres- 
ent were introduced to each other and entered into dis- 
cussion of the interests of Hoo-Hoo. A letter was read 
by Seecretary-Treasurer Tennant ffrom E. H. Lewis, 
Charles Rogers and C. W. Tomlinson, of New York, 
stating that a similar gathering was in progress in New 
York City in honor of the appointment of Supreme Jab- 
berwock Kammer and for the purpose of outlining the 
work for the coming year. The secretary-treasurer read 
also a letter from President Charles C. Moore of the 
Panama-Pacifie ‘International Exposition inviting all 
Hoo-Hoo to be present on the closing date of the big 
exposition, December 4, and thanking Hoo-Hoo for its 
share in making the big fair a success. = 

Supreme Snark Seidel addressed those present, giving 
an outline of the work of the order and of plans for the 
future. He spoke of the cordial reception given himself 
and the secretary-treasurer on a recent trip to Beaumont 
and Houston, Tex., showing that the order in that State 
is stronger than ever. ; 

The new Vicegerent Snark, William Lothman, jr., 
made an address in which he gave particulars of his pro- 
gram for the coming Hoo-Hoo year. Other short talks 
were made by 8. 8S. May, T. C. Whitmarsh, S. J. Gavin 
and George W. Funck. 

A eoneatenation was determined upon to be held on 
the evening of December 29. This is in charge of the 
entertainment committee, which is now arranging its 
program. Vicegerent Lothman will appoint a local Nine 
to act for the balance of the Hoo-Hoo year. The Nine 
will have charge of concatenations in this district, the 
dates of which will be announced after reorganization is 
completed. Those who participated in the dinner in honor 
of the new Vicegerent were: 

S. S. May, H. W. Teckemeyer, O. H. Sample, T. C. Whit- 
marsh, Stephen J. Gavin, J. F. Judd, George W. Funck, Frank 
II. Long, Charles L. Timm, L. D. West, P. T. Cook, William 
Lothman, jr., O. A. Pier, A. G. Ruthman, C. C. Beckemeier, 
W. H. Richardson, William F. Pfeffer, Hugh Jones, A. J. 
Gillespie, Hans Wachsmuth, F. A. C. Skinner, C. C. Mullen, 
hk. D. Tennant and Julius Seidel. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—A big ‘‘ get-together’’ affair 
—Hoo-Hoo concatenation and banquet—will be held in 
the American Hotel Annex on the evening of December 
29. Arrangements were made Wednesday afternoon 
by the entertainment committee selected at the compli- 
mentary dinner given to the new Vicegerent, William 
Lothman, jr., December 1. 

The meeting will be a reunion of the old members of 
the order in St. Louis, who believe that the new man- 
agement and new methods by which Hoo-Hoo is being 
handled will insure its future. success. 


Supplementing his address given at the dinner to 
Vicegerent Snark Lothman last week Snark of the Uni- 
verse Julius Seidel, in a letter to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, has the following to say of plans during the 
present fiscal year of the order: 

Hoo-Iloo is assuming a very enthusiastic tone and it is 
amazing to see how many of the old members are responsive 
to the spirit that is now prevailing. We are getting our 
Vicegerents appointed as quickly as possible. * * * We 
are trying to be careful in their selection, so as to be able 
to gct very active men who can be relied upon to give the 
order the attention it sorely needs. * * * 

At this time, when so much thought is given to lumber 
Promotion, it seems to me that there are a thousand and one 
Subjects that should bring lumbermen together so they can 
be discussed and a pleasant evening of entertainment be pro- 
vided for. In this game of lumber promotion I have been a 
firm believer in this: that Hoo-Hoo can assist more mate- 
rially than any other method in the way of exploitation. Our 
rank and file have always contained the names of the boys 
Who are on the road. What the boss does and boss says 
Must go out to the public through the traveling men and 
Others, * * * In making their rounds to the trade the 
fact that they are members of Hoo-Hoo always opens the door 
Wide for their reception. There is always many an hour be- 
tween train times that could be spent in speaking of the new 
doin: Sin lumberdom. We are now arranging for a great deal 
of promotion work from this office. 








HOLD CONCATENATION AT HOUSE OF HOO-HOO. 


Bes ‘ FRANCISCO, Cau., Dee. 4.—The first coneatenation 
of the new Hoo-Hoo year, which was held last night at the 


Pan: ‘oa-Paeifie Exposition, was in the nature of a fare- 
well to the Hoo-Hoo House, which has been the scene of 
~g and varied activities of the lumbermen during the 
P, ‘ ‘1 months. Rod. Hendrickson presided for Frank 

aramino, the new Vicegerent Snark, who has not yet 
annoriinced his Nine, 

The officers for the concatenation were as follows: 

vi © erent Snark—Rod. Hendrickson, 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—L. L. Long. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F, Paramino., 

— crwock—Robert MacArthur, 


crivenoter—W, H. Dillon, 
Custocatian—Jim Smiley. 
Gurdon—Robert Fuller. 
Arcanoper—Fred Hamlin. 
Bojum—R. A, Hiscox, 


. The candidates initiated were Blake David Myers, 
Southern Pacific Company, Oakland; James Waugh, 
Grand Trunk Railway, San Francisco, and Charles Peir- 
son McFarland, superintendent Hooper Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

At conclusion of the initiation there was a social 
session in the beautiful Hoo-Hoo House, which lasted 
until a late hour. A. B. Wastell, the executive secre- 
tary, announced that since the Hoo-Hoo House had been 
sold all of the bills had been paid. A standing vote of 
thanks was tendered to the board of governors of the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, and espe- 
cially to Executive Secretary Wastell. The entertain- 
ment features included songs and ventriloquism by Al. 
Hazzard, and a three-round go between two embryo 
pugs. 


RATE MAKERS NEED EDUCATION. 


Carriers Uninformed as to Lumber’s Needs— 
Traffic Manager Suggests Reforms. 


WILSON, ARK. 

With the rate changes and advances that are harassing 
the lumbermen and their industry and with fear when 
their thoughts turn toward the matter of reclassification 
of lumber and lumber products, one cannot help but 
think of the numerous organizations, associations, and 
other affiliated bodies maintained by lumbermen in all 
parts of the country for the betterment of their industry 
financially and socially, and the utter lack of any of the 
many lumber organizations to educate the rate makers of 
carriers not only to compile rates with reason and jus- 
tice, but also on a scientific basis. 

While it is known that aid has been sought in the di- 
rection of the forestry department by the lumber inter- 
ests, direct codperation with this department and thor- 
ough investigation by them should be consummated im- 
mediately, as the data obtained should have a tendency 
to help bring about a scientific basis of rate making by 
carrier. 

There is not any doubt as to the justice and benefit 
to both carriers and the lumber interests that a lower 
rate should be established on the lower species of lumber 
and small piece stock, such as chair stock, table stock, 
handle stock ete.; in fact, on any material produced 
from low grade lumber, bolts, and small’ timber, the 
major portion of which is now left in the woods because 
of the fact that it is not profitable to manufacture, high 
freight rates being the principal cause of the high cost 
of production. If equitable and reasonably low rates 
were established on these lower grades it would not only 
mean a profit to the manufacturer but millions of tons 
that are absolutely lost to carriers now would be enjoyed 
by them, which would mean that the lumber tonnage, 
instead of being second to that of coal, would exceed 
that of a combination of commodities now ranking high 
in the matter of tonnage with carriers—and we might 
mention remunerative tonnage. 

Last April the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion selected a committee from the lumbermen to meet 
a committee appointed by the east and west side (of the 
Mississippi River) carriers with a view of instructing 
the carriers relative to the finer points of the lumber in- 
dustry and it is understood that the lumbermen went 
so far as to produce statements and data compiled from 
actual operations, but apparently, as ever, the carriers can 
only perceive of an upward tendency, regardless of any 
contentions or reasons. 

It is to be regretted that carriers even go so far in 
their greed after apparent increases in revenues that they 
are actually prohibiting the movement of tonnage. Their 
amended list in the matter of reclassification of lumber 
and lumber products suggests as usual the upward seale, 
their endeavors being concentrated in the advance upon 
advance of rates regardless of existing conditions and 
apparently discrediting any statements or arguments 
that the lumbermen may present. It has even been sug- 
gested that with the well equipped statistical depart- 
ments of carriers their figures have played an important 
part in recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as against those submitted by lumbermen 
in rebuttal showing the various phases of the cost of 
production as compared with market prices and profit. 

Some thought, therefore, should be given by the asso- 
ciation and affiliated bodies of lumbermen to ability and 
fitness of rate makers for carriers to make these rates 
without a proper understanding of the commodities on 
which they are establishing rates. 

It is an undisputed fact that the majority of these 
rate makers are without any knowledge of the lumber 
industry and a large percentage have but a hazy idea as 
to what the different articles are that comprise the lum- 
ber list. And lumbermen can not expect any change 
until they can educate those who have charge of the 
making of rates for carriers, not a haphazard knowledge 
of the commodities; but they should be enlightened 
from stumpage to the manufactured product; its waste 
and by-product, the cost of manufacture, the possibili- 
ties and restrictions of marketing. Until such time 
lumbermen can not hope to convince carriers any bet- 
ter than by selling a horse and endeavoring to deliver 
a mule. 

With the matter of reclassification, an item of such 
vital importance still in the minds of lumbermen, it will 
be well to co-operate to find ways and means to educate 
those responsible for the making of rates, so that when 
the day does come to revise the list of articles compris- 
ing the lumber list in carrier’s tariffs an intelligent, 
just, reasonable, and scientific adjustment may be ex- 
pected, 





LEE WItson & Co., 
P. S. Wilnau, Traffic Manager. 




















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 


(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up their ears and get out their 
pencils when youtell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 
the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 
broaden your possible sales and as a feature 
occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 
ern day builders. 

As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 
discriminate and here its beauty as well as 
durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor, as judged from the build- 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamel. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


LUMBER CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 


Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH. 














l AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for — WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || HaRowooos”” 


HARDWOODS 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. a 








/ 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 






















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVATAYVATVATAYAVAYVAVAYVAY, 

















Price BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co., prztspurcH: Pa. 























Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this if you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 23. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 
and exterior cut as shown above (coarse 
screen for newspaper) will be sent for.... 


$3.00 

















HOLLAND BUYS LOW PRICED WOODS. 


Prices and Quantities That Rule—Opportunities for 
Douglas Fir. 








Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 4.—A very interesting account of 
the timber trade in Holland is contained in a special re- 
port of the Canadian Trade Commissioner, H. R. Mac- 
Millan, who is now in South Africa, in which he makes 
the following remarks: 


Dutch houses are built on piles from 50 to 60 feet long 
and 6 to 8 inches in diameter at the large end. The piles 
are white and red fir imported from the State forests of 
Germany and sold cheaply. The cost of building founda- 
tions for houses is so great that every possible saving is 
made in the remainder of the construction, with the result 
that the building operations of Holland offer a good market 
only for cheap woods used in general construction. 

The only wood in a Holland house, excepting the piling, 
is in the window and door frames, doors, joists, studding, 
rafters and battens, which carry the tile roofs and flooring. 

The window and door framing, joists, studding, rafters 
and battens are nearly all made of Swedish, Russian or 
German whitewood. Whitewood is preferred to redwood in 
Holland, whereas the reverse is the case in England. White- 
wood for these purposes is in normal times sold at Dutch 
ports in all the common dimensions and common grades 
sufficient for over 90 percent of Dutch buildings for £9 to 
£11 standard, or $22.50 to $27.50 a thousand feet. White- 
wood planks, 2 to 3 inches thick, 6 inches and up in width, 
and of a grade suitable for strong construction, are im- 
ported from Germany at a cost of 60s a load, or $24 a 
thousand. 

Where the building is large and a span of over 30 feet 
is required pitch pine joists are used. ‘These are in all 
cases sawn from the imported logs carried in stock by all 
Dutch timber importers. The ability of Douglas fir to com- 
pete in supplying joists will depend upon the feasibility of 
exporting Douglas fir logs at prices to compete with pitch 
pine logs. Practically no pitch pine or Douglas fir is im- 
ported into Holland for general building purposes except 
in log form. 


Whitewood Flooring Is of Poor Quality. 


Flooring throughout Holland is European whitewood 
(white spruce). The common dimensions are random lengths, 
thickness 1, 1% and 1% inches, chiefly 1 inch, and widths 
4 to 7 inches. 

This flooring is dressed, but usually not matched, and the 
quality is poor, any number of knots being admissible so 
long as it is sound. In the medium class houses the floor- 
ing is covered with oilcloth or carpet. In more expensive 
private houses and hotels hardwoods are used. Many 
tropical woods, for example teak, various mahoganies and 
excellent hardwoods for flooring from the Dutch colonies, 
are cheap in Holland, selling for about 2s 6d and 4s a 
cubic foot, or $50 to $80 a thousand, on a measurement that 
allows a very liberal overrun, estimated to be at least 25 
percent. Pitch pine flooring is used occasionally in public 
buildings, halls and schools, and while iit does not seem to 
grow in popularity a regular demand is maiutained. It is 
imported in 1, 14% and 1%- inch thicknesses, width 4 to 6 
inches, flat grained, either square edged or matched. 

The whitewood flooring in general use sells at from 
$27.50 to $35 a thousand, depending upon the grade. The 
pitch pine flooring used sells at from $45 a thousand. The 
use of pitch pine flooring is not increasing, chiefly because 
pitch pine prices have advanced in recent years. The only 
market for Douglas fir flooring will be in the grade of houses 
where pitch pine is now used and it will only be acceptable 
in competition with pitch pine if offered at a lower price 
until it has secured a hold on the market. The fact that 
Douglas fir may be purchased edge-grained will encourage 
its use. 

Interior Finish of Painted Spruce Is Popular. 

The common interior finish in Holland, in private resi- 
dences and offices of all classes, except the more expensive, 
is spruce painted. In the expensive residences and offices 
tropical hardwoods are used. Pitch pine is used to a lim- 
ited extent in schools, public buildings and churches. The 
pitch pine used consists of the better grades sawn in the 
local mills from imported logs. It is valued in the whole- 
sale trade at $35 to $40 a thousand board feet for clear 
panels, one-half to 1 inch thick, 12 inches wide and 4 feet 
long. 

Undoubtedly merchants handling Douglas fir clears would 
be able to maintain a small but constant sale, particularly 
after the builders learned how to stain and polish the 
wood, something they do not understand at present. 

Canadian and American doors have but a poor outlook for 
increased sale in Holland. The common door is the cheap 
Swedish article, made of bos lumber and selling for $1 to 
$1.50 each delivered. Where better doors are required they 
are made to order to agree in design and material with the 
furnishings of the buildings. 


Timber for Canal and Harbor Works. 


Large quantities of timber are used each year in Holland 
to maintain the embankments, bridges, piling and locks of 
the 2,000 miles of canals and for similar purposes in the 
extensive harbors. Two woods are used exclusively—hewn 
oak grown in the Dutch and German State forests and hewn 
pitch pine from the southern States. The common size of 
pile is 65 feet long, 16 inches square at the butt and 10 
inches square at the top. The usual price is 120s a load 
for oak and 80s a load for pitch pine, equivalent to 60 
cents a cubic foot (actual measurement) for oak and 40 
cents a cubic foot for pitch pine. The Dutch insist on hav- 
ing hewn timber and seem to believe that Douglas fir would 
be too soft for this purpose. All timber is creosoted before 
it is used. Sound knots and wane are admissible. 

The price of pitch pine is constantly increasing. Such 
inroads are being made on the oak forests of Europe for 
bridges and other purposes of war that it will undoubtedly 
greatly increase in price. Douglas fir, which was found in 
Belfast (Ireland) to be more satisfactory than pitch pine 
for piling, will soon be accepted in Holland. If Douglas fir 
shippers can in normal times deliver piling in competition 
with the pitch pine prices quoted they may expect to develop 
a permanent market. 

Although Douglas fir decking has been for years exten- 
sively used in the neighboring German shipyards it has not 
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yet been accepted by Dutch shipbuilders. It may be re. 
garded, however, as certain that the qualities which led to 
its use for decking in Germany will very soon lead to its 
adoption in Holland. Pitch pine decking, flat grain, 34% 
inch by 5 inch, sells in Holland for 120s a load, or $48 a 
thousand. , 

Pitch Pine Used for Household Furniture. 

Quantities of the pitch pine imported have been used for 
cheap household furniture, school, church and public build. 
ing furniture and fittings, in cheap manufactures and street 
car and railway car construction. The greater part of the 
lumber so used was sawn in Holland from imported logs, 
A portion was kiln dried saps imported at about $30 a thon. 
sand. 

The use of pitch pine or any other wood for manufactur. 
ing purposes or such uses as rough furniture is limited by 
the fact that sound beech from the German forests sells for 
1s 6%4d a cubic foot, or $22.86 a thousand feet. This 
beech is used extensively in Holland for barrels, shoes, 
household utensils, furniture and for manufactured articles, 

The pitch pine logs imported are sawn square and are 
purchased by cubic measurement. The shipments are divided 
into two classes, those consisting of logs 6 to 9 inches 
square and those consisting of logs 10 inches square and 
up. The average shipment of the latter class averages 30 
to 32 cubic feet a log and sells c. i. f. for 75s a load of 
50 cubic feet, or about 36 cents a cubic foot. The logs in 
the first mentioned class sell for 50 to 60s a load, or 24 
to 29 cents a cubic foot. If an importer desires larger logs 
he pays a higher price. By far the greater proportion of 
the imported logs are 30 to 32 cubic foot average. 

The pitch pine logs imported include longleaf, shortleaf 
and other varieties. They vary much as to grade, contain. 
ing many knots and other defects. These logs are resawn 
by the local mills to order for the timber users of the coun- 
try. The logs are carefully sorted and the product is care. 
fully graded. The handling of pitch pine in this manner js 
familiar to the whole timber trade. It is further facilitated 
by the existence of a regular service of liners between the 
Dutch ports and pitch pine ports, which make it possible 
for Dutch timber merchants to import pitch pine logs in 
comparatively small parcels and secure a prompt delivery. 


Douglas Fir in Holland. 


The Dutch merchants have been buying Douglas fir for 
years. Owing to the absence of a liner service between 
the north Pacific coast and Holland they have nearly always 
been forced to accept large shipments, some of which have 
come around the Horn in sailing vessels and have not ar 
rived in good condition. The average Dutch importer is 
therefore still slightly prejudiced against Douglas fir. He 
considers that it is not so strong nor so durable as pitei 
pine and that more difficulties and uncertainties attend its 
purchase. 

Owing in part to this prejudice against Douglas fir and in 
part to the fact that pitch pine, thoroughly well known, 
may be bought as cheaply, the use of Douglas fir in Hol 
land is as yet restricted to few uses, such as large timber, 
cribbing or framing in temporary structures and _ joists. 
When the price of Douglas fir drops below that of pitch pine, 
as it must within a short time after the reéstablishing of 
normal freight rates, 2 much wider range of uses will be 
developed for the timber. ‘The present importation of pitch 
pine into Holland is estimated at 12,000,000 feet board 
measure a year. 

The Panama Canal, even without a liner service, will d0 
much to improve the position, both by shortening the time 
of transport and by reducing the freight rates. 

When Douglas fir shippers can compete successfully in 
price with pitch pine logs averaging 30 cubic feet eacl 
they will be able to start an important trade, which will 
also assist them in marketing clears and ‘merchantabl 
boards and planks. There will be no prospect of selling 
any grades lower than export merchantable, 

Much of the pitch pine log trade to Holland is done in 
the form of deckloads during the winter on vessels loaded 
below decks for British ports. There are no restrictions 1 
Holland as to winter deckloads as there are in England. 

The supply of railway sleepers to Holland is an 1m 
portant business. ‘There are 2,320 miles of railway fot 
which 400,000 sleepers annually have been purchased it 
recent years, 

It may be pointed out that when the usual supply of oak, 
Scotch pine, beech and larch failed this year several hut 
dred thousand pitch pine sleepers were imported. A sleeptt 
to sell in Holland in normal times must give twenty yeals 
service when treated with a 10-pound pressure a cubic foot 
of creosote. The railways buy their sleepers uncreosoted at 
80 cents to $1 each for pine and larch, $1.20 to $1.40 each 
for oak and beech, 6.10x10.23 inches by 8.53 feet to 8.86 
feet, allowing up to 2.16 inch wane on each of the upp 
corners of the sleeper. Since the outbreak of war Dutch 
railways have purchased large quantities of pitch pine sleep: 
ers at about $1.60 each c.i.f. 


Selling Through Dutch Agents. 


The only way to sell to a Dutch railroad is through aa 
agent in Holland, who will see to the delivery of the goods 
and the satisfaction of the many minor but essential 4 
quirements. This same principle applies to all timber bus! 
ness in Holland. The best way to reach this market : 
through an established agent or brokerage house. the 
greater part of the pitch pine importations are sold to tes 
Dutch purchasers by English firms acting through Du A 
subagents located in Rotterdam or Amsterdam. This i 
rangement does not mean an extra expense to the shippel 
as the whole business is handled for the 4 percent 00 
sion and del credere common in the English market gs 
the same terms, including the essential one that the Du S 
purchaser will not buy unreservedly on Pacific eee 
Bureau certificate, but insists upon the right to arb 
after goods are received. in in- 

The Dutch market is one that will steadily grow at 
portance, not only because of the purchasing ee ait 
7,000,000 prosperous people in Holland but because . Set 
part of the reconstruction of the Belgian and the ~ “A 
ing war zones will be handled through Holland. toads 12 
important point, too, that Holland will take deck whippet 
the winter time. It is worth while therefore for DY 


: - with séell- 
or group of shippers when making arrangements peo at 
ing representatives in England to go farther ants pointed 
the same time that a suitable subagent will be 4P 
for Holland. : 

The prices given in this report refer, without exceP 
to the c.i.f. prices ruling before the war. 
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AUSTRALIA HAS SHIPPING PROBLEMS. 


Wheat Crop Surplus Is Embarrassing—Reforestation 
Neglected—Japan Affords an Object Lesson. 


PertTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Oct. 24.—The curious position 
Australia finds itself in regarding the disposal of its 
extra large surplus of wheat—the uncertainty of a sub- 
stantial return to the growers and even traders—is re- 
flected on the trading community generally, and none 
more than those engaged in the lumber trade. A repre- 
sentative of a big softwood firm recently said this in- 
definiteness had substantially arrested the lively move- 
ment in the building trade manifested a few months ago 
when the disastrous drouth broke up. As the day of 
realization draws near the farmer or the trader in the 
country town hesitates to proceed with his projects lest 
after all he will find himself no better off with an over- 
whelming harvest than he was without one. The principal 
factors for this state of affairs are—(1) a mortgage of 
his corn to the Government which supplied the farmer 
with seed and fertilizer, with stores, and suspension of 
taxes to meet the losses of the drouth, and (2) the tre- 
mendously high freight. Then, again, there is the curi- 
ous position of the Dardanelles. As the world knows, 
thousands of Australians are fighting and dying to effect 
an opening of this highway to Russia, which, achieved, 
releases stupendous stocks of wheat. With that wheat 
in the British markets Australian wheat would probably 
not clear a cent more per bushel than it did in pre-war 
time, in which case the Australian grower would be badly 
hit. Lumber firms in particular are greatly concerned 
at present about business in the next few months, and 
everything points to their easing up in their purchases. 

In the matter of reafforestation Australia would ap- 
pear to be sadly lacking. There are societies in most of 
the States aiming to remedy this, but they rarely rise 
beyond the level of literary and debating societies. Min- 
isters of agriculture and forestry sometimes pat them 
on their collective backs and utter words of encourage- 
ment, but precious little effective work is done. It is 
quite true that the Australian forests have been denuded 
of many shiploads of timber, but one has only to take a 
day’s journey through some of them to realize what a 
lot of timber is left, and that there is not likely to be 
any serious shortage for a good many decades. All the 
same, Australians are too much inclined to shrug their 
shoulders and mutter ‘‘sufficient unto the day,’’ and 
pass on to other matters. They could well profit by the 
examples of the forestry departments of the United 
States, which are doing a great work in forest preserva- 
tion. The Japanese are the latest to send records that 
point a moral. It is said that the State sawmill of 
Korea, for example, has 100,000 acres of forest’ land 
set apart for its use; that the Government employees 
number 238,802, consisting of 37,128 Japanese, 144,399 
Koreans, and 57,275 Chinese. Several seeding establish- 
ments have been provided and the Government distri- 
bution of seeds is vigorously pushed. The department 
planted 25,000,000 trees last year, while private firms 
planted 16,000,000. The school children of Korea on the 
last arbor day planted 10,000,000 trees. 

As one Australian society pathetically says, ‘‘mean- 
while Australia sleeps, while the far-seeing Jap weaves 
his web.’? This web-weaving is no doubt systematically 
and enthusiastically done. This war is opening up bright 
vistas of trade for Japan, as witness her consistent pur- 
chase of all and sundry steamers that come upon the 
market for sale. The wharves of Melbourne and Sydney 
never accommodated as many ‘‘marus,’’ flying the rising 

sun as they are doing today. Japan is alive to her op- 
portunities, and she is giving good value for money, too. 
The writer saw some wooden toys from Japan recently 
that were gems of carving, while the finish and _bril- 
lianey of the coloring were worthy of the best European 
experts. The astonishing thing was the price; they 
were ‘‘dirt cheap.’? The toy makers of Nuremberg have 
got a serious competitor. 





LUMBER EXPORTS GROW. 


MosiLE, Ata., Dee. 6.—Lumber exports continue to 
grow and December started off as if out to make a 
record. During the five weeks of November the local 
exports of lumber, almost wholly of yellow pine, aggre- 
gated 7,134,083 superficial feet, as follows: First week, 
1,891,155 feet; second, 1,329,774; third, 751,048; fourth, 
497,319; fifth, 2,664,787. The last week, of which four 
days were in December, 5,198,459 feet was exported. 

Atter being forty days in port loading the British 
steamship Rio Pirahy left December 3 for Grimsby, Eng- 
land, with 55,000 crossties, valued at $42,125. The 
Hempstead Lumber Company, which recently cleared the 
British steamship Pentwyn with a like eargo for Euro- 
pean ports, furnished the cargo for this vessel. 

; The schooner Edward E. Briry left yesterday morning 
or \cw York with a full cargo of crossties, loaded by 
the Baxter Tie Company. 





LARGE EXPORT SHIPMENTS MADE. 

tt sg os WasH., Dee. 4.—One of the largest cargoes 
oa ave gone to South America in several months was 
agg this week on the Japanese steamer Nichiyo Maru 
ri. - R. Grace & Co. The steamer took on 350,000 feet 
ys lunber at Mukilteo before coming to Tacoma and is 
eg here 260,000 feet from the Dempsey Lumber 
ges mill; 235,000 feet from the Defiance Lumber 
a 8 mill; 366,000 from the Puget Sound Lumber 
one s mill and 236,000 feet of redwood ties dis- 
Th rged here several months ago by a Grace steamer. 
son “race steamer William Chatham, also in port this 
ios of toe general freight, will finish with 600,000 
nealag umber at Port Angeles for South America. The 

n schooner Wampa was in port the first of the week 


taking 350,000 feet from the Dempsey Lumber Com- 
pany and Puget Sound Lumber Company for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Advices were received this week of the arrival at Ply- 
mouth, England, last Wednesday of the ship William T. 
Lewis, which left Puget Sound last March with 2,000,000 
feet of lumber shipped by Hind, Rolph & Co., its manag- 
ing owners, for Sheerness. On September 3 a cable 
stated the Lewis had been torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine, abandoned by its crew, and picked up by a tug 
next day and towed into Bantry. Temporary repairs 
were made and the vessel was towed to Plymouth, where 
its lumber will be discharged. 





VIRGINIA HARDWOOD EXPORTS BOOM. 


November Overseas Trade Shows Big Increases in 
Quantity and Price—Softwoods Quiet. 


NorFouk, VA., Dec. 6.—Following is a report of ex- 
port shipments of forest products through the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during November, 
1915. From the comparative statement will be noted an 
inerease both in the quantity and value of lumber ex- 
ports during November, 1915, as compared with one 
year ago and a decided increase over October, 1915. The 
total value of exports through this port continues to 
show gains from month to month and its importance is 
becoming larger and larger. Practically nothing is do- 
ing in the export business so far as the soft woods are 
concerned and the mills look for no change while the 
war continues. 





Port of Norfolk. Value. 
Nov. 5—487,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool).......... $40,600 
31,000 feet hickory lumber... ........ ....- 2,560 
GCLOUU Teel BURT TOMER 6 66.6 660 66:s o-00:0:0:6 esse 6 1,830 

12,000 feet apruce Jumber......sccccccsoscecs 31 
11,000 feet wainut lumber...........ccceeeee 760 
13,000 feet poplar lumber..........cccccccees 715 
10— 97,000 feet walnut lumber (London)......... 8,080 


Bere 2Oet BOM. TOMBE. 2.06065 ccc censcccsces 
26,000 feet spruce lumber 

SOG, OCS Test OG fuMidSr. 2... cc ccccccccvcccces 
24,000 feet basswood lumiber.............000- 

100 cases cedar pencil slats 

105,000 feet poplar lumber..............eeee- 
16—179,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpcol) 
16,000 feet hickory lumber 
40,000 feet poplar iumber. 
SALOME WOO DUD. pe ccccsceccscsessvenes 
11,000 feet chestnut lumber’... ......ccsccccves 


Port of Newport News. 





Nov. 183— 67,000 feet oak lumler (London)............ $ 5,600 
30,000. feet poplar lumber... ...ccccccccceccce 553 

23,000 feet poplar lumber...........eeeeeeeee 1,267 
13—218,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool).......... 18,160 
15—263,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)........... 21,880 
Seeee TOOT BU LUMIDET . 6-00 ccc cedccciccces 600 

DER CO SOCC PODIAT TUIDER ccc ccescctccccsce 5,790 


TG, 40 DIGCER OG SLAVOR. 6 0c ccsccseceseennes 2,240 
17—128,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool) 
11,000 feet poplar lu'nber 
53,000 fect Hickory WHiMber... cs ccccccccscccece 1,120 
Comparative statement of exports, November, 1914 
and 1915, showing total number of feet and total valua- 
tion thereof: 














. No. M. Feet Value 

Port of Norfolk. 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Sy PUN a :4:6.0.0 haie ba'sis-a0 sows 888 i075 $ 74,000 $ 89,680 
OS ne 12 eas 360 eee 
Poplar TEMS. .....ecscccess 206 158 16,023 8,548 
EUPCMOCY WIDE? . cacccscescce oe 47 Ae 3,920 
Gum lumber...... 80 2,400 
Spruce lumber.... 37 2,016 
Walnut lumber... 108 nie 8,840 
BIABEWOOR TUMIDEF....ceccccces oss 24 eae 1,300 
ee eee 11 eas 585 
Other kinds of lumber....... 54 wan 3,342 wes 
Manufactures of wood........ ... pas 7,500 me 
BME sn cbaueeeacnrescacdsess 110 aca 2,390 ae 
Cedar Pencil SIMS. .... cc ses ce eae ae 3,793 
ESTING Gale Scie 6.0 4:6:6's-0s sere: i000 ae os 6,618 
BURVOR .ccccccccccccccscccce ene aes 6,840 oa'9 

WD) SSN babodeenenenas 1359 1540 $110,455 $127,700 
Port of Newport News. 
rere 541 676 $ 45,080 $ 56,320 
PGE ION he ie.60k.0.0% 605.000 19 160 1,040 8,228 
PU THING ca ncecees cssees e200 20 — 600 
EMCKOry TIMDCF. icc cctccccce ses 13 een 1,120 
MAPS FAB... .cccccccsccccece 5 arate 400 eee 
Gee IONE oie vccecce cece use o0e ove aie6 2,240 

WO icc dicstsccvaesies 565 86 $ 46,520 $ 68,508 





DROP IN EXPORTS NOTED. 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Dec. 7.—The export lumber move- 
ment via New Orleans last week totalled approximately 
1,295,000 feet, compared with more than 2,500,000 feet 
for the week preceding. A little less than half the total 
—635,000 feet, to be precise—moved to European destin- 
ations; whereas the balance was cleared for ‘‘the other 
Americas.’’? Steamship Heredia carried the largest sin- 
gle shipment, 485,000 feet, for the Isthmus. Steamship 
Terje Viken cleared with 277,000 feet, mixed pine and 
hardwood parcels, for Christiania. Steamship Catalina, 
for Barcelona, took 265,000 feet. Liverpool, for many 
weeks a leading export lumber destination, got very 
brief mention indeed, being credited with only 16,000 
feet. Rotterdam got 55,000 feet of cypress, oak and pine. 
The small remainder of the movement was well scattered. 
In addition to the lumber and timber accounted for 
above, there were cleared 219,311 staves, 29,065 bundles 
heading, 19,278 bundles box shooks, 2,699 hardwood 
logs and 3,252 crossties. 

The coastwise movement to New York comprised 17,033 
bundles box material and a few staves. The regular 
Southern Pacific boats are still shutting out lumber, but 
week before last 500,000 feet was moved by two extra 
boats sent in to lift delayed cargo. A great deal of lum- 
ber is still here awaiting New York delivery and it is 
learned that the Southern Pacific has scheduled three 
extra sailings to handle this and other coastwise cargo. 
It will have the Pathfinder here to load for New York 
on December 18, the Tallac on December 26 and the Wil- 
helmina on January 1. With the news of these sailings 
assurances have been given exasperated lumber shippers 
that their delayed stocks will be moved by one or other 
of these boats. 

At Gulfport the week’s principal clearances, according 











Issaquena Lumber Co. 


916 James Bldg. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 
lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 


Biisce Toon 
M “Better” Yard Sto 
: _ Because That Is Our Busin : 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous a 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE )' 
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Will Demonstrate to You _ - 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company e 


ng Building, 
-ANSAS CITY, MO. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 











Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., nazings. 





PHILADELPHIA’ 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
* AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, exitapetruix: pa. 














THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO, 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. ¢& 








Wholesale Dealers in 


Poe. “| LUMBER 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 N. Broad St, Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 2" Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











[ LOUISIANA | 


"VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS. 


“Hammond Quality” 


> AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR | 
‘Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 























‘Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


| HAMMOND, LA, LORR. 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined, 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 











’ ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans, ta. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 














Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., tonce‘is. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















to report, were the Russian ship Port Patrick, for Buenos 
Aires, with 1,250,000 feet of pine from the Dantzler 
Lumber Company, and the British schooner Zeta, with 
350,000 feet for Colon. 

Ocean rates and lack of tonnage continue to hold 
exports down. It was said today that cotton, a cargo 
much favored at this season, is paying three times the 
normal rate to some European destinations still open, 
while the quotation on lumber is all but prohibitive. 
Inquiries are still received from the other side, and some 
business is being placed that probably will be handled by 
specially chartered ships. But the parcel shipments 
which used to make up the great bulk of the export 
movement from New Orleans, and particularly the hard- 
wood movement, seems to be pretty well sewed up for the 
time being. 





SECOND LARGE SHIPMENT TO ITALY. 


Houston, TEex., Dec. 8.—The lack of tonnage and the 
congestion of freight at the Gulf ports is proving a big 
obstacle in the movement of export lumber from the 
Southwest and at the same time creating large increases 
in ocean freight rates. L. J. Spence, of the firm of 
Simpson, Spence & Young, of New York, who was in 
Galveston last week, predicted that if the foreign de- 
mand continues, rates will soar to unusually high figures. 

The second large lumber cargo to be shipped from 
Southwestern ports to the Italian Government by the 
Southern Pine Company of Georgia, left on the steam- 
ship Clio last week and consisted of 2,414,045 feet of 
southern yellow pine. A total of 5,000,000 has been 
shipped within the last three weeks and it is estimated 
that twenty shipments of yellow pine will go to Italy 
from these ports within the next three months. 

Large appropriations have been made by the city of 
Houston for harbor improvements and the work will 
proceed immediately. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
Bolivar up to Saturday were as follows: 

For New York, per Ss. Medina—1,150 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 

For Spezia, per Ss. Clio—From Galveston, 21,117 pieces 
pitch pine, 258,785 feet, $5,176. From Bolivar, 65,290 
pieces pitch pine, 1,615,859 feet, $12,317. From Texas City, 
42,775 pieces pitch pine, 474,111 feet, $9,482. 

For Manchester via Norfolk, per Ss. Ventura de Larrinaga— 
6,729 pieces staves, $1,200. 

For the following ports, per Ss. Athos—Kingston, 1,200 
bundles shooks, $400; 6,008 pieces yellow pine, rough and 
dressed lumber, $1,931. Port Au Prince, 33,272 pieces yellow 


— 


Seng pine, $6,088. Santiago, 1,300 pieces yellow pitch pine, 





LUMBER EXPORTING CONTINUES ACTIVELY, 
GuLrrort, Miss., Dec. 6.—Despite the growing sc:reity 
of available bottoms, lumber exporting continues com. 
paratively active out of Gulfport. Ten vessels cleared 
with forest products here during November, as follows: 





To— Lumber Feet. Misceel, 
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All mills of any size in the coast section of South 
Mississippi are working full time, cutting storm waste 
and preparing for export trade. 

The Lumber Exporters’ Line has as yet cleared no 
cargoes here and the shipping out of this port con- 
tinues to be entirely pine. The hardwood business is 
still entirely with New Orleans, Mobile and other Gulf 
ports. The new line will, however, specialize in hard. 
woods and, therefore, local port enthusiasts hope to see 
that business developed here. 





BOTTOMS ARE SCARCE. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Dec. 7—Maritime shipments from 
this port have assumed such proportions that every bot- 
tom that can possibly do duty on the high sea has been 
requisitioned for service. Despite the fact that one new 
steamship was placed in service recently by one of the 
big companies to relieve the congestion, lumber continues 
to mount high upon the several wharves of this city, 

This week the Wilson Cypress Company, of Palatka, 
loaded the new schooner Palatka with cypress lumber for 
the upper Coast markets. Incidentally this is the first 
schooner ever built for the coastwise trade in Florida, 
It was built at Palatka and its launching was the occa- 
sion of a fete, with barbeque and speechmaking. The 
schooner is 140 feet long. It is loaded on its maiden 
voyage with 500,000 feet of cypress. 

On its next trip north the steamship William O’Brien, 
owned by the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, will carry be- 
sides its regular cargo, 60,000 ties from the J. W. Hyde 
Lumber Company. 

A large transatlantic schooner of the British admiralty 
is on its way to Jacksonville for a cargo of ties from the 
American Tie & Timber Company. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door manufacturers are well satisfied with 
the volume of their sales. They report that demand for 
sash, doors and millwork is fully as active as at any other 
time during the year, and they believe that the outlook 
for 1916 is good. Inquiries are numerous and the de- 
mand continues urgent, because contractors are endeavor- 
ing to get their buildings far enough advanced so that 
severe, cold and stormy weather will have no effect on 
them. The pleasing feature of the market situation is 
the fact that competition this fall has not been so sharp, 
with the result that there is more uniformity in prices. 
Another feature of the trade which is making for a strong 
market is reputed low stocks in retailers’ hands, Few 
retailers are said to have well assorted or large stocks 
of sash and doors in their warehouses. For the last year 
they have been carrying a limited supply and as their 
demand this fall has been heavier than they expected 
they have been compelled to order frequently and manu- 
facturers are of the belief that these dealers will stock 
up at a lively rate after the inventory period. 

Concerns in Chicago are having their full share of 
the current demand and it is large enough to keep esti- 
mating and shipping departments fully equipped. The 
jobbers say that although orders for stock goods are 
restricted they are having a fair demand for small lots 
for local shipments and a healthy call for storm doors and 
windows and odd work. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul situation continues ex- 
cellent from a local standpoint, as all contractors are 
busy and building is going ahead at a summer rate, 
favored for some time by good weather. Country trade 
is not developing but is expected to show big improve- 
ment after the holidays,,when inventories are closed up. 
Prices are still far from what they should he, but if 
the general prosperity of the Northwest suffers no set- 
back next spring dealers here believe advances will be 
scored. 

The first slackening up in trade was noted this week 
by Oshkosh manufacturers, but active business is re- 
ported to have continued far beyond the earlier expecta- 
tions. Some of the mills are operating extra hours, 
cleaning up orders on hand, after which the annual shut- 
down for inventory and repairs will occur. Operations 
will be resumed in January and stock laid up for the 
spring trade, prospects for which are reported brighter 
than in many years. Prices hold well. 

At Baltimore, Md., the range of prices on the whole is 
better and the sash and door men find no difficulty in 
working up to figures that are fairly remunerative. Prac- 
tically all of the local factories are busy, if not actually 
rushed; and while builders of the smaller houses find 
it expedient to hold back because they still have many 
of the dwellings put up in the first half of the year on 
hand the outlook for increased activity in other direc- 
tions is of substantial character. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports a fair 
volume of business this month and expect similar condi- 
tions to prevail as long as the present favorable open 
weather continues. New business is not so plentiful as 


a month or two ago, but building is running ahead of a 
year ago. A good call is reported for storm doors and 
sash, in which lines some heavy business is likely to be 
done during the remainder of the month. 

Mills in Cincinnati territory are busy on work for imme- 
diate delivery and figuring on contracts for next season. 
A satisfactory volume of bookings has been made already 
for next year and factories specializing on such work 
are thus assured steady operations all winter. Prices 
have advanced with the upward movement in the lumber 
market and the expectation is that figures on contracts 
for later deliveries will have to be raised. November 
building permits for this city, representing work still 
to be done, are more than 100 percent ahead of the same 
month last year, so all the mills are confident that opera- 
tions will not lag for some time at least. 

Pleasant weather has helped out the sash and door 
business and has kept up the sales, so the leading &t. 
Louis factories are fairly busy. While comparatively few 
large orders are being placed there are many small ones. 
A fairly good demand from outside sources for mixed 
ears prevails, with a number of calls for special work 
from the country trade. Prices continue about as they 
have been but a stiffening up before the end of the year 
is expected, particularly on orders where urgent delivery 
is requested. 

At Kansas City, manufacturers say that demand is as 
good as the normal December average and much better 
than in December of last year and the year before. Manu- 
facturers are very optimistic and, while there are a few 
indications of a tendency to wobble in price, that is not 
general and the market is characterized as very firm for 
the most part. There is a good volume of figuring and 
the architects continue to make most cheerful reports 00 
the prospects for the coming year. The demand is largely 
from the country yards and orders are wanted in a hurry 
to finish up jobs. Good building weather has been gel 
eral and many jobs are being started in Kansas City ter 
ritory. 

Conditions in the sash and door trade are reported sea 
sonably active at Tacoma, Wash., with good room for 
improvement in prices and demand. The market tends 
to firmness, however, along with lumber; the leading 
factories all have orders and feel the trend is towa 
further increase in values and an appreciably better yeat 
in 1916 than this has been. Salesmen’s reports from 
East show building conditions much improved in Ne 
vember. : 

Demand for window glass throughout Novena 
reported to have been better than for eight years. as 
first two weeks in December have shown no letup, ' a 
weather in many parts of the country having been we 
able to building operations and much construction wr aor 
being rushed to completion before the winter ae 
shall set in. It is said on good authority that not Si 
1884 have stocks in jobbers’ hands been allowed jast 
eome so depleted as they are now. It is expecte the 
the replenishment of these broken stocks to mee comme 
early spring demand will keep the factories busy 
time after the coming of the new year. 
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WAGON ENDURES REMARKABLE TEST. 


All lumbermen know that their wagons are sub- 
jected in the course of the daily work to unusually 
severe tests but it is doubtful if any wagons are sub- 
jected to any tests more severe than that portrayed in 
one-of the accompanying pictures, which shows a 
‘<Streich Turntable Roll-Off’?’ lumber wagon, with a 
eapacity of 10,000 pounds, loaded with 18,500 pounds 
of steel being hauled by a locomotive over the rail- 
road ties at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. The 
fact that this wagon withstood the test perfectly and 











STREICH TURNTABLE ROLL-OFF LUMBER WAGON. 


came through the ordeal without any harm whatever 
is a testimony more eloquent than any words to the 
rugged durability of the wagon and the sterling char- 
acter of the material of which it is constructed. The 
‘<Gooseneck’’ type steel frame of the Streich Turn- 
table Roll-Off lumber wagon with its turntable front 
gear makes it possible to complete a turn in a 16-foot 
alley. The stakes are remov- 
able. The load is dumped 


two 45-ton class “B’’; one 35-ton class “B” and one 22-ton 
class A. 

The company says it can ship any of the above en- 
gines in less than a week after the order is received at 
the factory. It also has on hand material for other sizes 
shown in Catalog ‘‘H.’’ If so advised a representative 
of the company will be glad to call and see lumbermen 
who need additional locomotive power. 





OHIO COMPANY OPENS OFFICE IN MILWAUKEE. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, announces that it has recently opened a new branch 
office in the M & M Building, Milwaukee, Wis. A. Q. 
Dufour will be in charge of this office. ‘The company 
says that his jong experience and training in the applica- 
tion of Jeffrey products will enable him to be of great 
assistance to customers in solving their elevating, convey- 
ing and transmission problems. 





MAKES ELECTRIC HEAT BLOWER. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, . Mass., 
has “recently produced an electric heat blower, which 
consists of a small motor driven fan discharging air 
through heating coils placed in an aluminum casing. 
Because of the forced circulation it is possible to de- 
liver a large volume of hot air in a short time. As 
the apparatus is readily portable, it may be used in 
the same way as electric cooking utensils in connec- 
tion with any wiring system. The blower is made in 
five different sizes and, according to its size, delivers 
air at one, two or three different temperatures. In 
order to discharge the air in any desired direction it 
is necessary only to turn the fan outlet in the direction 























C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 




































FAUCET HAS 


Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co: | 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, 


OFFICE 1 ST. LOUIS, MO, GIDEON, MO. 
NA l 














“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 





on the ground in less than 
one minute and left piled 
up just as it was loaded on 
the wagon. 

Used in connection with 
the loading horses also 
made by the A. Streich & 
3ros. Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., this wagon cuts lum- 
ber hauling expense by. 25 
percent. The loading 
horses are distributed about 
the yard and loaded while 
the wagon is out on a trip. 
When the driver returns to 
yard he backs to the load- 
ed horse and rolls the load 
onto his wagon in a min- 
ute or less. In this way 
one man and one team of 
horses can do more work 
in a day than two men and 
two teams with the ordi- 
nary lumber wagon. 
The A, Streich & Bros. Com- 
pany of Oshkosh, Wis., has 
heen making lumber wag- 
ons and equipment since 
1860. In addition to its 
famous Turntable Roll-Off 
lumber wagon, it makes a 
complete line of lumber and logging vehicles, includ- 
ing log wheels, lumber trucks and buggies, haul-off 
gears, hand-carts, door trucks, sash trucks and a wide 
variety of sleds and sleighs. As is shown by one of 
the accompanying illustrations, the Turntable Roll-Off 























THE SAME WAGON EASILY AND QUICKLY CONVERTED 
INTO A SLEIGH. 






Wagons may be easily converted into a sleigh and 


Jimsermen will be quick to recognize the advantage 
sone ‘conomy of this feature. Complete stocks of 
ee vehicles manufactured by the company are car- 
wed the C. T, Patterson Company (Ltd.) of New 
“St Reichman-Crosby Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
=a Bros. Hardware Company otf Spokane, 
Panel Ray’ nad Eby Machinery Company, of San 
rahe Ss ) a bs 





HAS LOCOMOTIVES READY FOR USE. 
7” 


sentence Manufacturing Company, of Corry, Pa., 
yi it is prepared to furnish a number of 
harry eared Locomotives,’? and has on hand, com- 
pleted, the following engines: 


One 55-ton class “B” locomotive; one 50-ton class Bs 











A 10,000-POUND CAPACITY WAGON LOADED WITH 18,500 POUNDS OF STEEL BEING 
IMAULED OVER THE TIES BY AN ENGINE AT THE RATE OF 15 MILES AN HOUR. 


desired. By means of the switch, mounted on the base, 
the temperature of the air delivered can be regulated. 

Although this little machine has a wide field of uses 
in industrial establishments it is particularly adapted 
to drying paint and for heating rooms in southern cli- 
mates where permanent heating apparatus is unneces- 
sary and heat is seldom used. For heating large 
rooms, small theaters, halls, schools, churches, shops 





NANDY PORTABLE BLECTRIC HEAT BLOWER. 


or other places this apparatus is ideal and obviates 
the necessity of large expensive heating apparatus and 
causes no trouble whatever. By turning off the heating 
element this blower is splendidly adapted for supply- 
ing draft to furnaces and. heaters, either when the fire 
is to be started or when it is dying down. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 





Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


‘ellow Pine 
Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illastrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry: 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 























' 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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C. P. CROSBY 


I offer the following stocks of dry lumber: 


WISCONSIN BIRCH 
500,000 ft. 1”’ log run or on grade. 150,000 ft. 5-4”’ log run or on grade. 


50,000 ft. 6-4’’ log runorongrade. 50,000 ft. 8-4’’ extra nice and wide, 


RED all in. 
SELECTED RED BIRCH 
1” 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 bone dry, 
BASSWOOD 


100,000 ft. 1’’ No.3 & Btr.ongrade. 150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 com. & F&S. 
50,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 & 3 common. 25,000 ft, 6-4 No. 1 com. & better. 
25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 and 3 common. 


SOFT ELM 


Complete stocks of 1’’ and 6-4 log run. 100,000 ft. 1’” No.3 for crating. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 for crating, can surface or resaw. 


ROCK ELM 
Complete stocks of 1’’, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4—all grades. 
SOFT MAPLE 
Several cars each, 1’’ 5-4, and 6-4 log run. 


Address for quotations, 

















UC. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis.)) 








Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
: members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 4.—The better feeling among 
lumbermen is increasing daily and evidences of a better 
market are pointed out on all sides. Lumber has been 
so far down in the dumps that improvement in conditions and 
any advance in prices are very prominent. Although prices 
have advanced on all items and the average advance is a con- 
siderable figure, when the lumberman stops to analyze the 
price and compare it with prices during former normal periods 
of business he finds that it is still far below those periods, 

A number of red cedar siding manufacturers held a meeting 
in this city during the week and discussed marketing problems, 
stocks and conditions. Many of them have advanced their 
quotations during the last few days. Cedar siding has not 
shown the increased strength that fir lumber has during the 
last few weeks, but nevertheless it is bringing a better pro- 
portionate price than fir for the reason that the demand for 
cedar siding has remained steady for the last two years and 
consequently never suffered the decline that fir did. Shingles 
show additional strength, but the price is uncertain, there be- 
ing almost as many ideas on the subject as there are Manu- 
facturers and dealers, : 

Export business is suffering more and more all the time and 
there is practically no normal transatlantic business. It 
has been reported that a freight of 250s has been paid for 
space from a Puget Sound point to United Kingdom. Coast- 
wise tonnage is scarce and freights continue to stiffen. 

E. E. Brooks, who looks after the sales of the Nicola Valley 
Lumber Company, Canford, C., was in Seattle this week 
and said that the demand for lumber to go into the prairie 
regions of western Canada is becoming stronger and that 
because of the great curtailment in production the last year 
and the fact that only about one-third of the normal stock is 
on hand, prices are generally advancing. The big crops in 
the prairie regions the last fall mean a heavy business for 
British Columbia manufacturers for the next six months at 
least, in his opinion. 

An order for the sawmill machinery and boiler equipment 
for the new plant of the Carlsborg Mill & Timber Company, 
Carlsborg, Wash., was received last week by Sumner K. Pres- 
cott, Seattle representative of the Prescott Company, Menom- 
inee, Mich. he new company will erect a double band electric 
mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

R. R. Fox, Seattle manager for the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass., returned this week from an 
extended trip to the Atlantic coast, a confirmed optimist. He 
gives convincing arguments why the United States is entering 
a period of increasing prosperity both during the present 
hostilities and also following a declaration of peace. In 
order to increase its facilities the Simonds company is build- 
ing a steel plant at Lockport, N..Y., and hereafter will manu- 
facture all of its own steel. 

P. D. Ryan, for a number of years an inspector in the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and more recently a super- 
visor, has gone to Minneapolis, where he will have charge of 
eastern inspection work for the association. 

Valter F. Lamers, secretary and sales manager of the 
Adams River Lumber Company, Chase, B. C., was in Seattle 
this week on his way home, having been absent in the East 
a month or more, and returning by the way of San Francisco, 
where he visited the exposition. Mr. Lammers reports the 
lumber situation in western Canada as greatly improved owing 
to the very large crops harvested this fall in Alberta. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 7.—Fir lumber is stiffer today 
than at any other time since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war and the tendency of the market is upward with 
prices ranging today as much as $2 higher on clears than pre- 
vailed the middle of November. Clear stocks on hand at the 
mills show a sharp decrease as compared to the amount on 
hand in 1914 and 1913 at this period and some of the mills 
are oversold on some grades. 

“Lumber shipments over the Northern Pacific Railroad from 
points west of the Idaho State line show an increase of 25 
percent over the corresponding period of last year,” stated 
President J. M. Hannaford, of the Northern Pacific system, 
who was in the city last week on an inspection tour. 

John Donahue, pioneer Tacoma millman who has been out of 
active lumber business the last few years, is among the millmen 
negotiating to obtain control of the Nelson-Johanson mill 
property across the bay, according to local reports. The plan 
is to place the plant in operation early in the new year. 

Under direction of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Association of Creosoting Companies of 
the Pacific Northwest a new booklet descriptive of creosoted 
fir paving blocks has been issued for distribution. It is illus- 
trated with views of wood block paving laid in many cities of 
the country and contains valuable information concerning the 
ngage 3 - fir blocks for paving, the whole revised and brought 
up to date. 

G. F. Matthews, of the Matthews Shipbuilding Company, of 
Hoquiam, announced this week that the company will reopen 
its shipyards there and will begin at once construction of a 
steam schooner for F. S. Freeman & Co., of San Francisco. 
The vessel will be built of fir and will be exclusively a freighter 
for the lumber trade with a capacity of 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber, equipped with 650 horsepower triple expansion engines, 
It is expected to have the vessel ready to leave the ways June 
a It ab be the largest lumber-carrying steam schooner on 
this coast. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 4.—Red fir logs have advanced 
50 cents a thousand feet and it is expected that an 
advance in the price on yellow fir of $1 a thousand will 
be announced before the first of the year. Many of the Co- 
lumbia River loggers refuse to sell large quantities of their 
logs now on account of the rising market and the fact that 
the supply is far below normal for this time of the year, 
while the weather is such that little logging can be done 
till next February. Only a few camps in the lower Columbia 
district are now in operation and they will be forced to shut 
down in a few weeks because of weather conditions. 

Indications are that when logging operations are resumed 
after the winter shutdown the output will meet with a ready 
demand, for the activity in lumber is steadily increasing. 
It is reported that several mills have refused large orders 
at the ruling quotations in view of the probability that values 
will advance still further. If through some chance the Euro- 
pean war should suddenly terminate a heavy movement by 
water to foreign ports would almost ete! follow and this 
would no doubt be followed by a startling stiffening in prices. 
The opening of the Panama Canal to traffic will also add a 
new demand here that could have no other than a stimulating 
effect on the market. 

The placing of orders for 1,000,000 railroad ties with 
Grays Harbor manufacturers by the Union Pacific had a good 
effect on conditions here, 

During November Portland shipped by water approximately 
11,000,000 feet of lumber. Of this quantity 3,500,000 feet 
went to foreign destinations and 7,500,000 to California. It 
was reported here today that coastwise freights will prob- 
ably advance soon to $5 to San Francisco from the Columbia 
River, owing to the scarcity of carriers. This will be the 
highest rate quoted for a long time. 

The St. Helens Lumber Company, St. Helens, Ore., has re- 
cently made some heavy shipments, including 1,050,000 feet 
on the steamer Kalmath to Mexican ports ; 450,000 feet on the 








Yosemite to San Francisco; 200,000 feet on the Daisy to San 
Pedro ; 800,000 feet on the Willamette to San Pedro, and 900,- 
000 feet on the steamer Forest Home to Sydney, Australia, 
totalling 3,400,000 feet. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Dec. 4.—Optimism among log. 
gers and manufacturers is growing and the belief is 
general that the new year will open favorably. James A, 
Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, says he expects 
conditions to strengthen after January 1 and predicts that 
cedar siding will rise in sympathy with Douglas fir. Thomas 
Earles, president of the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Com. 
pany, declares that the future appears much brighter to him. 
Encouraging statements are alsq made by Fred J. Wood, of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, and President J. H. Blocdel, 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Logs are now quoted at 50 cents more a thousand feet, the 
new rate taking effect December 1 and applying on the upper 
grades. The prices for logs are now $8.50 and $11.50. Log. 
gers defend the increase with the remark that they have 
earned it and have been selling too cheaply. Very few mills 
on Bellingham Bay or in its vicinity were immediately affected 
by the advance because they had a supply of logs on hand or 
contracted for at the old rate. 

Offshore business this week has been confined to shipments 
to Peru. In addition to the vessels that have cleared for that 
country the steamer Sinaloa is loading at the E. K. Wood mill 
and the steamer Baja is due shortly to take on a partial cargo 
for South America. Scarcity of lumber vessels has become 
so acute, according to J. H. Bloedel, that shippers have 
searched the Pacific seaboard for any sort of a craft fit to 
carry a reasonable load. ‘The only kind available now, he 
says, are old schooners almost ready for the scrap heap. 

The Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, following closely 
the example of Anacortes and other cities in this State, has 
adopted resolutions urging Congress to restore the 50-cent 
duty on shingles and thereby rebuild the shingle industry, 
Attention is called to the vast number of Canadian shingles 
that have been imported into the United States since the 
duty was removed and to the demoralizing effect it has haye 
on this State’s shingle business. 

Continued improvement in the condition of George W. Log- 
gie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, is reported 
by his physicians. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


_ Everett, WasH., Dec. 4.—The effect of the prosperity 
in the East is evidently being felt in the districts sup- 
plied with lumber by the Everett mills. The demand 
for lumber is much improved and there seems to be good 
reason to believe that conditions will continue to grow bet- 
ter. The situation here is more satisfactory than at any time 
before this year. 

The establishment of a furniture factory with a capital 
stock of $100,000 is being advocated here. Water and rail 
transportation and ease of access to markets are presented as 
reasons, 

Foreign shipments recently included 750,000 feet of lumber 
from the Crown Lumber Company’s mill for New Zealand 
and 350,000 feet from the same mill for the west coast of 
South America. The Crown Company is loading 600,000 feet 
for Australia. 

No activity -in foreign shipping is expected. 
business is only fair. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., Dec. 6.—Heavy snow fell here early 
this week with the result that the logging operations 
were beginning to be hampered and fears were being 
expressed that if there was not a let-up in the snowfall 
camps would have to close. However, the soft weather of 
the last few days has allowed the snow to settle and removed 
the difficulty for the time being. 

So far this winter there is little work in the woods closely 
tributary to Sandpoint. The Humbird Lumber Company, 
usually the biggest operator, is doing comparatively nothing. 
but is bending its energies to extending its logging railroad 
and improving its dumping facilities at the mill, apparently 
expecting a big rush of work in the spring and summer. The 
Prince Martin camp of the Dover Lumber Company, about 
ay = distant, is the only large camp in this vicinity now 
at work. 

The feeling of the lumbermen of this section over the pros- 
pects ahead for the lumber industry continues to be most 
cheerfully optimistic. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 4.—The close of this week finds 
lumber conditions in the Inland Empire in fairly good 
shape, and the industry slowly slipping back to normal. 
Most mills of this territory are rounding up their runs and 
many of them will continue in operation as long as favorable 
weather conditions permit. While there has been no startling 
price advance the market is healthy, with prices firm. 0 
quiries continue to flow in with considerable railroad buying. 
The general situation is the best, approaching New Year, that 
the industry has seen since 1907. Inland Empire trade 
authorities state that slight advances on products of this 
region from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand feet have been noted; 
but no general movement has been announced. Mills reporting 
to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association indicate the 
cut of 1914 to be 920,000,000 feet, and small mills not report 
ing probably will bring the total to 1,000,000,000. 

John Kendall, former manager of the retail yards depart: 
ment of the Potlatch Lumber Company, will hereafter give bis 
entire attention to buying and establishing retail lumber yards 
for the big company at Palouse. Colonel Kendall has I 
succeeded in the active management of the Potlatch Rett, 
mee 0c Company’s yards at Palouse by his son, Frank © 

endall. ee 

More than 75,000,000 feet of logs will be driven an 
Marble Creek, in northern Idaho, next spring. This is the 
largest drive by far to be made in this part of the country, 
say old-timers in logging. Last year about 30,000,000 feet uw 
logs went down the creek during the spring high water. a 
ging conditions in the south part of Shoshone County ue 
assumed gigantic proportions this year. Ninety percent ? 
the logs will be taken to Coeur d’Alene, where they will 
manufactured into lumber at the new mill of the Rutile 
Timber Company. All kinds of lumber is being cut, but 
best demand is for white pine. ivell 

The King Sash & Door Company is experiencing @ ge 
demand from Montana and Idaho, according to J. J. King, ing 
manager of the company. ‘We are convinced that the en 
months will show better things for the lumbermen, ate 
recently. ‘Prices have changed little recently, but the trade 
is upward. We are receiving an encouraging volume of 
from Montana and Idaho points.” 
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‘ogging operations are being conducted on an extensive 
Be the Prichard section of Idaho. D, H. Doilar, who has 
two camps there, says that there has been an improvement in 
the lumber market, logs having advanced $1 a thousand feet 
in the last ten days. : 

The Atlas Tie Company, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, reports 

the purchase of 1,000,000 feet of tamarack timber from R. M. 
Duvall and associates near Belmont. The logs will be shipped 
in the spring. 
Ks The Western Pine Manufacturing Company, which succeeds 
to the plant and business of the old Washington Mill Com- 
pany, Spokane, is now operating nearly to capacity, with the 
outlook ahead for an improved business. C. M. Crego, presi- 
dent of the company, states that there seems to be a better 
‘ecling and that orders are coming in more freely at slightly 
advanced prices. He looks for prices on all lumber products 
to be considerably higher in the near future. The Western 
Pine Manufacturing Company makes doors, open and K. D. 
windows, K. D. sash, window frames, mouldings, box shooks 
and finished lumber and sells largely in the middle West and 
East. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Dec. 6.—There has been practically 
no improvement in market conditions during the last 
thirty days. Prices still remain low and unsatisfactory 
with little prospect for improvement until after the holidays 
and the taking of annual inventories. Lumbermen from this 
district who have visited the trade in eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas report that the outlook is exceptionally good for 
a brisk spring trade. They report that yard stocks through- 
out the district covered are very low, and that it will be 
necessary for the retailers to do some heavy buying after 
the holidays in order to put their stocks in shape to handle 
the spring trade. $ RU 

The majority of the mills throughout this district have 
closed down for the season, having finished their supply of 
logs on hand for this season’s cut. . Logging operations are 
progressing nicely and there is sufficient snow in the foot- 
hills for the sleigh haul. Approximately 175,000,000 feet 
will be banked this winter for next year’s cut. 

The State Lumber Company, Columbia Falls, Mont., closed 
down its mill for the season the latter part of the week after 
making a cut of nearly 10,000,000 feet. The company is now 
carrying on extensive logging operations along the Whitefish 

tiver and will bank approximately 12,000,000 feet for next 
season’s run, 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 4.—Exports from San 
Francisco for 1915 will break all previous records, ac- 
cording to present indications. The San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has compiled statistics from Govern- 
ment records showing that for the ten months ended October 
31, this year, the exports amounted to $69,291,107, as com- 
pared with $50,936,324 for the same period in 1914. The 
exports for ten months of 1915 were $3,507,015 more than 
for the entire twelve months of 1914. Exports for the first 
twenty days of November amounted to $5,652,000. 

Mines and railroads of Nevada will be able to get their 
Iumber cheaper from California in the future. The Santa Fe 
Railway has made a general reduction in freight rates on 
railroad ties, mining timbers, mine wedges and other classes 
of mine timber. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during the 
last week was twenty-five, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $471,000. ‘This is a fair average for local building 
construction, 

According to the report of the building inspection depart- 
ment of the Board of Works, the building permits issued dur- 
ing the month of November were 499 in number and totaled 
$1,352,053 in valuation, a figure larger than any month since 
August, and showed an increase of $343,000 over November, 


914 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS, 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Dee. 4.—The last week has seen a 
continuance of the runaway market in Qregon pine and 
at present neither millmen, vessel owners nor retail dealers 
know where they are. Prices on stock delivered at southern 
California ports have advanced so rapidly that the trade is 
ina topsy-turvy condition. The present quotation on common 
Oregon pine is $13 base—an advance of $3.50 a thousand— 
and few mills are in a position to take on business. The upper 
grades, including flooring and ceiling, have advanced even 
more. Any mill that can guarantee deliveries could take on 
all the business it can handle. The main difficulty is getting 
the lumber down from the mills, due to scarcity of vessels. 

In redwood the situation is somewhat different. The red- 
wood mills use smaller vessels that can not economically be 
used in the long trips from the Oregon pine mills of Oregon 
and Washington. As a consequence freight rates from red- 
wood ports have only advanced 50 cents a thousand and the 
mills have. absorbed this increase. However, on the next 
advance prices will undoubtedly be raised $1 a thousand. 

__In consequence of the freight rates cedar shingles have ad- 
vanced rapidly until they are now quoted at $2.15, an increase 
of 50 cents a thousand. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 6.—That Minneapolis will 
break all records for building operations this year is 
practically certain. The November total was $1,509,825, 
compared with $703,615 for November last year. The total 
for eleven months of this year is $15,014,340, while for all 
of L914 the total was $15,211.685 

,_. H. Polleys and J. P. Lansing, president and sales man- 
+ dee respectively of the Polleys Lumber Company, Missoula, 
Mont., have been here on business. Mr. Lansing is spending 
ae Weeks here with his wife, visiting old friends, and Mr. 
. ie has paid a visit to his old home at La Crosse. 

ee a R. Myers, of the Powell-Myers Lumber Company, South 
ks nd, Ind., has just paid Minneapolis a visit to look up hard- 
“ “4g stocks suitable for car material. 

hot; H. Anderes, manager of the Learned Cedar Company's 
~uSiness at Escanaba, Wash., was in this city last week con- 
I rng with other officials of the company. 

ae peaking of the mill being built at Bend, Ore., by the 
donulon-Gibson Lumber Company, M. J. Scanion, vice presi- 
fon i Says that the mill will be a two band mill having a 
oreier a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. If the plant is op- 
om 000 oa 8 only he says the company will produce probably 
a at 00 feet annualiv, but if operated day and night the 
MTB output of the mill will be 60,000,000 feet. This mill, 
= Scanlon said, is being built to manufacture a tract of 
age pine timber that the company has owned in that sec- 
we Fn Ty number of years. Dry kilns and a planing mill 
shocke a installed, and it is intended also to manufacture box 
latter’ bean cut up stock for sash and doors, the extent of the 
ia = ey depending entirely on market conditions. It 
Apriter 13% F ait the plant completed and in operation by 





























M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
left last Saturday for a visit to the Pacific coast, but was 
advised by wire at Havre, Mont., of the death at Kentwood, 
La., of his brother, W. E. Scanlon, and he is making haste 
to return for the funeral. Mr. Scanlon just recently returned 
from a visit to his brother at Kentwood. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, Minn., Dec. 8.—There is a great deal of 
inquiry, particularly for norway, but the manufacturers 
are not eager to contract so far ahead of the opening 
of navigation next spring. They are willing enough, however, 
to make prices on stock on hand to be shipped all rail in the 
meantime. The lumber fleet is all out and laid up by now, 
with the exception of a couple of boats in the Hines fleet. 

There is practically no snow in Minnesota, except a little 
north of the Mesaba range. The swamps are frozen, but there 
are some places that would not be hurt by further freezing 
before any heavy blanket of snow arrives. There is seven to 
eight inches of ice on the lakes. But for cutting, skidding 
and hauling on ice roads the conditions are very good, 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 7.—Milwaukee lumbermen 
and building material men in general are much inter- 
ested that work on the Plankinton building project, 
which will involve an expenditure of more than $1,000,000, is 
at last under way. The woodwork throughout will be of gum, 
finished in imitation of mahogany. 

The total building investment in Milwaukee during the first 
eleven months of the year showed a gain of approximately 
$1,500,000 over the corresponding period a year ago and indi- 
cations are that the record for the year will attain a new high 
mark. Figures prepared by the Milwaukee building inspector 
show that 279 permits were issued during November for struc- 
tures to cost $1,132,925 as compared with 236 permits and 
an investment of $643,888 during November, 1914. There has 
been unusual building activity so far during December, a 
result of the fine weather which has been prevailing. 

Activity in the building field has resulted in a good business 
for the sash and door and general interior woodworking plants 
and these concerns have been placing some fairly good orders 
for stock. The general factory trade holds up well, although 
a better demand from this source is expected after the open- 
ing of the new year when inventories have been completed and 
it becomes necessary to replenish stocks now at a low point. 
There is a shortage in some lines of hardwood, particularly 
— and maple, and there is an upward tendency in these 
woods. 

















CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 7.—So optimistic as to the fu- 
ture are mill and logging operators of Wisconsin that 
preparations are being made for next summer’s activi- 
ties in most of the lumbering centers. The only present draw- 
back to the logging situation is the lack of snow, and many 
lumbering companies are keeping the men in camp, paying 
them their board only. 

The sawmill of the Oconto Lumber Company, of Oconto, 
has closed after being in operation since last spring, and 
during the winter months the mill is to be remodeled for the 
spring opening. The Holt Lumber Company’s mill has also 
closed after:a long continuous run. Trainloads of logs are 
being received daily by both companies for next season’s run. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Ashland, has 
closed its mill after cutting 12,000,000 feet of logs with 200 
men employed on a day shift. Manager Frank Clark declares 
that the company will operate three logging camps this winter. 

The sawmill on the Indian reservation at Neopit has again 
resumed operation and is sending out from seven to ten cars 
of lumber daily. The Government will do much logging 
during the winter. The large hardwood mill of Perrizo Bros. 
at Talbot, Menominee County, has been leased by J. R. An- 
drews and has been put into operation. About 2,500,000 feet 
of logs will be cut during the winter. 

The Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, has shut down 
the gang saw in its plant and will operate two band saws day 
and night during the winter. The Hatten Lumber Company, 
of New London, will run nights the first of the year after a 
brief close down for annual repairs and clean-up. 

A. E. Smith, of Merrill, has gone to Blue Bell, Mich., where 
he has a large logging contract. The Wolf River Lumber 
Company, of Antigo, has had a camp in operation twelve miles 
from Monico for six weeks and contractors have been operat- 
ing several camps for the same company near there. 


GREEN BAY NOTES. 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Dec. 7—Lumbermen of this city 
look with favor upon the trade situation. There has 
been a noticeable increase in the demand for all grades 
recently and prices appear to be gradually getting back to the 
basis of a year ago. Conditions during the winter will have 
tmauch to do with the spring demand for lumber. Indications 
point to activity in the lumber market. Considerable building 
on a large scale is in prospect for Green Bay next year, archi- 
tects say. The improvement work being considered includes 
a new church, hospital addition, hotel, large apartment house 
and smaller buildings, 








FEWER FIRES AND LESS DAMAGE. 


According to the records of the Forest Service at Dead- 
wood, S. D., a new record of forest fires was established 
during 1915, when only nineteen fires occurred on lands 
in the Black Hills National Forest, no more than 15 
acres were burned over and the total damage amounted 
to $96. Although this area has been under administra- 
tion for eighteen years, the 1915 season presents by all 
odds the best forest fire record. In spite of this remark- 
able record less than $50 was spent in the employment 
of temporary laborers to assist in fighting the fires, 
which means that the burden of the protection was 
practically all borne by the permanent ranger force. 
This was made possible through more efficient adminis- 
tration and by the extension of the telephone system to 
almost all parts of the reserve and also by placing special 
fire tool boxes in strategic locations where the danger of 
fire is greatest. Although the opportunities for recreation 
afforded by the National Forest were taken advantage 
of to a greater extent than ever before only one fire was 
caused by campers. 





A MERCHANT in Havana, Cuba, has closed a contract 
for the importation from the State of Washington of 
about 750,000 feet of western spruce timber. This was 
the first consignment of Pacific coast timber to Havana 
by way of the Panama Canal and will undoubtedly be 
the forerunner of an extensive trade in that line. High 
freight rates are the only unfavorable feature. 


HARDWOODS 








| Every 

| Indication 
Points to a_ 
Car Shortage 


Should it materialize, the result 
will be higher prices in consum- 
ing markets this winter and spring. 
Foresighted lumbermen are plac- 
ing orders for prompt shipment, 
calling for maximum loading. 

Our orders for the past month 
have exceeded expectations. Still 
we have 


Ten Million Feet 
of Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Cypress and Gum 


on our Charleston yard and can make 
prompt shipment. A full house usually 
gets the money. Draw from a stock 
where you know you can fill. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
‘“The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World ’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


i= Makers of mm" 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 




















aS eearea 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 

2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 

2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 
* 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No.1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Heng eon Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desir 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Leimber Company, Inc. 
== filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 
High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 








( How Do You Meet Your Prospect? | 


Your first impression will turn the tide of his interest to or 
from you. 

When you hand him your card, is it attractive in itself or 
merely an impassive object? 

Hand him a Peerless Patent Book Form Card, which will refiect 
credit on yourself and your house, and you have met the first 
requirement of salesmanship—interest! 

Because of the smoothness of the edge when detached; the 
quality of the engraving on it, and the fact that you take it from 
aseal leather case, where every card 














is clean and smooth. NOTE: 
It is a money suving card, because Smooth 

you havo the use of every card Edge 

None to throw out because When 

soiled or crumpled. ? Detached 

Write for . 

sample 

book. 

Write 


to- 
day. Ap- 

3 Ppear- 
> STEEL COMPANY at 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. nl 
pi ace ii hg card 








in case 
The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
QUALITY HOUSE 
Engravers Printers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 





re East Adams Street, 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


——— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











A Christmas Gift 
That Reflects Character 


Every employer should give his employees a copy of “‘HOW 

TO MAKE GOOD” this year. It is a book that developsa 
keener interest, greater loyalty, heavier sales and greater 
profit for every lumberman. Sent on approval, 
Endorsed and purchased for employees 
by leading lumbermen like John B. 
White of Kansas City and Edward 
Hines of Chicago. 


PRICES: 
Leather Binding, $1.00 
Cloth Binding, _ 50 
Cardboard Binding, .25 


Quantity prices on application. 





Personal Proficiency Bureau, xansasciry. Ho. 








Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 1 Barnhardt Loaders 
1—Type C American Loader 
1—27-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders 
1—37-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders 
2—10-Wheel Double End 40-Ton Baldwin Lo- 


comotives. All locomotives standard gauge. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 




















EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dec. 7.—The demand continues strong and 
wholesalers find nothing in the week’s developments to 
show the slightest weakening. As a rule prices are 
higher, but in some lines, particularly in hardwoods, new 
business does not keep pace with the stronger quotations. 
Stocks are still low and there is urgent need of good sized 
shipments of common lumber, particularly North Carolina and 
southern yellow pine. White pine orders are booked more 
freely and the tendency among the yards all through the mar- 
ket is to prepare for what is looked to be a very active building 
demand during the early spring and summer. Old-time observ- 
ers say they never saw stocks so low as they were during 
October and when the yards discovered they had waited too 
long and were putting up prices themselves in their eagerness 
by getting prompt shipment they held off a little. Now they 
find that mills are sold well ahead and prices are still higher 
and with the still higher prices the buying power is strong. 

Little improvement is made in the freight congestion. 
Lumber for export is badly tied up and other lumber for light- 
erage delivery is so thoroughly mixed up with the blockade 
that considerable complaint prevails. Many cars of lumber 
are all around the market within a few hours’ time of destina- 
tion. The stocks are badly needed but the railroads seem to 
find it impossible to handle these delayed shipments. As a 
result of a conference held last week it is expected that much 
of this traffic will be diverted to other sources and some im- 
provement is looked for during the next two weeks. 

Building figures are mounting higher, and that operators 
are confident of their ability to finance their operations can 
be seen by a glance at the unusual improvement of last week’s 
figures over what they were the corresponding week of last 
year. In Manhattan borough there was a gain of over $1,000,- 
000 for the week; in the Bronx the gain is over $1,500,000. 
Brooklyn, which has shown phenomenal increases the last 
two months, gained $40,000, and in Queens there was a gain 
of nearly $300,000, with Richmond coming up with an increase 
of $17,000. The yards in the Bronx and Brooklyn are busy 
and the prospect of satisfactory negotiations for further 
— loans is putting much impetus in the building out- 
ook, 

A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, Poughkeepsie, expects to 
unload this week a cargo of 5,000,000 feet of Pacitic coast 
lumber from the steamship American. When this vessel 
started it was planned to go through the canal, but it reached 
there a few days after the slide and was forced to make the 
trip around Cape Horn. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Dee. 7—Few more boats 
remain to arrive at the Tonawandas with lumber this 
season. The steamer Niko, carrying hemlock for the 
J. W. Scribner Lumber Company, will be the last vessel ex- 
pected to arrive here this season. ‘The vessel is now on its 
way down the lakes. The last consignments of stock for the 
season by vessel for White, Gratwick & Mitchell arrived 
Saturday on the steamer Edward Smith and barges J. B. 
Lozen and Middlesex, bringing the total receipts for the sea- 
son for the consignee up to approximately 35,000,000 feet, 
the largest amount recorded by any of the local shippers. 
Much stock was left at upper lake ports that it was impossi- 
ble to get forward on account of a scarcity of tonnage. Some 
of this will be brought forward by rail during the winter, 
if required to fill out broken assortments. 

The Eastern Lumber Company closed its year’s lake re- 
ceipts last week, bringing the total amount of stock received 
by vessel during the season up to nearly 30,000,000 feet. 
While the amount was approximately 10,000,000 feet short 
of the receipts recorded during previous seasons, it gives the 
company in the neighborhood of 40,000,000 feet of yard stock 
for the winter trade. 

The receipts by vessel last month at the Tonawandas 
reached a total of 22,205,700 feet, as against a trifle over 
16,000,000 feet of the corresponding period of last season. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The receipts of lumber by 
lake for November were 9,325,000 feet, compared with 
9,029,000 feet in the same month of last year. The 
receipts during the year to December 1 totalled 83,777,000 
feet, which is 25 percent more than in the same period of 
1914, when the receipts were 66,630,000 feet. The receipts 
of shingles for November were 68,720,000. For the season to 
December 1 receipts were 720,027,000, a gain of 20 percent 
over the same period of 1914. The lumber receipts have run 
strong during the last season, with a larger percentage of 
hardwoods than for several years. Lumber is still coming in, 
though last week only one cargo arrived. 

The November building permits showed a total cost of 
$788,000, as compared with $498,000 in that month last year. 
These permits numbered seventy-nine, with thirty-seven 
wooden dwellings. The total costs were $357,600. The largest 
item was for the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, which will 
erect a new train shed at a cost of $145,000 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association continues 
its efforts to persuade the Buffalo Lumber Exchange to join 
that organization. It does not appear that the Lumber Ex- 
change has taken any late action on the matter, but corre- 
spondence has been circulated among leading members, indi- 
et the sentiment that they are well enough organized as 
they are. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 6.—The lumber business here 
the last week has shown no sign of let up, but is going 
on up in both price and demand. Buying is the order 
of the day and selling is entirely unnecessary. Many are now 
positive that the “stock taking” lull around the first of the 
year will not take place, partly on account of the active 
buying and consumption of lumber and partly because, even 
now, too few cars are available to ship the lumber that is 
ready. Some wholesalers in yellow and North Carolina pine 
are reported to be seriously caught with low-priced contracts 
and to be losing heavily and some of the mills are frankly 
repudiating their obligations. 

The hardwoods are steadily tightening and dry stock is daily 
becoming more scarce. It was gece today that plain 
oak in 1 and 2 grades would sell within the next sixty days 
at $5 a thousand more than it is now. Oak, ash and basswood 
are still especially strong in demand, with prices rising. 
Chestnut, maple, beech, birch, gum, poplar, cherry and hickory 
sell faster than stock becomes ready for the market, with a 
consequent diminishing of the stock lists. White pine sells 
well in all grades and is becoming scarce in the lower grades. 
Spruce lists are very ragged and prices are higher than ever. 
Hemlock is tightening in price and becoming more scarce. 
Cypress is in good demand and shipments are behind, while 
prices are stiffening. Yellow pine still gains in strength, 
although shipments are coming in at a rate that would have 
seared the trade last summer. Consumption is gaining so 
that as yet stocks in the yards have had no chance to in- 
crease. In North Carolina pine, demand is good for sizes, 
roofers, box and flooring and prices are bettering steadily, 
although the jump over night feature has been nearly over- 
come. Cypress shingles sell well and prices have advanced 
and cedar are also in good demand. ath are in good de- 
mand at strong prices, 


The report of the bureau of building inspection for Novem- 
ber shows that 718 permits were issued for 1,085 building 
operations, the estimated cost of which will be $2,408,665, 
exclusive of the cost of the ground. This is nearly double the 
record of November of last year, when the total value was 
$1,240,530. The figures for the eleven months of the year 
also show a substantial increase over the preceding year, 
being 16,837 operations, valued at $36,841,055 for this year 
as against 14,785 operations.and $34,158,255 expense last 
year, a gain of nearly three millions. 

J. W. Diffenderfer, the well known southern white pine 
specialist, has recently started another hardwood mill at 
Sylva, N. C., where he is rapidly accumulating and drying a 
stock. He says business is coming faster in southern white 
pine and hardwoods than it has at any other time since the 
panic of 1907. 

William R. Taylor has just arranged to open a new Office 
at 710 Lincoln Building and is getting more active again 
after a dullness on account of health. While he still handles 
white pine largely he is now specializing in cypress. 

wearer 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirtsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 7.—New activities spring up 
almost every week in the Pittsburgh lumber market and 
optimism prevails everywhere. While the building lines 
are narrowing steadily to a midwinter pace, industrial buying 
has gone ahead. Coal and coke fields remain among the better 
buying centers, with mine material prices holding to the high 
point of the season. Car builders are so rushed that they are 
unable to take on new business for delivery before next sum- 
mer. 

Announcement was made this week of the appointment of 
R. L. Faulkner on the sales force of the West Penn Lumber 
Company, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. H. 
Morgan last September. Mr. Faulkner will cover northern and 
central Pennsylvania. The West Penn Company reports trade 
exceedingly brisk and growing rapidly. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports trade strong and 
pricés firm and inquirics very active. The Kendall Lumber 
Company is also noting a continuance of the heavy demand for 
all kinds of lumber and prices satisfactory. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The building permits continue 
to hold up. ‘The first eleven months show a _ building 
gain of $1,268,018 in new building values. During 
November 230 building permits were issued at a total valu- 
ation of $535,755, as against 168 permits and $276,676 valu- 
ation for the same period of time a year ago. The building 
operations continue briskly and plans now in the hands of 
architects run into the millions of dollars. Among _ these 
proposed projects is a $2,000,000 hotel building to take the 
place of the old Boody House, the most famous hostelry in 
Toledo, for which construction bids will be received within 
the next thirty days. The Willys-Overland Automobile Com- 
pany has recently taken out permits for about $20,000 worth 
of additional buildings. 

The situation regarding southern yellow pine and other 
similar products is very encouraging. The demand holds up 
well. Small yards find it necessary to order because of the 
better demand from their trade and there is a_ stronger 
tendency to place future orders than has been noted for a 
long time. ‘The rural trade is coming along finely and is 
much better than was expected earlier in the season. The 
call from vehicle plants is much stronger than it has been 
and railroads are beginning to place fairly heavy orders for 
equipment. 

A new line of trade which has been slow in coming and 
will still need considerable coddling and encouragement is, 
however, beginning to come—this is the creosoted wood block 
for stable floors. Farmers have held off because of the first 
cost, but many such floors are now being placed in this sec- 
tion, and they have proved entirely satisfactory. A creosoted 
wood is also being used rather extensively for corn cribs, it 
being found that rats will not enter a creosoted crib. ‘This 
is being done for the most part by the farmers themsclves 
with crude and inexpensive dipping plants. 

The hardwood situation may be rounded up with the state- 
ment that things are becoming better and prospects are fine. 
The demand is for walnut for gunstocks and low grade hard- 
woods for crating purposes, These are high in price and are 
— snapped up fairly rapidly when offered at a reasonable 

gure, 








NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 7—What threatens to become a 
serious car shortage is worrying the lumber trade. Maine 
shippers are much worried over the situation. Saw- 
mills urged to accelerate shipments of lumber reply with 
annoying frequency that they are positively unable to secure 
the cars required. Rail shipments of lumber from the South 
have been extremely slow lately, and it is frequently found 
that the inability of the lumber manufacturer there to get the 
bein to forward the lumber he has sold is responsible for the 
elays. : 

The uneasiness of the lumber dealers over this situation is 
tempered with encouragement, as it indicates not only general 
business prosperity, but that many of the railroads must buy 
additional car equipment at once, and that means the sale of 
their lumber. 

The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters in this city and sawmills in Mt. Tom, Mass., has begun 
the construction of a concrete dam nearly 30 feet high and 
more than 500 feet long at Connecticut Lake in northern New 
IZampshire, where this company will cut about 50,000,000 feet 
of spruce, pine, fir and hemlock this winter. Parts of the 
first dam of wood, built ninety-five years ago, were found 
and had to be removed before the foundation of the new 
dam could be laid. These parts were still in fair condition. 

Holbrook, president of the Holbrook Lumber Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., will spend the entire month of 
December visiting the mills in the South and Southwest, 
having left Springfield a few days ago on this tour. Mr. 
Holbrook expects to visit and inspect a number of the mills 
in that territory and post himself thoroughly as to conditions 
at manufacturing points. 





PAENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States, Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building; 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,161,592.” Planer feed gear. John C. Bell, Sevierville 

n 


citt6h751.- Logging butt hook. Charles E. Sullivan, Mill 
y, Ore. 
1,161,878. Truck for moving trees etc. Thomas O'Leary, 


Bismarck, N. D., assignor of one half to George M. Register, 


same pe. ; 
1,161,986. Adzing and boring machine. Grant 3B. Ship 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1,162,48 Apparatus for drying sawdust. Hans C. John- 
son, Fort Bragg, Cal. E 
162,538. ath and bolting sawmill. Jeremiah 8S. Yaukey, 
Fayetteville, Pa. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 7——McLachlan Bros., Arnprior, 
Ont., will probably either add a pulp and paper end to 
their business or sell out to some other firm that will 
make the purchase with that purpose in view. The McLach- 
lan firm has one of the largest lumber piling grounds in the 
world at the confluence of the Ottawa and Madawaska rivers. 
More than 70,000,000 feet of lumber are stacked there, and 
there are over twenty-two miles of private railroad track 
through the grounds. While a lot of the bigger timber in the 
McLachlan limits has been cut the pulpwood has never been 
touched. It is understood that_an offer has been made for 
mill, grounds and limit by the J. R. Booth Company, of Ot- 
tawa, and more recently Senator W. C. Edwards, of this city, 
is reported to have negotiated for the propery with a view 
to erecting a big pulp and paper plant there. . McLachlan, 
head of the company, stated that his concern has itself con- 
sidered the erection of a mechanical pulp plant at an expendi- 
ture of $500,000. He asserted that there was sufficient pulp- 
wood on the company’s limits to keep a 100-ton mechanical 
mill going indefinitely. 

Warm criticism is leveled at the Government for the damage 
wrought to Canadian forest preservation during the construc- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Railway, by the Canadian Forestry 
Association through its official organ, the Canadian Forestry 
Journal. It states that in the case of this road, which is 
directly controlled by the railways department, “thirty years 
will not restore to the burned lands the wood supply that 
existed before the railway arrived.” The loss in timber de- 
struction during the construction is estimated at $250,000 
and the area burned at over 500,000 acres, while the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, Canadian Northern 
and other railroads during 1914 resulted in the burning of 
only 191,000 acres, . 

The unusually mild fall has been terminated by a fall of 
snow and cold weather. This is the first appearance of winter 
in the Ottawa Valley and has been welcomed by lumbermen, 
who were fearing an extended pericd of mild weather to hold 
back logging. 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Dee. 6.—Trade continues to improve 
with the increased activity in building and the revival 
of the woodworking industries, which encourages retailers 
to buy more freely. The value represented by the building 
permits issued in Toronto during November amounts to $799,- 
395, as compared with $738,073 for November, 1914. The 
improvement is not confined to Toronto, but appears to be 
general throughout the Province, as the returns from seven- 
teen cities, mostly in Ontario, give a total of $2,625,905, as 


against $1,584,281 for November of last year. This is re- 
garded as indicating a decidedly active building movement 
early in the spring, when many contracts which held over 


during the period of depression will be proceeded with. 

An important movement looking to the fuller utilization 
of Canadian natural resources in connection with the Euro- 
pean war has been undertaken at Ottawa by the appointment 
of a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the supply 
of raw material required for the production of the munitions 
of war and the best methods of conserving them. The com- 
mission comprises Col. Thomas Cantley, New Glasgow, N. &., 
chairman ; George W. Watts, Toronto;.E. Carnegie, Welland, 
Ont.; Robert Hobson, Hamilton, Ont.; George C. Mackenzie, 
of the Canadian Mines Department, and Senator W. C. Ed- 
wards, a leading lumber operator of Ottawa. | ; 

The Forest Products Laboratories at 700 University Street, 
Montreal, was formally opened December 3 by Hon. W. J. 
Roche, Canadian minister of the interior. It was established 
as the result of codperation between the Government and Mc- 
Gill University, the latter furnishing the buildings and much 
of the machinery. A trained staff is engaged in studying 
every phase of tree growth and disease and the utilization of 
forest products. A prominent feature is a paper mill complete 
in “ detail and thoroughly equipped for experimental 
work, 





IN SCUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 4.—Logs scaled in October 
amounted to 52,162,364 feet, as compared with 47,057,352 
feet for the same month a year ago. For the year to date 
the aggregate is 588,854,000 feet, while for the whole of 1914 
the total was 555,891,000 feet, so that the showing for the 
first ten months of this year is better than the whole of last. 
It is about this time of year that the output of the camps falls 
off, but the year’s cut will be about 100,000,000 feet more 
than for 1914. 

In October there were cut also 123,733 lineal feet of Fcc 
or poles and 14,859 cords of ties, shingle bolts and fence 
JOStTS, 

Cargoes during November included the British steamer 
Harewood, which loaded at the Hastings mil! 2,621,606 feet 
for the United Kingdom, and the ship Otto Trenchmann, 
568,000 feet for the United Kingdom from the Victorta Lumber 
« Manufacturing Company, Chemainus. nett 

_J. G. Woods, who has been appointed by the provincial 
Government as commissioner to Europe, has been engagei in 
the lumber business in Vancouver for thirty years. He was 
manager of the Leamy & Kyle mill, one of the first to be built 
on False Creek, and was after that manager of the Moodyville 
Sawmills. He was owner and manager of the shingle manu- 
facturing firm Woods & Spicer, which has operated on False 
Creek for many years. 





AT NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


_ St. Joun, N. B., Dec. 6—The winter thus far has 
heen very mild. There has been no snow in the southern 
vart of the Province and little in the northern counties, 
The swamps are not yet frozen and the rivers are not closed. 

Murray & Gregory, of St. John, are erecting a mill at Eng- 
lish Lake, on the Quebec Central Railway, in Quebec Province, 


be apes they have large lumber interests. Their largest mill is 
‘t St. John, where they have also a large woodworking factory 
‘yuipped for a wide range of work, but they have also a 
“awimill at St. Camille, Quebec. The firm’s annual cut is 
2bout 30,000,000 feet, 

_ Ocean deal freights are as high as ever. One steamer cargo 
cicared from St. John this week for a British port. The 


seeps ced have improved a little, but high freights impede 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


_ WINNIPEG, MaANn., Dee. 7.—A lull in the lumber trade 
n_ western Canada, starting with this week owing to the 
cond weather, was expected, but the mild weather con- 
‘ues, with the result that there is still considerable trade 
maa en Especially in farming centers is there a great de- 
Deca = lumber. ‘The bank clearings for the week ended 
ae ‘a445, 2 constitute a record for Winnipeg. The total, 
made ae 42, is $1,000,000 higher than the previous high mark 
i913 or the year on November 4. The figures for 1914 and 
it ig’ ceSpectively, were $35,159,490 and $51,819,428. Thus 

seen that the bank clearings this last week are over 









$1,000,000 over those of 1913—the year of the last great crop 
in western Canada. 

J. M. Houston, who has been appointed to take charge of an 
office of the Forest Branch of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment, was in Winnipeg today. He said that every lumberman 
in British Columbia is optimistic regarding the trade of 1916. 

The Hon. W. R. Ross is advised by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa that the exhibits of British Columbia 
lumber recently sent to Australia are being shown at the Royal 
Exchange, Sydney, and will afterward be featured at an 
approaching architectural exhibition. The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne, to whom the exhibits were con- 
signed, reports that the varied and beautiful finish which 
British Columbia Douglas fir takes has been the subject of 
considerable comment. It will be remembered that a number 
of these exhibits were sent abroad earlier in the year and, as 
in the case of the Sydney display, they have attracted much 
attention in the important trade centers at which they have 
been placed. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., Dec. 7.—The Christmas 
spirit is already beginning to prevail among the lum- 
bermen of the Saginaw Valley for with both the present 
conditions and prospects excellent everything has as- 
sumed a rosy hue. Demand is good and the prices are steadily 
advancing. Building activities are lively and in Saginaw they 
are among the best ever experienced and show one of the 
greatest increases in the country. Navigation for the year 
has practically closed, the final lumber boats having made 
their last trips for the season. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Company, 
of Bay City, report business as being much better, with Flint 
and Detroit especially providing good markets. The prices 
are stiffening, and with southern yellow pine advancing other 
lines are following. The same condition holds true for Hine 
& Co., of Bay City. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, finds con- 
ditions very fair, prospects good and prices advancing. ‘The 
Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, also reports 
good business and prospects and firm prices. 

F. D. Barton & Co., of Saginaw, have received more big 
orders and inquiries during the last ten days, particularly 
for ties and piling, than for some time. Prospects are good 
for the coming year and the prices are firm and advancing 
with hemlock moving well. 














FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 7—The Harbor Springs 
Lumber Company is sending out many car loads of lum- 
ber this week, as is also the Crowl Lumber Company. 
The former concern has an order for 1,000,000 feet to be 
shipped to one firm at Detroit for construction purposes. 

The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, at Ludington, Mich., 
reports the shipment of 216 carloads of lumber and 208 car- 
loads of salt during October. It is now sending out lumber 
and salt at the rate of twenty-five cars a day. 


HYMENEAL 


McLEOD-GREER.—Brief announcement was made in 
last week’s issue in these columns of the marriage of 
Robert Bruce McLeod and Miss Mabel Greer, which 
was solemnized in Hattiesburg, Miss., November 30. 
The wedding took place in the Bay Street Presbyterian 
church, the Rev. G. H. Thompson officiating. The bride 
is a charming young woman and is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Greer, of Hattiesburg. Mr. McLeod, 
who is president of the McLeod Lumber Co., is well 
and favorably known in the southern district, in the 
East and in the central territory, as the company has 
offices in Chicago and Philadelphia, with mills at Pica- 
yune, Miss., and Zona, La. Carl Saye, vice president of 
the company, was master of ceremonies and an inter- 
esting feature of the ovation given the happy couple 
on their departure from Hattiesburg was the throwing 
of pine sawdust and pine knots instead of the customary 
rice. Mr. and Mrs. McLeod are now on a short wedding 
trip in the South. 

















KRAUSNICK-McLEOD.—Miss Gertrude McLeod, sec- 
ond daughter of Nelson W. McLeod, of the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Co., and_also president of the German 
Savings Institution, St. Louis, and daughter of Mrs. 
McLeod, was married to Carl Krausnick, December 7, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, 15 Kingsbury 
Place, by the Rev. S .H. Woodrow. The bride. was at- 
tended by her sister, Mrs. Howard Stephens, as matron 
of honor. Mrs. B. H. Throop, of Scranton, Pa., was also 
matron of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Lillian 
Connell, of Scranton, Pa., and Lucille Reierson, of New 
York. Little Jean McLeod, sister of the bride, was flower 
girl. Paul Koehler was best man. The groomsmen were 
Brooks Spencer, Percy Orthwein and Howard Stephens. 
After a honeymoon spent in Hot Springs, Va., and New 
York, the young couple will take possession of their 
own home at 5557 Berlin Avenue, St. Louis. 





FERGUSON-McEWAN.—Miss Helen McEwan, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. McEwan, of Seattle, 
Wash., and Archibald H. Ferguson, of Tayport, Scotland, 
were united in marriage November 22 at Trinity Parish 
Church, Seattle, the Rev. H. H. Gowen officiating, as- 
sisted by Canon W. H. Bliss. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed by several hundred of Seattle’s most prominent 
people and a reception was held at the home of the 
bride’s parents. The bride’s father is president of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, and 
is well known in Pacific Coast lumber circles. The young 
couple will leave in the near future for the Orient, where 
they will make their home. 





_ ANDERSON-LAGERBLOOM.—Axel Anderson, engaged 
in the lumber business at Spirit Falls, Wis., and Miss 
Hannah Lagerbloom, of Merrill, were united in marriage 
in the latter city December 4 





MERCEREAU-STIPE.—Egbert W. Mercereau, a well 
known timberman of Portland, Ore., and Miss Ruth Stipe 
were united in marriage December 1. They are now on 
their wedding trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 





MATHESON-COBB.—The marriage of Forrest Mathe- 
son, manager of the Oconomowoc Lumber & Fuel Co.’s 
yards as Oconomowoc, Wis., and Miss Elizabeth Cobb, 
was solemnized at the bride’s home in Elkhorn, Wis., 
November 30. Mr. and Mrs. Matheson will reside in 
Manitowoc. 





ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Quality Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


PRATS Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
427 S: BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y 














For Immediate 
Delivery— 
100,000 Feet 
Red Oak 


7x9 | Switch Ties 


10 to 16 ft. long. 


Write or Wire. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 




















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, In- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25, 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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OW that the Lumber Business is 

showing improvement there is no 
more desirable or promising field than 
that offered by 


Creosoted 
Wood Block Paving 


Lumbermen can accomplish much by 
working, talking, urging Wood Block, the 
Pavement of modern civilization. 





The Sphinx -# —-= 
: , Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 
PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
' Northern Life Building, Seattle 
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Over Draft Barner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatite. wasn, 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
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“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?” 





We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 



















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

. MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 7.—Building operations in 
Memphis for November showed a substantial increase 
over the corresponding period last year. A great deal 
of work is under way and handlers of building material report 
increased demand. Operators of planing mills also find an 
increased demand for their output and manufacturers of 
interior trim, hardwood flooring and similar products are 
doing a better business. Architects and contractors, too, are 
more active than heretofore. A large demand for building 
material from points outside of Memphis has resulted from 
the increased prosperity of the people throughout the entire 
Memphis territory. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has filed an- 
swers to the questions asked by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission involving reclassification of lumber and these have 
been sent to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The latter is making a digest of the answers filed by the 
various organizations and is likewise sending a complete state- 
ment showing the answers filed by each of these individual 
lumber bodies. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrISToL, VA.-TENN., Dec. 7.—The lumber business is 
sharing in the general industrial activity of this section. 
The manufacturers are busy and it is expected that the 
most of the mills will be run continuously through the winter 
or as regularly as weather conditions will permit. 

The industrial situation in this territory has been improved 
largely by European war orders. Over 30,000 men are now 
engaged in manufacturing war munitions at Hopewell, Va., 
while another large plant is now being erected at Kingsport, 
Tenn., south of this city, to manufacture war munitions and 
which, it is said, will employ several thousand men. One of 
the largest lumber mills in this city has been busy for sev- 
eral months turning out nothing but walnut gunstocks to fill 
European war orders. 

One of the largest hardwood lumber developments now be- 
ing undertaken in this section is that of W. S. Whiting, at 
Foscoe, N. C., where he is erecting a band mill to cut 80,000 
feet of stock daily. A line of railroad is being constructed. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 7.—There is continued sub- 
stantial improvement in the lumber market and the 
stronger demand and the firmer prices make prospects 
more encouraging as the year draws to a close. Everything 
is a hundred percent better than at this time last year. Par- 
ticular activity is noted in hardwoods, which are moving in 
greater volume than at any other time in two years or longer. 
Furniture manufacturers are buying heavily despite the ad- 
vance of prices and are already figuring on a 10 percent ad- 
vance on their finished product to make up for the higher 
raw material market. Building operations continue heavy, 
November permits calling for an expenditure about 132 per- 
cent greater than for the corresponding month of last year. 
This is reflected in the increased demand for lumber of all 
kinds, as well as for all kinds of millwork. Besides, if gen- 
eral business conditions continue, there will be much suburban 
development next year, investment builders already having 
announced extensive plans, while architects are busy on plans 
for regular contract work. 

Edward C. Bradley, of the Edward C. Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has returned from, a visit to the Champion 
Lumber Company, of Crestmont, N. C., one of the southern 
companies represented here by his company. He reports that 
that company has made extensive improvements at one of its 
mills and has begun the erection of a large shook factory 
near the Crestmont plant. Mr. Bradley says that mills in that 
part of the South have materially increased their output and 
that the outlook for the industry in that section is most en- 
couraging. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Dec. 6.—The lumber trade here is 
active. Both southern yellow pine and hardwoods are in 
better demand and prices are inclined to advance all 
along the line. While the colder weather has stopped building 
operations to a certain extent, there still is a considerable 
ee from contractors. The tone is good and prospects are 

righter. 

Southern yellow pine especially is stronger and prices are 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Retailers are inclined to accu- 
mulate stocks before prices are any higher. Rough finish, 
flooring and siding are probably the strongest points in the 
market. Delay in shipments is caused by lack of cars on 
southern roads. 

Hardwoods are also stronger. This is especially true of 
plain and quartered oak and basswood. Chestnut is also firm. 
Stocks are only fair and as the dealers have been moving con- 
siderable lumber lately they have been compelled to buy rather 
liberally. Considerable buying is being done by factories 
making furniture and vehicles. 

Mill workers and dealers in doors and sash report a quiet 
trade, as the season is practically over. All factories, how- 
ever, are busy making stock for spring shipment. 

The Columbus building department reports a total of 243 
permits issued during November for structures estimated to 
cost $347,350, as compared with 141 permits and a valuation 
of $377,385 in November, 1914. For the eleven months since 
the first of the year the department has issued 4,737 permits 
of a valuation of $4.778,085, as compared with 2,550 permits 
and | ees of $5,879,865 during the corresponding period 
in 1914. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 7—While the hardwood situa- 
tion continues to improve it is not showing the betterment 
the leading distributers would desire. Prices on some 
items most in demand show an advancing tendency, while on 
others not so much strength is shown as the distributors 
desire. Oaks continue to sell reasonably well and so do pop- 
lar and gum. Factory demand is increasing and should con- 
tinue to improve. The railroads are also placing orders for 
their requirements rather freely. 

The cypress trade is a little better than it was and pros- 
pects are that a further improvement will soon come. Fac- 
tory stocks move satisfactorily and the railroads are buying 
better than they have been doing. 











AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 8.—The customary lull in the 
lumber market that comes every year with the approach 
of the holiday season is beginning to make itself felt 
here, but dealers generally declare that business conditions 
are improved over what they were at this time last year. 
Although there is much building in progress, no new struc- 
tures are being started at the present time. Architects are 
reported not very busy, but still there is a feeling that 
business conditions will be greatly improved with the begin- 
ning of a new year. ‘ 

Local lumber dealers now predict that the Indianapolis 
Lumbermen’s Club will be organized before the first of the 





year. Headquarters for the club may be chosen at some suit- 
able place, 

One of the best demands in the local market is for crating 
and boxing. Demands for such materials became stronger 
several months ago and have been increasing weekly. 

. C, Atkins & Co. have presented a demonstration saw to 
the Manual Training High School of this city. This action 
of the saw company is in line with the suggestion of many 
local lumber dealers that greater attention be devoted to the 
vocational departments of public schools that teach al! 
branches of woodworking industries. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LoUuISvVILLE, Ky., Dec. 8.—In addition to making gun- 
stocks, local manufacturers are sharing in the war busi- 
ness through the production of shrapnel cases. The 
Mengel Box Company, of Louisville, one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the country, has been handling immense business 
of this character for several months, and has been buying 
millions of feet of southern yellow pine for use on this order. 
One order for pine, placed last week, was for over 1,000,000 
feet. The local factory has been busy making the cases, 
which are of an unusual type and required the use of new 
machinery especially designed for the purpose. 

The Miami Hotel, at Dayton, O., which has just been opened, 
is finished principally in American walnut, which has been 
becoming more and more popular for interior trim recently. 
The entire lower floor, including the lobby, cigar counter, fix- 
tures etc., are of walnut, while the mezzanine floor and a 
number of the special rooms on that floor, are also trimmed in 
that material. All of the furniture for the 400 rooms of the 
hotel is made of American walnut. ‘The lumber and veneers 
for the entire job were furnished by George W. Hartzell, of 
Piqua, Ohio. 

A recent logging tide in the Cumberland River has enabled 
the mills of the Chicago Veneer Company and the Kentucky 
Lumber Company at Burnside to resume operations. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 6—Hardwood lumber manifae- 
turers report that trade holds its own very well and they 
look for a good business the remainder of the winter. 
During December many manufacturers in this section will take 
their inventories and get ready for business for the new 
year. Logs are coming in freely and mills continue to 
operate on good time. Wood consuming factories are still 
running on steadily, in some instances overtime. Prices on 
the best grades of hardwood lumber hold firm, though there 
is tendency toward advances in some lines. 

Building operations remain active. Permits in Evansville 
for November showed a gain of 450 percent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Architects and contractors re- 
port that enough building is in sight to keep them busy most 
of the winter. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Company, and Edward Ploeger, treasurer of the 
company, attended the convention of the National Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association at Grand Rapids, Mich., last week 
and after the convention Mayor Bosse made a business trip 
through several of the western States. He reported finding 
trade conditions looking up and he is of the opinion that the 
manufacturers will enter the new year under most favorable 
circumstances. 

George O. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville Veneer Company, reports trade coming along satisfac- 
ig eal trade outlook is exceedingly good, according to 

r. Worland. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Dec. 7.—Lumbermen declare ship- 
ments to be better now than at any time during the 
last two years. That may seem to be a rather broad 
assertion, but it is confirmed by all who are engaged in the 
business in this section. The revival has been so pronounced 
that there has been no mistaking it and it has not only re- 
sulted in an extension of operations but in quickening the 
market for available timber tracts which were for a time a 
drug on the market. 

Maple and beech woods reign as principal favorites and 

bill oak is a ready seller. Maple and beech in all grades 
at fairly good prices are in widespread demand, much of the 
stock for immediate shipment. 
_ With the revival in demand, however, has come an impend- 
ing car shortage. The railroads of the East face a serious 
situation in the nature of a congestion of traffic not only at 
terminals but all along their systems. 





ADVANCE IN FURNITURE PRICES PREDICTED. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Dec. 7.—A sharp advance in 
the price of furniture to materialize before January 1 
is predicted by furniture manufacturers of this city, 
following recent advances in the prices of raw material, 
including lumber, hardware and mirror plate. 

An advance in the price of finish hardware, particu- 
larly in brass and bronze, according to furniture manu- 
facturers here, has recently been announced, averaging 
from 100 to 150 percent. Lumber available for the manu- 
facture of all grades of furniture has advanced approxi- 
mately 10 percent. 

C. W. Kendle, president of the Nicholson-Kendle Fur- 
niture Company, one of the largest manufacturers of 
furniture of Huntington, declared that the advance in 
furniture would not exceed 10 percent. The outlook in 
the furniture manufacturing field for the future is bright, 
according to local manufacturers, who predict an in- 
creased demand for the coming year. 





RAISE FUNDS FOR SHINGLE PROPAGANDA. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 4.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has a well oI 
ganized and planned advertising campaign in hand. Set 
retary H. P. Wyckoff started this week to raise the funds 
for carrying on this campaign. He plans to raise $60,000 
and is basing the appropriation on a basis of $1 a day 
per machine. Shingle manufacturers themselves have 
been skeptical about raising such a fund, but the 
thusiastic secretary with the effective and attractive 
campaign plans laid out by the Constantine Advertising 
Company, this city, has met with success far ahead of 
his fondest hopes and one-half of the desired amount has 
already been signed up. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New OrtEAns, La., Dec. 7.—The general market situa- 
tion continues favorable by most accounts, notwithstand- 
ing the nearness of the holiday season. Southern yellow 
pine demand seems to be maintaining its volume, with active 
call for car material, dimension etc. In spite of a somewhat 
increased production, lower grade stocks unsold are said to be 
in secant supply. Recent price advances are maintained, but 
there is some difference of opinion as to whether they will go 
higher during the balance o the year. The upper grades are 
in better supply and less active call, as a general thing. No 
extensive line yard buying is looked for until after inventory 
season. The usual holiday lull, if it develops, will find most 
of the order files well supplied. Shipments are in better 
volume than had been anticipated. he symptoms of car 
shortage noted a few weeks ago seem to have all but disap- 
peared in this territory at least and complaints on that score 
are rare at this time. 
ari speoe manufacturers report their demand holding up, 
with prices firm. Their principal business is as usual in mixed 
cars, shipments are promptly made as a rule and the statistics 
of mill stocks show the wood in strong position. The hard- 
woods are said to be in better domestic demand, the improve- 
ment being marked in some lines, and staves are —— more 
actively. On the export side, hardwoods move in diminished 
volume although inquiry continues. 'The ocean transport situ- 
ation, where it changes at all, seems to change for worse rather 

an for better. 

“te from Baton Rouge under date. of last Saturday re- 
port the total assessed valuation of Louisiana, as compiled 
from the corrected and final rolls of the parish assessors, at 
$590,568,506, as compared with $587,353,303 for 1914. The 
increase for the year is $3,515,203, notwithstanding actual 
reductions were returned from some of the parishes, including 
Orleans. It is explained that the showing of a gain is due 
principally to increase of timberland assessments, which were 
hitched up, altogether about $5,000,000. é 
The local offices of the Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, 
Wis., announce that after December 15 R. D. ftis, who has 
been with the company for a long time and who recently has 
covered the southeastern States as sales representative with 
headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla., will take charge of the 

New Orleans office and territory tributary thereto, which 

during 1915 has been under the management of C. J. Ander- 

sen, who has been managing the New Orleans branch tempo- 
rarily and who has enjoyed a prosperous year and received 
many courtesies from the lumber manufacturers of the South, 

Mr. Andersen will return to Beloit, Wis., and take up other 

duties with the Berlin Machine Works, with which concern 

he has been connected for sixteen years. 














SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiespurG, Miss., Dee. 7.—Conditions in this ter- 
ritory are still very favorable for the sawmill operators. 
Weather conditions are good and the small mills that 
usually have trouble at this season are so far able to handle 
their logs and lumber without delay. From now on until 
after the holidays there will be some curtailment of produc- 
tion, as a number of mills will close down for repairs. A 
few mills will put on night runs by the first of the year, but 
this cannot possibly have any effect on the market, as orders 
are fully as numerous as they were a month ago and there is 
a continuance of the heavy flow of business in prospect. Car 
material is still one of the leaders and the mills have no 
trouble in keeping orders for such material on hand. The 
demand for stringers is much better and prices are strong. 
Dimension continues a good seller at a strong price. Finish 
is showing considerable improvement and has advanced in 
price. Four-inch flooring is in good demand and boards of 
all grades are in good call and some sizes are scarce. 

The Butterfield Lumber Company, at Norfield, will close 
its plant within the next few days for a general overhauling. 
This is one of the first band mills built in Mississippi and it is 
equipped with two right hand band rigs. While the mill is 
closed down the rigs will be changed so that there will be a 
right and left hand rig in the mill. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Dee. 6.—Reports of resumption of saw- 
mills throughout this and adjoining districts continue to 
be received here. The Richton Lumber Company, at 
Richton, Miss., has placed both the day and night crews of 
its mill on ten-hour shifts and there are three other smaller 
mills in that neighborhood which have also resumed operation. 
Lumbermen there are very much encouraged over the outlook. 

3usiness appears to be booming at the industrial town of 
srewton, Ala., a great sawmill town. ‘The Gordon Naval 
Stores Company has just begun the erection of one of the 
largest turpentine industries in that section of the country. 
A large tract of virgin timber has been leased from the T. R. 
Miller Mill Company, about seven miles northeast of Brewton, 
and about a hundred men will be employed in the operation of 
the business. Thirty tenement houses are being erected for 
the employees, This company is one of the few that has been 
able to hold its products for better prices and now has a stock 
on hand valued at $40,000. 

Two large sawmills located within the corporate limits of 
Srewton are now running with an increased wage scale and 
everything is beginning to resume normal proportions. De- 
mand for lumber, sash, doors and blinds has been heavy and 
every department is running at full capacity. The T. R. Miller 
Mill Company has found it necessary to enlarge its sash, door 
and blind factory to take care of the business. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


 SHREVEPORT, La., Dee. 6.—The seriousness of the car 
shortage has been uppermost in the minds of many of 
the yellow pine lumber operators recently. Owing to 
their inability to secure the necessary equipment from rail- 
roads some mills have been compelled to shut down tempo- 
rarily, This is proving extremely vexing and also costly, 
owing to the extraordinarily attractive prices that accom- 
pany the heavy demand for lumber at this time. 

: An increase in the eall for export business is an interest- 
ad feature of the demand this week, together with reports 
(hat prospects for resumption of Mexican trade are brighten- 
ing. The mills report that recent export orders are not con- 
idered directly for war operations like a former big lot of 
— for boards. So convinced are some millmen that 
’ exico will not be long in resuming its buying to substantial 
(legree that they are holding down their order files so as to 
°e in position to accommodate the Mexican customers. 
_.Although the holiday period is near at hand and it will 
soon be time to take inventories the domestic buying continues 
bie? brisk. Some retailers seem to have slowed up in their 
peed cain but this is not the rule. Mills are still sending back 
Hey due to inability to handle the business, scarce stocks 
ind large order files being reasons. It looks as if this month’s 
pusiness will be among the best December ever experienced. 
gg have been raised during the month, the advances rang- 
- rom 50 cents to. $1 and during the new year greater 
advances are confidently expected. 

on conditions are encouraging. Building operations 
po P olding their own, with prospects of improvement in De- 
rn <r: The official compilation for November shows permits 
‘sued for building operations costing, it is estimated, $55,- 


683, about half being for dwellings, almost entirely wooden 
structures. ; 

President A. J. Peavy, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Com- 
pany, recently returned from Kinder, La., and announces that 
the new mill of the company began regular operations Satur- 
day with daily capacity of 100,000 feet. This plant is among 
the finest in the southern yellow pine territory. It takes 
the ae yp of the sawmill burned recently, 

That cutover lands of North Louisiana are proving popular 
for agricultural gl oes is evidenced by a report by J. D. 
Hasik, manager of the Kolin Colony in the cutover land set 
tlement near Pineville, La., to the effect that the colony is 
preparing lands for spring planting, in addition to planting a 
large area already. The colony has finished planting 1,000 
fig trees and 1,700 grapes, many peach trees and blackberries 
and strawberries. Cutover lands in that section last season 
yielded splendid returns, causing extension of area culti- 


vated. 

Among those who look for a gigantic era of prosperity in 
the United States after the close of the war in Europe is 
J. H. Healers, of Brussels, Belgium, buyer for a large lumber 
company of Brussels, who recently visited Bogalusa as guest 
of Sales Manager G. H. Townsend, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 7—General lumber market con- 
ditions are constantly improving. The weather has 
been good for building and has been the cause of con- 
siderable buying by the retail yards. Country yards have 
also come into the market freely and have been placing some 
good sized orders. 

In the southern yellow pine market prices are advancing 
with steadiness and advances on some items have been so 
marked that sales managers of the larger mills are a little 
cautious in booking orders. Many orders have been turned 
down because it has been impossible to get shipments out as 
promptly as the buyers desire. 

Last month’s estimated value of new buildings and altera- 
tions was $782,943, while a year ago the estimated value 
was $650,029, a gain in November this year of $132,914. The 
number of permits issued during November this year was 
673, compared with 646 a year ago, a gain of twenty-seven. 

November receipts of lumber in St. Louis, as reported by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, were 17,230 cars of lumber, as 
against 14,503 cars received in November last year, a gain 
of 2,727 cars. Shipments were 11,675 cars, compared with 
9,702 cars last year, a gain of 1,973. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 7—Lumbermen believe that 
the buying for spring stocks will be a month or two 
later this year than usual. With prices at a high level 
buyers will be inclined to wait until February, most of the 
wholesalers say, to place their orders instead of getting them 
in late in December or in January. However, the manufac- 
turers are not uneasy about that prospect. Enough business 
from the railroads and for export is in sight, they say, to keep 
the market firm until the spring buying does begin, even if it 
is late and there is no indication of the railway or export 
call lightening any in the immediate future. Railways are 
taking all the car siding they can get and are glad to pay top 
prices for it while export orders are said to be going begging. 

A few of the line yard buyers show more curiosity about 
stocks for spring, but most of them are waiting. Excellent 
building weather has been general in this district the last week 
and a good many new jobs are being started in the city as 
builders figure that they will be able to work several weeks yet. 
In the country there also is a good volume of building activity 
despite the lateness of the season. Hurry orders still are being 
received by the manufacturers. A rise of 15 cents in the price 
of wheat.futures the last week has added to the feeling of 
prosperity in the farming communities. 

J. F. Jamison, sales manager for the Riner Lumber Com- 

















- pany, has gone to the mills to try to hurry up shipments on 


several orders. Many of the wholesalers are complaining of 
slow deliveries and their customers are after them hard for 
the stock as they need it for use yet this fall. 

A. Trimble, treasurer of the Aberdeen Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a hardwod jobbing concern, was in Kansas 
City last week iooking for contracts for about 7,000,000 feet of 
gum, cottonwood and elm. 

M. H. Williams, general sales manager of the Gray’s Harbor 
Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, Wash., was here several 
days last week with J. W. Sanborn, Kansas City representative 
of the company. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 6—The demand for all classes 
of lumber continues to strengthen and prices are grad- 
ually creeping upward. The outlook for 1916 is very 
encouraging and several local manufacturers predict much 
better prices in January. 

Dimension sells from $4 to $5 off of the September list 
and 6-, 8- and 10-inch Nos. 1 and 2 boards are from $4.50 
to $5.50 off. Twelve-inch No. 1 boards are practically not to 
be had, while 12-inch No. 2 boards are about $5 off. 

The car material demand is still very strong. The retail 
yards, many of which were caught with scanty stocks, are 
buying heavily despite the fact that the taking of inventories 
will soon begin. 

Undoubtedly the excellent cotton market which has pre- 
vailed this season was largely responsible for the heavy Texas 
demand. The bumper wheat crop of the middle West and rice 
crop of the gulf Coast country also contributed their share. 
The final estimate of the rice crop of the United States, issued 
today by the Southern Rice Growers’ Association, shows the 
production this year will be 6,571,460, or about 100,000 
Sacks above the last five years’ average. Excellent prices 
have prevailed all the season for rough rice, and regardless 
of the lateness of the crop 61 percent of the entire production 
has already been sold, leaving 39 percent, or 2,575,667 sacks, 
in first hands. From this must be deducted 400,000 sacks 
for next year’s seed. 

Mill stocks are still badly broken, although plants in this 
section are not putting on night runs. The shortage of cars 
for shipment is becoming more and more apparent every week 
= the railroad companies’ efforts to prevent a conges- 

on 





Exporters buy more than they did a few months ago. 
During the last week four steamers cleared from Port Ar- 
thur, carrying cargoes of boards, timbers and general building 
lumber. Two of the vessels were loaded by the Southern Pine 
Company of Georgia and the other two by the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Company. The latter company is now loading 
two more steamers which will clear this week. The Southern 
Pine Company will clear its third vessel this week. 

Bernard L. Tim and Arthur C. Harris, representing the 
Hirsch Lumber Company, large eastern wholesalers, spent 
several days in Beaumont looking for a location for a branch 
purchasing office in this city. They left Saturday for Hous- 
ton. They were very favorably impressed with Beaumont 
and before leaving intimated that they would locate an office 
either here or in Houston. 





ORANGE, TEx., Dec. 7.—Still further increase in rail- 
road material prices features market changes this week, 
according to local authorities. Dressed stocks are still 
holding firm, though items on the left hand side of the list 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers , 


SEATTLE. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 












These Two Books 


by Douglas Malloch, ‘The Lumberman Poet,” 
(‘The Woods”, a book of verse, and ‘* Resawed 
Fables’”’ a book of humorous prose), side by side =n 
your office desk or library shelf, will bring 2 :umber- 
man more joy than anything else ever printed. 
They are about the woods and the lumber busi- 
ness—your business. They were written for you, 
and are full of the fun, philosophy and sentiment of 
logging, lumbering and selling. Wouldn't they 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


for some other lumberman, or some member of a 
lumberman’s family, or for a lumberman’s friend, 
or for yourself? They have already delighted 
thousands. 

Both books will be sent postpaid to one or separ- 
ate addresses for $2—or either one of them to any 
address postpaid for $1. 


Descriptive circulars on request. 
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Boosting 
Trade Is Easy 


when the goods you sell are marked 
so a customer can identify them 
when he wants more—as are ours. 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
This stamp appears on all our 
Vertical « & 
Gan Kir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. = WE RETT, WASH, 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








Lumber Dealers 
Are Boosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by do- 
ing this they not only 
make a good profit on the 
doors but also build up every other branch of their 


business. 
“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They make 
and hold customers because they please the most 
exacting contractor or builder. 





Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. _Do it today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, . - . 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Chicago Representative, 











\e W. S. NURENBURG, - . + Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. ¢ 


twaet Reatcaxe SHINGLES 


Perfections, Eurekas 
Extra Clears, Extra *A* 


Our UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES are in great demand. We 
reserve all of our RED CEDAR timber for our production of shingles. 
We own 30,000 acres of heavily timbered Washington lands. At all 
times we can supply practically anything in FIR LUMBER for ship- 
ment in mixed cars with Shingles. We can supply a few more custom- 
ers. We invite you to inquire our prices. 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., fort Anseles. 


Washington. 








We manufacture 
1,000,000 daily 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
j forestry, Yale Forest School. 
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ANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 

students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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have not quite reached prices proportionate with those of the 
lower grades. The opinion seems to prevail that top-notch 
has been reached in some items—No. 2 rer being particu- 
larly mentioned. At ruling prices of $15 at mill, local authori- 
ties believe that this will not go higher. A leveling of prices 
is believed in process now which will result in the raising of 
prices in some items and the possible lowering to some extent 
of others that are more or less disproportionately high. 

With two export companies in competition for the honor of 
bringing the first deep-sea ship into the port of Orange, this 
city is on the qui vive for the completion of its deep water 
channel, scheduled to be opened about January 1. The Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Company has announced the charter of 
the Dutch steamship Melak, to arrive here between January 
15 and 30, while Henry Piaggio is expecting a schooner to come 
in here about January 5. A ceiebration of the arrival of the 
first boat is being planned and notables will be invited to visit 
the city on that occasion. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, and H. S. L’Hommedieu are in Beaumont 
today arguing before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a case to compel the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road to quote export rates from mill points to Orange on a 
parity with Port Arthur and Beaumont. Other roads have 
—- low ai and chances for winning this case are con- 
sidered good. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, TEx., Dec. 8.—The southern yellow pine 
market in the Southwest continues active, with prices 





high although no marked advance has been shown in 
the last week. Prices are about $6.50 off the list as against 
$10.50 ages’ A days ago. Car material is still in big demand 
with the railroads buying heavily and supply running short, 
Car siding is $25 at the mills as against $17 four months 
ago. The retail business in the West is good with fine weather 
prevailing for the sawmills. The car shortage is still a sevi- 
ous factor. One of the most notable developments of the 
week was the raising of the embargo on traffic to Mexico and 
all are agreed that if that territory opens up the future of 
the yellow pine business will no longer be in doubt. 

A number of buyers have been here during the last week. 
George M. Coale, a commission.dealer of Chicago, called on 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company regarding the purchase 
of car material. R. G. Gebhart, of Chicago, manager of tlic 
southern yellow pine department of the Ross Lumber Com- 
pany, spent a few days looking over the trade. Frank B. 
Haviland, of New York, dealer in yellow pine lumber and ties, 
was in Houston and Beaumont during the last week. Frank 
Schoflin, of Kansas City, assistant to President Charles §S. 
Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, is in this section 
making an inspection of the mills. 

Work on the rebuilding of the Onalaska plant has been 
started by the West Lumber Company and it is expected 
to start the mill in operation by February 15. New sheds 
are being built and all products will be kiln dried. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
is associated with J. H. Cullinan and thirty other prominent 
Texans in the organization of the Texas Economic League, 
which will be formed December 28 with a view to bringing 
large sums of outside capital for investment in Texas. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





GEORGE SWARTZ. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Monrog, La., Dee. 9.—Col. George Swartz, a prominent 
lumberman of St. Louis, Mo., died here today at a 
sanitarium, after a week’s illness. Although retired 
from the lumber business, which he had conducted 
so successfully near here, Colonel Swartz had large 
holdings in this section and continued to spend much 
of his time here. He was 77 years old and a native 
of Germany. He is survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frank P. Mayer, of South Bend, Ind., two 
sons, Harry R. Swartz, manager of the Graysonia- 
Nashville Lumber Company, of Graysonia, Ark., and 
Edward G. Swartz, vice president and general manager 
of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, of Burton, La. 
The sons were with him when he died. Funeral ar- 
rangements will not be made until after the arrival 
of Mrs. Swartz and Mrs. Mayer, but it is presumed in- 
terment will be at South Bend, Ind. Mr. Swartz was 
a Mason and a member of the Elks Club. He was 
one of the best beloved lumbermen in the lumber busi- 
ness and was associated with John Byrnes, of Kansas 
City, and the late Col. F. P. Stubbs, of Monroe. The 
sawmill plant which he operated near Monroe for 
fifteen years is said to have been one of the greatest 
financial successes of any mill in the South. In recent 
years he had retired from active business. 


DAVID M. KNEELAND. 


The entire lumber fraternity in which he was such 
a prominent figure received a shock last Wednesday 
when the wires from Phillips, Wis., flashed the news 
that David M. Kneeland, president of the Kneeland- 
MeLurg Lumber Company at Phillips, Wis., one of the 
wealthiest and best known lumbermen in that State, 
had dropped dead as the result of a sudden attack of 
heart failure. Apparently in the best of health and in 
good spirits Mr. Kneeland, who was 65 years of age, 
left Milwaukee on Tuesday to visit his mill at Phillips 
on business, his train arriving at Phillips at 5:15 
Wednesday morning. He went to the home of his son, 
Pierson Kneeland, located at Phillips, and while in his 
room felt a draft and stepped to the window to close it, 
when he dropped dead. The news of his sudden taking 
off was immediately wired to his wife, who was visiting 
their daughter in Boston, to his partner, Charles A. 
Bigelow, who was attending a meeting of the advisory 
committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Interinsurance Exchange in Chicago, and to other rela- 
tives and business associates. 

Mr. Kneeland’s home was at Wauwatosa, Wis., a 
suburb of Milwaukee, but his wife having gone for a 
month’s visit with their daughter at Boston, Mass., 
the home had been temporarily closed. The body was 
brought back to Milwaukee for burial, but no funeral 
arrangements could be completed until definite advices 
were had from the widow and other relatives. 

Mr. Kneeland was a conspicuous figure in the lumber 
industry of the North, with which he had been con- 
nected about thirty-three years. His first connection 
with the lumber business was with the Falling-Thomp- 
son Lumber Company at Berlin, Wis. From here he 
went with the Michelson & Hanson Lumber Company 
at Lewiston, Mich., with which concern he was con- 
nected for twenty-nine years, being the treasurer and 
general manager up to the time the concern closed out 
its business affairs because of having cut up its timber 
supply. At a meeting of the stockholders of the Mich- 
elson & Hanson Lumber Company held for the pur- 
pose of closing out its affairs a substantial remem- 
brance was presented to Mr. Kneeland as a token of 
the high esteem in which he was held by his business 
associates. At the time of his death Mr. Kneeland was 
president of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, Bay City, 
Mich.; the Kneeland-Lunden & Bigelow Company, Bay 
City; Knueeland-MeLurg Lumber Company, Phillips, 
Wis.; Kneeland-West Company, Lugerville, Wis., and 
a director in the Bigelow-Cooper Company at Bay City, 
these various companies representing an investment of 
more than $6,000,000. Mr. Kneeland’s private fortune 
is reputed by his business associates to be more than 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. Kneeland is survived by his widow, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia B. Kneeland; one daughter, Mrs. George Andrews, 
of Boston, whose husband is a lieutenant in the United 


States Navy located at the Charleston Navy Yard; one 
son, Pierson Kneeland, who was associated with his 
father in the lumber business at Phillips, Wis.; one 
grandson, David Kneeland Andrews; one brother, Otis 
Kneeland, at Los Angeles, Cal.; and three sisters, Mrs. 
Charles Carpenter, of Faribault, Minn.; Mrs. Marsh 
Ives, of Chicago, and Miss Ella Kneeland, of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 

Mr. Kneeland in politics had always been a con- 
sistent Republican. For many years he had been con- 
nected with the Masonic fraternity, and while not a 
member of any church was a regular attendant at the 
services of the Christian Science Church, of Milwaukee, 
of which his widow is a prominent member. Mr. Knee- 
land’s life has been characterized by close attention 
to business, a modest, unassuming demeanor and a 
personality that endeared him to his business asso- 
ciates and to all with whom he came in contact. In 
his passing a good man has gone to his final reward 
and the lumber industry has suffered the loss of one 
of its leading members. 





WILLIAM WALLACE LINDSAY.—The city of New 
London, Wis., lost one of its leading citizens in the 
death of William Wallace Lindsay, manager of the 
Hatten-Lumber Co., and president of the First National 
Bank, who died suddenly of heart failure November 
30. Mr. Lindsay was a leading citizen and was stated 
to be the probable next mayor of that city. He was 
born on a farm near. Manawa July 17, 1872, and was 
graduated from the high school at Manawa in June, 
1891. Later he became connected with the Little Wolf 
River Lumber Co. at Manawa, with his father, A. C. 
Lindsay, sr., and H. Hatten. For five years he 
served on the Manawa school board. In 1906 Mr. Lind- 
say moved to New London to become manager of the 





THE LATE WILLIAM WALLACE LINDSAY. 


Hatten Lumber Co. That same year he married Miss 
Harriet McCullough, of Janesville, who, with his par- 
ents, three brothers and two sisters, survives him. 

Mr. Lindsay was a member of the board of edu- 
cation in New London from 1907 to 1912, an alderman 
from 1912 to 1914 and also a member of the city wate! 
and light commission for several years. He was also 
interested in the public library, the city lyceum course, 
the Friendly Men’s Club and, all enterprises for public 
uplift. He was also prominently identified with the 
M. E. church. 

Funeral services were held from the residence, De- 
cember 3, in charge of the Rev. F. S. Dayton. rector 
of Grace Episcopal church, and the Rev. G. M. Calhoun, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. Interment was at 
Floral Hill cemetery. A memorial service in his hono! 
was held at the Methodist Episcopal church last Sun- 
day morning, at which leading citizens spoke. 


WILLIAM STONE WATSON.—Brief announcement 
was made in last week’s issue of the death of William 
Stone Watson, sales manager for Enochs Bros., of Ferm- 
wood, Miss., who died December 1, after a short ill: 
ness. He was suffering from gall stones and appendicitis 
at his home in Fernwood and a few days later was taken 
to New Orleans for an operation, where he was under 
the care of the most eminent and successful sureeere 
in the South, but in spite of all that skill could 40 t 
disease. progressed so rapidly that death ensued. 4 

Mr. Watson was born at Sturgis, Ky., January * 
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1884, where he spent his boyhood and received his early 
training. His business and commercial education he 
received in the Bowling Green Business College. In his 
early life he did not have the blessings that wealth 
confers, but he had something far better—courage, a will 
and those traits of character out of which men are made. 
Starting at the bottom of the way of life, he rose 
rapidly, and at the time of his death he enjoyed a wide 
reputation in the larger business circles of the South, 
middle West and eastern markets as one of the most 
competent and efficient business men in the country. 

Going to Fernwood, Miss., in 1902, Mr. Watson entered 
the employ of the Fernwood Lumber Co. as stenogra- 
pher. During the following two years he was in the 
employ of Lampton Bros., at Magnolia, Miss., and A. C. 
Seavey & Sons, Brookhaven. In 1905 he returned to 
Fernwood and accepted a position as bookkeeper for 
the Enochs Bros. in the sales department and in 1906 
was made sales manager, which place he most efficiently 
filled up to the time of his death. He gave his means 
and influence to the support and promotion of the 
highest ideals and standards of social, civic and moral 
righteousness; was a valuable citizen, a true friend, a 
devoted husband and_a fond and indulgent father. The 
day of his death all Fernwood sorrowed and expressions 
of sincere regret for his passing were general. Mr. Watson 
was a consistent and active member of the Baptist 
Church and a liberal supporter of the interests of his 
church. He is survived by his widow and _ three 
daughters. 


FREDERICK W. POWELL.—President and manager 
of the Rideau Lumber Co., of Ottawa, and prominent in 
Canadian lumber circles, Frederick W. Powell died in 
that city December 2. Mr. Powell was born at Saratoga, 
N. Y., 65 years ago. He was educated there and for 
many years was manager at_ Saratoga of the Rathbun 
Company of Deseronto, Ont. In 1880 he went to Ottawa 
as manager of a branch of the same company. He is 
survived by his widow. Elisha Powell, of Oswego, N. Y., 
a well known lawyer, is a brother. In club circles he 
was a member of the Rideau, the Royal Ottawa Golf and 
the Country clubs. He was Anglican in religion and 
prominent in congregational and charitable activities in 
connection with All Saints church in Ottawa. 


DENNIS NOONAN.—One of Ottawa’s oldest citizens 
and one who had been for many years connected with 
lumber matters in the district of Ontario, Canada, Dennis 
Noonan, 76 years old, died last week. For the last 
fifty-five years he had been employed on the Gatineau 
River by the Dominion Government and during the last 
forty years was boom-master. He was consequently 
well known to the owners of the many lumbering firms 
on the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers. He is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 


W. P. SEAWELL.—President of the W. P. Seawell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, o., W. P. Seawell, 63 
years old, died December 5, of a complication of diseases. 
Mr. Seawell had been in the lumber business in Kansas 
City for twenty years. He went there from Odessa, Mo., 
where he started in the lumber industry after several 
years of teaching school. In 1900 he acquired some retail 
lumber interests in Oklahoma, which he had at the time 
of his death. He is survived by two daughters, the Misses 
Helen and Mary Seawell, of Kansas City, and one son, 
Percy Seawell, who lives in California. 





T. B. HATHORN.—A well known lumberman of Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., T. B. Hathorn, 62 years old, died in 
that city November :30. Early in life Mr. Hathorn en- 
tered the lumber trade and was connected with various 
firms in different capacities. For many years he was 
a member of Montgomery Bros. & Co., of Buffalo and 
of the Park, Winton & True Co., of Addison, N. A 
for both of which concerns he was representative up 
to the time of his death. He was an active member 
of the United Congregational church until its consol- 
idation with the Central Congregational church. He 
is survived by his widow. 





VALENTINE MATHES.—A prominent Dover (N. H.) 
lumberman and senator from the Twenty-first District 
of that State, Valentine Mathes died November 27 of 
pneumonia. Mr. Mathes operated large lumber tracts 
in Maine and was identified with the lumber firm of 
Valentine Mathes & Son, of Dover, with the real estate 
corporation of Mathes, Seavey & Telker, with the Pis- 
cataqua Navigation Co., and the Dover Navigation Co. 
He was identified with many of the leading eastern 
fraternal organizations. He is survived by Mrs. Mathes 
and five children. 





SAMUEL M. BURGESS.—Word was received in Co- 
lumbus, Ind., of the death December 2 of Samuel M. 
Burgess, formerly of that city, who had been_residing 
in Evansville as the purchasing agent for Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers. He was stricken 
with apoplexy and died in a short time. Mr. Burgess 
was born and reared in Columbus, where he operated a 
sawmill for the Henry Maley Lumber Co. He was a 
member of the Masons and Elks. He is survived by 
four brothers, one living in Evansville, one in Columbus 
and two in Brooklyn, N. Y. The remains were sent to 
Columbus for interment. 


W. B. ROBERTS.—A retail lumber dealer of Rockville, 
Ind., W. B. Roberts, died recently. He was in the woods 
four miles south of that city when he was stricken with 
i attack of apoplexy and died before a physician could 
be called. He is survived by a widow, five daughters 
and one son. He was 60 years old. 


WOUDLEY D. PADELFORD.—Vice president- of the 
gg verle Lumber Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dudley 
. Padelford, died suddenly at his home, 942 South 
see that city, November 28. He was about 49 years 
id and is survived by his widow. He had complained 
of not feeling well Saturday, and Sunday when a phys- 
oan Was Summoned he was beyond consultation. Death 
wes due to Bright’s disease. Mr. Padelford many years 
ee, wae associated with the New York Central, being 
head of a department in the freight office. For fifteen 


c esl was office manager for the Haeberle Lumber 


ae M. FLAUTT.—General manager of the Snider- 
ae Lumber Co., of Somerset, Ohio, James M. Flautt, 
eet suddenly December 5. He had been in the lumber 
death. 3sf0r thirty-one years and at the time of his 
oberas a eee the three yards and two planing mills 
i i i oy_the Snider-Flautt Lumber Co., which are 
er at Lexington, Somerset and South Zanesville, 


On1o, 


ie gd HIRSCH.—President of the Hirsch Lumber 
died = Pa sear er Street, New York City, Albert Hirsch, 
: Suddenly of heart disease December 6. He was 58 


vears * : Py ‘. 
Aan sg and is survived by his widow, one son and a 


man ee FRANCIS PLEAS.—A well known lumber- 
the red ison Francis Pleas, prominently identified with 
County arduomdustry, with large holdings in Mendocino 
oT, at’ tae Picco = Sag Francisco, Cal., died November 
“pee A : . € was a Mason a iner. 
Besides his widow he is survived by =a 


_JACOB LE MASTER.—Presi 
c: -—President of the Model Shingle 
°., Jacob Le Master, 57 years old, died in Bellingham, 


Wash., November 30. Mr. Le ‘Master had been in the 
shingle business in Whatcom County fourteen years. 


ALBERT AVERY.—Manager of the Albert A. Grinnell 
Co., of Oakfield, N. Y., Albert Avery, 45 years old, died 
last week. He was well known to the Buffalo lumber 
trade and the firm has been doing an extensive business 
along the line of the West Shore Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Oakfield and yards at Alabama and Elba sta- 
tions on that road. Mr. Avery promoted a great part 
of the activity of the company. 


WILLIAM E. SCANLON.—Sales manager of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Co., and a lumberman of prominence and 
wide acquaintance, William E. Scanlon, 42 years old, 
died at his home in Kentwood, La., December 6. He is 
survived by his widow and three daughters. M. J. Scan- 
lon, president of the Brooks-Scanlon Co., is a brother of 
the deceased. 


CHARLES H. JARDINE.—Yard foreman for the Krause 
& Managan Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Westlake, La., Charles 
H. Jardine, who was well known by sawmill men in west- 
ern Louisiana and eastern Texas, was drowned recently 
when a sudden iurch of his launch threw him overboard 
into the Calcasieu River near Westlake. He could not 
swim and sank before help could reach him. 


CHARLES R. McCORKLE.—A wholesale lumber dealer 
of Chicago, Charles R. McCorkle, who had offices at 29 
East Madison Street, died Tuesday, December 7. In- 
terment will be at Evansville, Ind. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 7.—The tone of the market is 
optimistic, and demand and prices are increased. The 
year as a whole has not been a money-making one but 
every indication is for good business in the spring. No mills 
have closed down yet for the Christmas holidays. This time 
last year the few mills that were running in Georgia were run- 
ning on half time. Practically every mill now that has lum- 
ber to cut is stocked up on orders. 

Atlanta shippers will subscribe $10,000 with which to fight 
the proposed increase of rates on nearly all articles shipped 
from east and west to Atlanta, Birmingham and Chattanooga. 
A meeting of shippers was held last Friday in Birmingham at 
which a plan for all southeastern shippers to unite in this 
fight on the proposed increase was adopted. At a meeting of 
the Atlanta Freight Bureau held here it was estimated that 
the advance intended by the roads would result in an annual 
loss of $500,000 to Atlanta shippers. 

Lumbermen throughout the Southeast are concerned in this 
fight, and will contribute to the sum that is being raised with 
which to carry on this legal battle. It was not until the 
new tariffs were announced that shippers knew of the changes 
intended by the railroads. In nearly all cities of the South- 
east meetings of local freight bureaus were called at once 
and arrangements were made for the general meeting in 
Birmingham. The protest of the shippers will be carried to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 




















SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Dec. 7—The Southeast is closing the 
last month of the year with manufacturing plants run- 
ning steadily and with a substantial volume of building 
operations. The general improvement has touched practi- 
cally all lines of business and industry and there is wide- 
spread confidence that this section is beginning a period that 
eventually will become one of the most prosperous in its his- 
tory. Business and industry are upon a sounder basis than 
in a long time, with less of debt and more of that economy 
which leads to saving and investment. 

There has been a considerable movement in lumber during 
the last week and month. For the month 3,500,000 feet 
have gone forward. part of it for European destination. 
During the week 158,000 feet moved coastwise and foreign. 
The barge Henry F. Hooper was among the vessels sailing 
for northern ports with lumber. The British steamers 
Burnholme and Apsleyhall sailed for Liverpool and Man- 
chester respectively, the former carrying cotton and _ steel 
billets and the latter 38,395 pieces of Inmber, measuring 
2,227,527 feet: cargo by the Delph Lumber Company. 

There has heen considerable activity reported in timber 
properties. The mills are increasing their forces all over 
the territory and are buying and leasing timber rights 
wherever available. The entire trade is looking forward to a 
season of unusual prosperity. 


IN THE LAND OCF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 7.—There is no decrease in the 
demand for hardwood’ lumber. The northern markets 
are calling for No. 1 and 2 common poplar and Nos. 1 
and 2 common oak, as well as for several grades of chestnut, 
and the lumbermen of this section have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the timber thev can secure. Prices are good 
and are expected to become still better. 

Lumbermen are optimistic over the outlook for next year's 
business and all predict boom orders at boom prices as soon 
as winter shall have vanished. 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., Dee. 7.—Figuratively speaking, 
yellow pine has taken the bit in its teeth and is running 
away. Realizing that a runaway market is not a good 
thing, considerable apprehension exists in the trade. In 
volume of business presented. as well as prices offered, this 
week’s market touched the high point of 1912 for specified 
sizes and lengths and in. many instances even more was 
offered and paid. 

Stories told in trade circles concerning the demand for speci- 
fied lengths and delivery are almost heyond belief. One 
instance was related of an order for balf a million feet that 
sought placement in vain in this market after being offered 
at prices which a few weeks ago would have been considered 
incredible. There were attractive offerings last week for 
yard stock for delivery in February, March and April. The 
nresent buying of yard stock is considered to be strong evi- 
dence of the permanency of present conditions. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


; BALtTiImMorE, Mp., Dec. 7.—The report of the building 
inspector for November shows a total estimated value of 
the improvements for the month of $1,103,415. Of this 
amount $924.985 is on account of new buildings, with $75,- 
010 for additions and $103,420 for alterations. The sum 
brings the agererate for the first eleven months of the year 
up to $10.687.722. Should December be .eaually good’ the 
total for the year in the city limits will not fall far short of 
$12.000,000. and may even run ahead of that amount. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLk, VA., Dec. 6.—Although many operators had 
expected that the trading during December would not be 
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on so large a scale as during November, nevertheless the 
amount of buying done last week was heavier than during 
the last of November, but is somewhat different in character 
and not so general. On items on which many large mills 
have withdrawn all quotations the sales recorded are light. 
The better grades, both in edge and stock sizes, sell more 
freely than for some time and judging from the number of 
inquiries being received prospects for business along this 
line during the month are exceptionally bright. 

Prices are stiffening quickly under the pressure and fur- 
ther sharp advances can naturally be expected if the present 
demand continues or grows larger. In these particular grades 
immediate shipment is desired by the buyers, as they seem 
to have the same amount of fear the mills had not so long 
ago that the orders would be annulled because of the ad- 
vancing market. In 4/4 edge box, sales have fallen off some- 
what, but prices are advancing with startling rapidity. Plenty 
of business is still being offered the mills for box lumber, but 
they are not in position to furnish it as quickly as the buyers 
want it. The same condition exists with regard to the edge 
cull and stock box market. Small orders are the only ones 
being considered by the operators and prices change so 
rapidly that many are at sea as to the prevailing price basis. 
The scarcity of box and cull lumber has made the buyers 
give more attention to box bark strips and heavy sales were 
made during the week at attractive prices. 

In dressed lumber the demand for flooring, thin ceiling 
and partition continues very brisk and it seems that at last 
some impetus to building operations has been gained in the 
North and East. Prices are advancing slowly on nearly all 
the items on the list and while there is a wide difference 
between the highest and lowest, the attitude of many mills 
in firmly adhering to their latest concession sheets is gradu- 
ally reducing this difference. 

The building situation in Virginia and the Carolinas shows 
marked improvement and considerable North Carolina pine 
lumber is being consumed that would otherwise find an outlet 
in the northern and castern markets. The farmers have 
had good truck crops at remunerative prices, their cotton is 
well taken care of, tobacco will be as good if not better than 
last year, so that they seem willing to repair and build around 
the farms. The wave of prosperity which is rushing over 
the country is being felt forcibly in this section and the mer- 
chants predict a larger holiday business than they have en- 
joyed for many years. 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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Reliable Shipments 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 
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C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











George Waters, vice president of the Waters-Clark 
Lumber Company, Duluth, Minn., paid Chicago lum- 
ber circles one of his periodical visits this week. 


George M. Coale, jr., with offices in MeCormick 
Building, Chicago, left for southern mill points this 
week, to look after business and get posted on condi- 
tions down there. 


J. W. Welsh, of Memphis, Tenn., a member of the 
Welsh Lumber Company, was in Chicago this week, 
looking after business for his firm and renewing ac- 
quaintances. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Company, Monadnock Building, Chicago, left last 
Sunday evening for Memphis and other southern mill 
points. He expects to be away a week or ten days. 


T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent sev- 
eral days with the Chicago trade this week, taking 
care of his customers and getting a line on the situ- 
ation in this market. 


J. W. Goodyear, of the Goodyear Lumber Company, 
advises that hereafter the company’s address, also 
his address, will be St. Clair, Mich., R. F. D. No. 4, 
instead of Adair, as heretofore. The Rural -Free De- 
livery from Adair has been discontinued. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who makes his headquarters in Chicago, was 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul this week and made two 
addresses regarding the work the National association 
is doing toward trade extension. 


E. H. Daley, president of the E. H. Daley Lumber 
Company, Flatiron Building, New York City, stopped 
off in Chicago on his way home after a visit to north- 
ern mills. Mr. Daley was optimistic regarding busi- 
ness conditions for 1916. He said the East was rap- 
idly becoming better regarding building. 


December 1 Stanley H. Johnson was appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Johnson succeeded Harry Grower, who 
after thirty-eight years of loyal and efficient service 
for the Rock Island, asked to be relieved of active 
duties. 


Rk. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., who spent the last month in 
the South, returned last week and is very much pleased 
with the commercial conditions prevailing, not only 
with the way the mills have been taking care of 
orders, but the way buyers have been purchasing, in- 
dicating that prospects are very bright in yellow pine. 


Rowland H. Erving, president of the West Penn 
Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday of this week on his way home from a 
visit to northern mills. Mr. Erving makes a trip two 
or three times a year to the North and said that he 
found the northern manufacturer very strong on prices. 
He found that business in the East was steadily be- 
coming better. 


F. L. Nichols, president of the Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago 
this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. Mr. Cox was on 
his way home from a trip to the company’s mill in 
the south, where he has been for several weeks. He 
said that having been away so long he was out of 
touch with conditions in his territory, but all indica- 
tions in the South pointed to good business for 1916. 


That the outlook for the hardwood lumber trade in 
the South is encouraging may be noted from a letter 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from 
T. Manning, a manufacturer of hardwood lumber at 
Benton, Ark., who says: ‘‘If I was to express an 
opinion as to the future would say that I think we 
will have the most prosperous year the lumber business 
has ever had. There are several reasons why we 
should; the stocks at the mills are short, the dry 
lumber in the South is hard to find.’’ 


J. B. White of Kansas City, general manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, has 
been spending several weeks in Honolulu, accompa- 
nied by his daughters. He was very much concerned 
on his trip to the islands by the announcement in a 
daily newspaper on board ship that Kansas City had 
blown away when they had that little ‘‘blow’’ in 
Kansas. He immediately wired the Times and the 
response that everything was well in Kansas City 
was very gratifying to him. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. 8. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, of Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago for a 





day or two this week and reported business conditions 
as being much better than for several months. Mr, 
Darke stated that the Stearns Lumber Company was 
not eager to sell lumber covering next year’s business 
at the present market values, as he felt that prices 
would go higher. He said, however, that he had suc- 
ceeded in placing a good line of business for immediate 
shipment. Mr. Darke returned home Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Long Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., returned recently from an ex- 
tended trip to the Coast, where he has made connec- 
tions for his company in the handling of California 
white pine as well as redwood from the mills of the 
Hammond Lutaber Company. In future his mill con- 
nections west will make it possible for him to meet 
the wishes of his customers everywhere and with its 
mill connections in yellow pine the company is in 
splendid position to furnish all classes of lumber. 


Herman Dierks, vice president of the Dierks Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., with office in the Gates 
Building, spent some time in the East recently, mak- 
ing his headquarters in New York. Hans Dierks, of 
the same company, has recently returned from a cou- 
ple of months’ visit in California. He spends about 
half his time west of the mountains nowadays and the 
youngsters on the Dierks job are headed by Harry 
Dierks, treasurer; E. Sutherland, jr., general sales man- 
ager, and other active factors in the Dierks family, 
who are attending to the operations in the absence of 
the senior member. 


Charles A. Bigelow, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay 
City, Mich., was in Chicago this week attending a 
meeting of the advisory committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, of 
which he is a member, and paid the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. Mr. 
Bigelow says that there has been a. gratifying im- 
provement in the lumber trade and he believes that 
the coming year will be one of the most prosperous 
in the history of the country and that the lumber trade 
will share to the fullest extent in this prosperity. 
Mr. Bigelow left Thursday morning for Milwaukee 
to attend the funeral of his associate, D. M. Kneeland, 
of whose sudden death he was apprised by wire on 
Wednesday from Phillips, Wis. 


E. H. Cox, president, and E. C. Evans, general 
superintendent of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, 
Cal., spent a day in Kansas City last week, Mr. Cox 
returning to the Coast, where he is largely interested 
in financial and lumber interests, Mr. Evans spending 
the rest of the week with the representatives of the 
company and visiting customers in the Mississippi 
Valley and farther west. Mr. Evans, in speaking of 
business conditions, said that during the late summer 
and early fall things were very quiet on the Coast, 
but he was happy to see a marked revival in busi- 
ness in the last thirty days, especially in the sash and 
door trade, in all parts of the country, indicating that 
while values are not so high as they should be, pros- 
perity is coming back in all its phases and that the 
Coast products in sash and doors are getting their in- 
nings at last. The Weed company is adding a new 
planing mill where it will handle all dressed lumber 
under shed. This mill is to be 40x114 feet and 
erected with loading docks so that stock can be taken 
right out of machines and loaded into cars. The ma- 
chinery is largely of Berlin manufacture and the plant 
will be in full operation in about sixty days. It will 
be electrically driven. 





CHANGE IN THE OCONTO COMPANY. 


After four years of pleasant relations as vice pres- 
dent of the Oconto Company, of Chicago and Oconto, 
Wis., and the Bay de Noquet Company, of Nahma, 
Mich., and very closely allied with George J. Farns- 
worth, president of the Company, H. B. Leavitt, for 
years connected with the hardwood trade, first with 
Crandall & Leavitt, of Chicago, and afterward with 
the Leavitt Land & Lumber Company of Arkansas, 
has tendered his resignation and will shortly take up 
new lines in the lumber trade. 

Mr. Leavitt joined the forces of the Oconto Com- 
pany four years ago with the idea of bringing the 
operating department closer to the executive depart- 
ment, and his relations with it have been exceeding 
ly satisfactory. However, he feels that the future 
in the far West is more inviting than even the lum 
ber fields in Wisconsin and therefore he severs his 
relations with much regret, his interests being pur 
chased by Mr. Farnsworth. , 

George J. Farnsworth, president of the company, 8 
one of the best known manufacturers in the Nort 
and will continue in charge as heretofore. He will 
be assisted in the management of the Oconto Com- 
pany by Mr. Leavitt’s former assistant, Charles 
Good, who has grown up in the business, his father 
being the superintendent of the Bay de Noquet Com 
pany at Nahma, Mich. Mr. Good is one of the progressive 
youngsters and, after learning the woods and opera 
ing end as a boy, took a course at Ann Arbor, gradr 
ating in 1909. Since that time he has gone throug 
the various branches under Vice President Leavitt. 

The new management has the trade’s best wishes. 
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{wo CONTRACTS CALL FOR LARGE AMOUNT 
OF LUMBER. 


On two contracts in Chicago, both of which are 
now nearing completion and work on both of which 
operations is being done by the Fitzsimons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Company, 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chieago, a large amount of lumber was required. In 
speaking of the work on the Erie Street bridge, for 
the Erie Railroad across the north branch of the 
Chicago River P. J. Connell, of the dredge and dock 
company, said that 200 oak piles 40 feet long were 
used and 200, 50 feet in length. In addition to this 
about 250,000 feet, board measure, of longleaf south- 
ern yellow pine was required or will be required to 
finish the work. This lumber consists largely of heavy 
timbers and sheathing varying from 4 inches by -12 
inches to 12 inches by 16 inches. Approximately 200 
pieces of 8 by 12 inches by 30 feet sheathing will 


be needed; 200 pieces of 6 by 12-inch by 26-foot 
, sheathing, about 15,000 feet board measure, of 6 by 
; 12-inch decking and about 10,000 feet of 8 by 12-inch 
t walling timbers, the remainder of the lumber being 
§ made up by 12 by 12-inch by 14-inch timbers. About 
n fifty men are now employed on the work which is 


expected to be completed within sixty days. 
The other work is on a freight house for the Penn- 


S sylvania Railroad between Polk and Taylor streets, 
5 on the west side of the Chicago River. The building 
- when completed will be about 750 feet long by 450 
f fect wide. Between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 feet of 
a lumber will be required costing from $150,000 to $160,- 
ut 000, and this is for work on the foundation alone, 
ue which will be completed probably within a month. 
'Y In this work approximately 10,000 40-foot piles of 
& mixed wood including oak, elm, hickory and long- 
yy leaf southern yellow pine were used; 3,000 45-foot 
ot piles of cypress, tamarack and mixed hardwood; about 

10,000 50-foot piles of cypress and longleaf southern 
‘al yellow pine and approximately 1,000 35-foot piles of 
ay mixed hardwood. Before the work is completed a 


a little more timber may be required. The wood for 











al both of these contracts has already been ordered. At 
of present only about 1,500 or 2,000 piles are left to be 
he driven. Four pile drivers were formerly at work, but 
Cr. now only two rigs are in use on this contract. 
m- 
= SOFT PINE BUREAU CONSOLIDATES OFFICES. 
ude In accordance with its plans more closely to codr- 
ity. dinate its various activities and make its work even 
ee more effective the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau has 
nd, announced that through the establishment of its traffic 
on department this week in Little Rock it has consoli- 
dated the administration office of its railroad affairs 
‘al with that of the publicity department, inaugurated in 
wir Little Rock last August. Until last week all railroad 
eed, matters of the bureau were handled at Ruston, La., 
Cox under the direction of G. F. Thomas, of that city. 
sted Incidental to the new arrangement Mr. Thomas trans- 
ling ferred his headquarters to Little Rock and will have 
hie: complete charge of all traffic matters pertaining to the 
Pee bureau, offices for which have been leased in the Bank 
3 0 * of Commerce Building, Third and Main Streets. The 
ane publicity department has just published a neat bro- 
oast, chure of eight pages and cover entitled ‘‘Do You 
busl- Prefer White Enamel?’’ This brochure deals with the 
and beauties of Arkansas soft pine for interior trim and 
— the facility with which it takes white enamel. 
the 
ir in- RAILWAY PLACES ORDERS FOR PILING. 
new The Chicago & Northwestern Railway recently placed 
_— an order for 5,500 pieces of norway pine piling to 
all be used in the construction of ore docks at Ashland, 
taken Wis. The order was secured by the Hale-Mylrea Com- 
y — pany, of Wausau, Wis. At the Chicago office of the 
pe conipany, in the MeCormick Building, it was stated 
t wi that this order would amount to approximately $60,- 
000. The piles will vary in length from 54 to 60 
feet. Delivery of the order commenced December 6, 
and will be finished within thirty days. 
f _Another piece of construction being done for the 
2 = Chicago & Northwestern Railway also calls for a large 
wees, amount of piling. About 18,060 or 19,000, 30 and 35- 
— foot mixed wood piles will be used in the construction 
a of the grain elevator on the Calumet River, Chicago. 
tt, “th The driving is being done by the Great Lakes Dredge 
t wth & Dock Company, and is now about one-half com- 
| wi pleted. The railroad bought the piling itself and 
— furnished it to the Great Lakes company to drive. 
) = RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 
g 
epart- _Fron December 1 to December 7, inclusive, twelve 
neding- a brought 5,404,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
future nem. The largest individual cargo—850,000 
e lum ia carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, 
rs his a “scanaba, Mich. The next largest cargo—761,- 


: {¢ ‘t—was carried by the steamer Charles Horn, 
Tom Manistee, Mich. 
Arrivals by days and vessels were as follews: 
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North gees nher 1—Str. Tempest, Naubinway, Mich., 325,000 feet ; 
Te will ilies Filer, Menominee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 
) Com: - el ee 2—Str. N. J. Nessen, Wells, Mich., 350,000 feet. 
rles E. fect.” “der 3—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 
father December 
: -CCnber 4—Str, Sidney O. Neff, Alpena, Mich., 260,000 

t om ' Sur. T. 8. Christie, Wells, Mich., 466,000 feet. 

po 000 ft... et 5—Str. H. EB, Runnells, Boyne City, Mich., 552,- 
op ve 

gradu- gan er 6—Str. I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 500,000 
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Sch. Pah Herman H, Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 850,000 feet ; 


Dcita, Manistique, Mich. : : 
Manisteo, Mich., 761,000 feet” sheen SP ahaleaca aaetilieeie 


feat ber T—Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 440,000 























NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


To Represent Lumbermen at Washington—Two New 
Cities Endorse Trade Extension Work. 


Activities at the office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago this week centered 
chiefly in preparations for appearance at the final public 
hearing in behalf of the lumber industry before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington, D. C., next Mon- 
day, and the briefed answers to the seventeen questions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which were 
scheduled to be filed before the commission at Washing- 
ton on Friday or Saturday of this week. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the association, has spent 
many busy hours recently preparing the documents for 
both the Interstate Commerce and Federal Trade com- 
missions. A notable group of lumbermen will gather in 
Washington for the Federal Trade Commission hearing 
next Monday and every section of the country is ex- 
pected to be represented. During the week several well 
known west Coast lumbermen were in Chicago en route 
to Washington. The western visitors included E. B. Hazen, 
of Portland, Ore., E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willits, Cal., 
and George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, President R. 
H. Dowman, of the National association, of New Orleans, 
La., spent three days in Chicago prior to leaving for 
Washington on Wednesday, and Secretary Kellogg got his 
‘decks cleared’’ sufficiently to leave for Washington 
Thursday morning. Arguments in behalf of the lumber 
industry, both oral and prepared briefs, will be presented 
before the Federal Trade Commission by Attorneys L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., and J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
Ore. A meeting of the advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange 
was held Wednesday, chiefly routine matters being con- 
sidered. 

Two other cities—Minneapolis and St. Panl—have been 
added to those taking up the work of lumber trade ex- 
tension, they having followed in the wake of Toledo, 
Indianapolis and Detroit. E. A. Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department of the association, visited St. 
Paul and Minneapolis December 2 and 3 and addressed 
two gatherings of local lumbermen in behalf of the move- 
ment. Thursday evening, December 2 he spoke before 
the Lumber Exchange in St. Paul and addressed Minne- 
apolis retail dealers at a luncheon on the day following. 
President A. M. Melone, of the Minneapolis Building Ma- 
terial Exchange, will name a committee to work out the 
trade extension ideas suggested by Mr. Sterling and 
a similar committee is expected to carry on the work in 
St. Paul. K. P. Gregg of the Northland Pine Company, 
having yards in both cities, is a leader in the work for 
promotion of new and right uses of lumber. The exten- 
sion work will follow the lines decided upon at the other 
cities mentioned whereby the building publie will be edu- 
cated as to the merits and advantages of lumber and 
urged to use wood wherever it is suitable. 

Several specific problems confront the lumber dealers 
of the Twin Cities, one of these being the reduction of the 
use of siding by reason of the common practice of using 
metal lath and stucco finish for houses. Local lumber- 
men there, however, believe there will be a decrease in 
this form of house construction as builders are having 
difficulty in procuring loans on dwellings of that type. 
It is expected that the Twin Cities sash and door manu- 
facturers and others interested in wood as a construction 
material will codperate with the local lumber retailers in 
their campaign for trade extension. Frequent meetings 
to which local builders, architects, and engineers will be 
invited are contemplated. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has sent a check 
for $500 to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as a contribution to the national ‘‘ Build with 
Wood’’ campaign to develop the uses of wood. At Mem- 
phis the money was raised by the president of the club 
appointing a special committee, which wrote a letter to 
every firm connected with the club asking for a small 
subscription based pro rata on the number of mem- 
bers in the firm. In this way a contribution was ob- 
tained from every firm reached, and this method also 
had the effect of creating a broader interest with the 
local Memphis lumbermen in the purposes of the na- 
tional campaign. The contribution of Memphis lumber- 
men is the first of several that are likely to be made 
by lumbermen of various large cities. 

The Cleveland Complete Building Show so far as lum- 
ber exhibits are concerned is going to be a ‘‘hummer’’ 
according to Mr. Sterling, who returned to Chicago 
Wednesday after having spent Tuesday in Cleveland in 
conference with Arch. C. Klumph, chairman of the local 
committee of lumbermen having plans for the show. The 
show will be held February 16 to 26. The exposition is 
to be carried out along elaborate lines, according to Mr. 
Sterling, and much enthusiasm prevails among lumber- 
men, builders, architects, and engineers over its pros- 
pects. 





ESTABLISHES EASTERN OFFICE. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 4.—E. T. Chapin, president of 
the E. T. Chapin Company, Spokane, manufacturers of 
Idaho cedar posts, poles and piling, has gone to St. Louis, 
Mo., accompanied by his family to remain several months. 
He has established an eastern sales office in St. Louis, 
at 2008 Railway Exchange where eastern inquiries will be 
handled. The E. T. Chapin Company recently estab- 
lished a storage yard in Minneapolis, in which is carried 
a very complete stock of all sizes of Idaho cedar poles 
for the accommodation of the eastern trade, which might 
demand emergency shipments. As the stock is moved 
out of the Minneapolis storage yard, it is replaced with 
other stock from the West, thus keeping on hand at all 
times a full stock. 
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But don’t expect best protection 


from a paint containing free silica. There are 
many graphite paints but there is only one paint 
with a pigment of “‘silica- graphite’. Nature has 
provided 


DIXON’ 


SILICA PAINT 


GRAPHITE 
The 


with a pigment unlike that of any other. 
fine particles of silica and the thin flakes of 
graphite are so intimately associated that mixed 
with pure boiled linseed oil, it does not settle into 
a hard mass. More important, though, is the even 
distribution of oil and pigment and therefore the 
longest service protection. Get detailed information 
concerning your paint requirements. 


Write for booklet No. 207-B to the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
ae eae 





Treated Timbers 
Weather Storms 


When the wind blows hard and things 
begin to fall, you will notice that the 
majority of structures that give way 
have some of their: timbers rotted. 
Telephone poles and fence posts break - 
off at the ground, barns fall because 
of rotted braces; bridges go because of 
rotted stanchions. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


prevents decay. Keeps timbers sound 
and strong and when the wind blows 
and the storm rages there are no rotted, 
weak parts to give way. The Preserver 
is easy to apply and inexpensive. It 
doubles or trebles the life of the wood. 








Write for 


Information 


THE 
REEVES 
CO. 


Manufacturers 


New Orleans, La. 
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Standard of Quality 


When other Wire Ropes are repre- 
sented to be as good as ‘‘HERCU- 
LES”’ is it not an admission that 
“HERCULES” Wire Rope is the 


acknowledged standard of quality? 


HERCULES,’ 


agen 


RE ROP 


is not made to equal some other 
it is made to give maximum 
not merely to 


Rope; 
service — to excel, 
equal. 


In order that “HERCULES” Wire 
Rope may be easily identified, it is 
always made with one red strand. 
It is the original colored strand Wire 
Rope. 

Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Salt Lake City 


Denver 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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The High Cost 


of Machine Knives 


Materially Reduced 


We have 
proved it in so many cases that we are 
positive. We can show you if you will 


give us a chance. 


White’s knives will do it. 


Why not write to us today? 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 
75 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask: for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Arden—The Max Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
Springdale—The Springdale Lumber Co. has been suc- 





ceeded by Herman Zellner and Ferdinand Bell. 


CALIFORNIA. Bray—The Orr Lake Lumber 
reorganized as the Bray Lumber & Box Co. 

Caruthers—J. H. Jarnagin has sold his retail business 
here to the H. C. Kofoid Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Noll-Welty Lumber Co.’s 
wholesale business, assets and liabilities, have been 
acquired by the James G. Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, 
who will handle the business as it has been handled by 


Co. has 





the former company heretofore. 

CONNECTICUT. Chester—H. G. Jones is closing out 
his lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Midville—The Prichard Hegdon Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 


IDAHO. Castleford—The Castle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the’ Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Boise. 

Juliaetta-—E. Patrick and J. C. Ashton have bought the 
lumber yard of the Barnum Lumber & Construction Co 
They have given the firm the title of the P. S. Lumber 
Company. 

Weiser—The W. A. Fulkerson 
succeeded by the Gem State Lumber 
quarters at Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Alhambra—George E. 
read George E. Kline. 

Rockford—The P. A. 
cago. 

1OWA.—Maxwell—c. L. Hartinger has been succeeded 
by the Keola Elevator Co., having a purchasing depart- 
ment at Chicago, II. 


Co has_ been 
having head- 


Lumber 
Co., 
& Co. 


Kline should 


Wetzel Co. has removed to Chi- 


KANSAS. Wells—Graham & Hall have been succeeded 
by Graham & Fury. 

KENTUCKY. Pleasureville—V. F. — will discon- 
tinue business about January 1, 1916 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Brown fitave Co.’s_ plant 
has been acquired by the Ouachita Stave Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas Hughes is out of 
business. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Sligh Furniture Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $600,000. 

MINNESOTA. McIntosh—The Anchor Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Central Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

MONTANA. Amsterdam-Bozeman-Logan-Manhattan- 
Salesville-Three Forks—The Flint-Lynn Lumber Co.’s 
yards at the foregoing places have been taken over by 
the Sopeland Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 

NEBRASKA. Bethany—The Turner Lumber, Coal & 
Hardware Co. has been succeeded by the Rowland Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

Hooper—The Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Union Codperative Co. 

Verdigre Emil Schreier has been succeeded by the 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Omaha. 

NEW MEXICO. Clovis—The Lone Star 
has sold out. 

OHIO. Geneva—The C. W. Morley 
succeeded by the J. G. Laird Lumber 
quarters at Ashtabula. 





Lumber Co. 


estate has been 
Co., having head- 


Lima—Holmes & Balmer are out of business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Exeter—The Exeter Lumber Co. 


has filed notice of dissolution. 


TENNESSEE. Viola—The Mansfield & Bonner Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Viola Manufacturing 
& Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $40,000. 

TEXAS. Conroe—The Wahrenberger Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Conroe Lumber Co. (J. W. Wah- 
renberger, owner.) 

D’Hanis—Louis Carle should read Louis Carle & Co. 

Troup—S. M. Henry has been succeeded by the Troup 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle-Spokane — The Noll-Welty 
Lumber Co.’s wholesale business, assets and _ liabilities 
here have been acquired by the James G. Noll Lumber 
Co., of Denver, Colo. The latter company will handle the 
business as it has been handled heretofore. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Cook-Le Crone Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by C. A. Cook. 

Birnamwood—The Andrews & Roepke Lumber Co. 





has 








sold its sawmill and adjacent property to the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ALBERTA. Lethbridge—The Middle West Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) is liquidating. 
INCORPORATIONS. 
CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Kimberly Woodwork- 


ing Co., authorized capital $20,000; William H. Eastment, 
Harry L. George and Clyde A. George. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Southern Tie Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000: Harry A. Biossat. Marion Luce and Florence 
E. Holdridge. 

INDIANA. Ligonier—The Mier Carriage & Buggy Co. 
has reincorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Kingsbury-Van Wart 
(Ine.), (to deal in lumber products.) 

Waltham—wWebster & Basley Co. (to deal in lumber 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; F. R. Basley, president; 
William A. Webster, treasurer and W. A. Webster, jr. 


MISSISSIPPI. McComb—Hinton Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; J. H. Hinton, E. R. Hinton 
and others. 

NEW YORK. New York (Bronx)—-Unionport Wood- 
working Co., authorized capital $10,000; R. Forschner, F. 
Schilling and J. Haller. 

Mexico—Mexico Manufacturing Co. 
chants. and sawmill proprietors), 
$5,000; Elmer E. Hollister, 
Ramsey. 

New York—Century Woodwork Co. (Inc.) 
in general woodworking, cabinet work, 
work etec.), authorized capital $5.000; 
Isicore Rieger and Alexander Smith. 

New York—The Plunkett-Webkster Lumber Co. 
corporated with an authorized capital of $15.000; Edmund 
R. Plunkett, John F. Plunkett and Ora S. Webster. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Powers Lumber Co., authorize 


(Ine.) (timber mer- 
authorized capital 
Oakes Ames and Spencer J. 





(to engage 
interior wood- 
Julius Resenblum, 





has in- 


eapital $10.000; J. N. Powers, Edward Ehme, J. E. Devins, 
J. H. Dierkes and ne Powers. 
Canton—Canton Cabinet & Construction Co., author- 


ized capital $12.000; Archer H. Carter, Adolph Widmer, 
E. S. Folk, R. Z. Staudt and J. W. A. Staudt. 
Shadyside—Futhey Lumber & Hardware Co., author- 
ized capital $35,000; Robert Futhey, jr., Robert Futhey, 
John A. Futhey, J. E. Futhey and Fred McConn, 





OREGON. Portland — Cameron-Taylor Lumber (\‘o., 
authorized capital $65,000; J. E. Cameron, C. A. Tayior 
and G. T. Hogg. The company has a sawmill plant near 
Bull Run, with a capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Cache Creek Lumber (‘o,, 
authorized capital $50,000; Robert S. Henry, Ben Feldman, 
M. P. O’Connor and others. 

TEXAS. Austin—Permit to do business in Texas has 
been granted to the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co.. of 

Chicago, with an authorized capital of $1,000. 

VIRGINIA. Charlottesville—Charlottesvile Box & Cas- 
ket Co., authorized capital $15,000; C. P. Harman, presi- 
cent and L. J. Harman, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Dewatto—Red Bluff Piling & Log- 
ging Co., authorized capital $1,500; C. W. Johns, P. R. 
Lewis and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—B. C. Match (o., 
authorized capital $20,000. The company will carry on 
business as match manufacturers, timber merchants ete, 

Vancouver—Wilson Brady (Ltd.) (to conduct a lumber 
manufacturing business, deal in sawlogs, lath, sash, 


doors, portable houses etc.), authorized capital $50,000, 
MANITOBA. Winnipeg —Indian Lake Lumber (Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000; Robert Stevenson, 


Angus McDonald and David G. Potter. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Bennett Lumber Co. 
thorized capital $500,000; Edgar A. Wright, 
Kingan and Hugh Mackay. 


(Ltd.), au- 
Gordon B. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Earl—The C. T. Whitman Lumber Co. 
has started the construction of a dimension mill on its 





tract of land near here. 

Higginson—W. C. Racey, W. D. Podds and A. W. Vin- 
cent will establish a box factory. 

KENTUCKY. Cornettsville—The Stephenson  Hard- 


wood Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., will erect mills 
-_ develop timber on Leatherwood Creek. 
Elizabethtown—Bond Bros. will build a handle factory. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Tennessee & Missis- 
sippi Manufacturing Co. will establish a plant to manu- 
facture patented washtubs with board. 

Forest—The Bienville Lumber Co., of which W. A. 
Davenport is president and manager, is erecting a plant. 

Hillsdale—The Southern Lumber & Timber Co. will 
make improvements on its mill to cost $35,000. R. Bat- 
son, of Lumberton, is president of the company. 

Jackson—The Gammill Lumber Co., of Pelahatchee, 
will build a sawmill and develop yellow pine timber 
recently acquired in Leake, Madison, Neshoba, Rankin 
and Seott counties. 

TENNESSEE. Fayetteville—W. 
establish a carriage factory. 

TEXAS. Orange—-The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 

has plans for the construction of a plant with a 10-hour 
capacity of 200,000 to 250,000 feet of lumber. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—R. L. Smith has entered the 
business of supplving hardwood for use in the manufac- 
ture of wagon, buggy and automobile stock. 

Prescott—The Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co. 
began business. 

CALIFORNIA. Atascadero—The 
Supply Co. recently began business. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—The T. H. Foley Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business, having head- 
quarters at Pueblo. 


C. and J. Moores will 








recently 


Atascadero Builders’ 


GEORGIA. Savannah—The Elm City Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business, with branch at 
Newbern, N. C 

ILLINOIS. Arcola—The Arcola Building Material Yard 


recently began the lumber business. , 

Chicago—The American Greenhouse Manufacturing 
Co. recently began manufacturing greenhouse frames. 

Chicago—The Cannon River Lumber Co. (not inc.) 
542 Webster Building, has begun the wholesale and com- 
mission business. 

Chicago—The Galloway-Pease Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business, having headquarters at Sas- 
inaw; Mich. 

INDIANA. Goshen—Charles F. Bedger 
the planing mill business. 

IOWA. Gravitvy—Parker & Ledgerwood recently began 
the lumber business. 

KANSAS. Levant—George Beaver is opening a lun- 
ber yard. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Ozan-Graysonia 
Co. recently began business. “ 

NEW JERSEY. Butler—The Erie Coal & Lumber 
recently began the lumber business etc. 


recently begat 


Lumber 


Camden—The J. S. Reid Co. recently began manu: 
facturing millwork. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Hoover Bros. tT 
cently began the commission lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Richfield—N. F. Ary recently 


began the sawmill and wholesale lumber business. 
OHIO. Cleveland—The Frank H. Gee Lumber Co. T& 
cently hegan the wholesale business. ty 
PENNSYLVANIA. Aldan—Walter T. Conard recent 
began the retail lumber business. , 
TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—H. C. Ogle recently pe 
gan the commission lumber business. : 
UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Hammond Laren, Pi 
has opened offices here, with branch at San Franc 
California. pole 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Seneca Lumber se 
Co. recently began the brokerage business in !11m ber « 
poles. 
WISCONS'N. Haugen—aA. 
lumber Fusiness. 


J. Olson has entered the 





CASUALTIES. 





+ at Milto! 
aot wes 


MAINE. Bryant Pond—The clothespin m!! 
Plantation, owned by Lewis N. Mann & ose $1000 
Paris, was destroyed by fire December 5; loss oem 

go gece gi aa Mailden—Fire in the 7 blocks 





of the George P. Cox Last Co. recently destroyed insut- 

of wood valued at $2,500, which loss is cov ered by 

ance. s yard 
TEXAS. Burnet—The J. W. Reed Ceda! Co.'s amount 

was visited by fire recently, which caused a loss @ 

ing to about $2,000. 
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VERMONT. Wilmington—The plant of the Ludington 
Woodenware Co. was visited by fire November 28, which 
caused a loss of $175,000. The loss is covered by insur- 
anee and plans are under way for rebuilding. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Marlinton—The planing mill owned 
py J. W. Milligan was damaged by fire recently, but the 
loss was not heavy. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NTARIO. Toronto—A considerable portion of the 
Bs of the Gold Medal Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
was destroyed by fire December 3, entailing a loss of 
about $100,000, which is covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Osnxosn, WIs., Dee. 7.—Circuit Judge George W. Burnell 
last Saturday ordered the receivers of the Paine Lumber Co. 
‘Lid.) to accept the bid of George E. Foster, C. Ir. Latimer, 
llenry €. Starr and L, K. Baker for the company’s holdings 
in the Langlade Land & Timber Co. This bid represents a 
consideration of $1,808,000, divided into $735,000 in cash, 
s25.900 in common stock of the corporation “existing or to be 
formed,” the assumption of a mortgage of $530,000 on the 
property and the payment of the 1915 taxes thereon, approxi- 
inately $18,000. After a conference the company favored the 
acceptance of the Foster bid, stating that the main proposition 
before the court is the sale of the property consisting of 52,000 
acres, containing 300,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 
‘The company, it is stated, expects to continue to exist and 
will pay every dollar of indebtedness and have $1,500,000 left 


in assets. 

















LOUISVILL®, Ky., Dec. 8.—An auction sale of the remnants 
of the millwork stock of E. L. Hughes & Co., which was bought 
several months ago by the Will B. Miller Co., a local building 
and contracting concern, was held at the building December 
» and 3 and attracted lumber dealers from southern Indiana 
and Kentucky in number. This is the first time that lumber 
products have been sold at auction in Louisville for many 
years. Mr. Miller is said to have made a handsome profit on 
the deal. The Hughes company, which was turned back to 
the Hughes estate by the Paine Lumber Co., which had oper- 


ated it for several years, decided to liquidate, and after selling 
most of the stock. disposed of the remainder to Mr. Miller, 
who bought it as a speculation. He is said to have cleaned 
up over $10,000 on the trade. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Dec. 8.—The sale of the properties of the 
Great Eastern Lumber Company, in mortgage foreclosure 
proceedings, October 15, to J. P. Mulherin, of Augusta, for 
$217,000 has been upheld in the United States District Court, 
Judge W. W. Lambdin refusing to vacate the confirmation of 
the sale. Application for a resale of the property was brought 
by the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, Mich., in the inter- 
est of a majority of the bondholders. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 8.—William F. Galle, 
hardwood business as William F. Galle & Co., filed in the 
United States court his schedule in bankruptcy, showing 
liabilities amounting to $128,253 and assets of $29,840. 


doing a 


Osukosnu, Wis., Dec. 7.—A petition to have the Zenith 
Lumber Co., of Baraga township, near Marquette, Mich., 
adjudged bankrupt was filed in Federal district court at Mar- 
quette. It is alleged that by previous acts the company 
admitted its insolvency. The company has delayed filing its 
assets and liabilities, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Dec. 7.—Application has been made 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Crawfordsville Fur- 
niture & Lumber Co. 

GLEN, Fua., Dee. 8.—Owen Holmes has 
receiver for the Holmes Lumber Company. 


PAPI 


been appointed 


State Forester W. T. Cox of Minnesota is giving all 
Federal forest rangers in that State commissions as dep- 
uty State rangers, so they can help it by enforcing the 
laws as to burning of slash and other fire prevention 
measures within the limits of the national forests. There 
is much State and private land within the national forest 
boundaries, and the Federal rangers now will have full 
power to enforce the State laws where they h.ve occxsion 
to do so. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Much building is going on and the Chicago yards are 
doing a seasonable business. The comparative statements 
of building permits: for November, 1914, and November, 
1915, show 1,166 permits with total frontage of 37,037 
feet, at a value of $10,861,600 last month, as against 
S40 permits, with a frontage of 24,224 at a value of 
$6,513,150 for the same month a year ago. Consumption 
of lumber for building construction is expected to be 
maintained at full volume during the remainder of the 
year. Factory demand is not so large as a few weeks 
ago, but considerable lumber is moving for this account. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
December 4 aggregated 65,081,000 feet against 41,127,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January to Deeember 4, 1915, amounted to 2,152,- 
564,000 feet, an inerease of 63,398,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended December 4 were 29,181,000 feet, an increase 
of 12,357,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914, Total shipments from January 1 to December 
4, 1915, were 1,035,238,000 feet, 74,360,000 feet more 
than ws shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1914. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
10,281,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1914, while total receipts from January 1 to December 4, 
1915, were more by 13,473,000 than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles for 
the week inereased 731,000 as compared with the same 
week list year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
December 4, 1915, were 83,617,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPIS—-WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 4. 
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a ce issued by the Chicago building department 


‘he week ended December 8 were: 
CLASSs—— 








gpg. ee een Mg 13S 00 
¥ 1.000 and under $5,000......211111 68 191,350 
10 . ) and under BME crcuy Vek thee 1 36 229,600 
On’ ny “and under 25,000...........: 36 548,500 
=)000 and under _50,000............ 17 563,000 
Chi’? and under 100,000. ....222212! 6 411,000 
sane sh & North Western Railway, con- j 
Che OE sae ee Vanna dence a 1 2,500,000 
Boitold & ripe story apartment building. 1 180,000 
buildin Hirsch, three 3-story apartment 
Wy. erates Recast socked ars i 1 150,000 
Chien sn as, OWelve 3-story flat buildings. . . 1 120,000 
how, Title & Trust Co., 7-story ware- j 
<5 SO Saige TEN Pen, 1 100,000 
Potalg 
NS seis Maa iaed Peaph as .. 172 $ 4,996,350 
Aversge valuation for week...-......... acre : 29,048 


Totals previous week...... Meegeesenees “SOU 2,375,800 
Average valuation previous week........ «..+- 12,705 
Totals corresponding week 1914......... 164 1,411,000 
Totals January 1 to December 8, 1915... 7.594 93,300,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 10,165 79,835,610 
Totals corresponding period 94,091,650 
Totals corresponding period 85,788,935 
Totals corresponding period 106,661,771 
Totals corresponding period 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 58,341,420 





Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for November, 1915, and November, 1914: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
November, OIG ..cccwecias 1,166 37,037 $10,861,600 
November, 1914 .........- 84 24,224 6,513,150 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand has dropped off somewhat and little 
business is expected until well after the first of the year. 
The price situation is strong and the box trade is really 


good. The low grades are in especially strong demand. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Concessions made by the mills 
from their published lists are fast disappearing, al- 


though there is no great volume of orders for northern 
pine at this time. In fact, there is very little doing in 
the way of new business, but that is a condition ex- 
pected at this season, with inventories in progress in 
most retail yards. There is abundant reason to ex- 
pect a better than average buying for spring trade, 
which is likely to begin in January on account of the 
present strength in the market and the danger of fur- 
ther advances. 


New York.—There is a healthier demand for all grades 
of white pine and while business has not kept pace 
with the improvement shown in other lines, prospects 
are better. The manufacturing trade is sending out a 
number of inquiries. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A higher range of prices is reported 
in the different grades. There is an increasing demand 
for the higher grades and prices hold up strong, on 
account of the general increase in industrial activity. 
The lower grades have been gaining in strength and 
are regarded by wholesalers as excellent property. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is in the most 
satisfactory condition that has been experienced this 
season. Retailers purchase more freely, but in most 
cases the stock ordered is desired for prompt delivery. 
Demand for common grades has already created a 
searcity of yard stock and dealers are bringing in sup- 
plies by rail to replenish broken items. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Activity in the white pine trade is 
continuing to be brisk, especially in the lower grades of 
stock and with prices a trifle more firm than usual. 
Upper grade material is not quite so active, but the 
values appear to be uniform. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings are fairly heavy, while de- 
mand is excellent for this time of year. The rock bot- 
tom base quotation on dimension is $26. In random 
business is quite satisfactory. Prices are firm at the 
following range: 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$21; 2x8, $24; 2x10, $25 to $26; 2x12, $26 to $27. Spruce 
boards are beginning to benefit by the firmer tone of 
the southern boards. For the best eastern spruce cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
Sellers now demand $20. Matched boards also com- 
mand more remunerative prices. For 10-, 12-, 14-, 16- 
foot matched, not much if anything is offered at less 
than $23. 





New York.—Prices hold nicely and while the business 
on the higher prices is restricted, wholesalers have con- 
fidence enough in the situation with the backing from 
the larger manufacturers to hold to the advanced quota- 
tions. Mills are well sold ahead and there is less incli- 


nation to find large buyers to take business at prices 
much under $25 to $25.50, Boston base. Some good sized 


sales are reported and there is every indication that 
another month will see still higher prices. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Buying of spruce continues in bet- 


ter volume than for many months and prices are firmer. 
Demand is largely for low grade material. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Operators report doing a seasonable business 
Posts are a little quieter, but the steady request has 
reduced stocks. Some telegraph and telephone poles are 
moving. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some cedar producers here are 
disposed to curtail their winter output because of the 
surplus stock of poles being carried into the’ winter, but 
others point to the scarcity of dry post stock and the 
prospect for a good season next year in ties. They be- 
lieve pole business will show a good improvement next 
year and so some are taking a chance on getting out 
fairly good stocks. Buyers are advised to get in early 
with their spring orders for pasts, as a shortage is in 
sight. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Lumber shipments continue active; furniture 
factories are buying more freely and implement and car 
manufacturers are making important purchases. No de- 
cided change in the price list is reported, except that the 
tendency of stocks is still upward, especially noticeable 
in the northern woods. Birch is steadily advancing, with 
stocks broken. Basswood does not seem as active, but 
there is a good demand for elm. First and second maple 
is scarce and there has been a run on No. 3, which has 
helped to strengthen the market. Gum shows improve- 
ment in firsts and seconds and quarter sawed white oak 
demand is steadily becoming better. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers have been scouring the 
local market for various special stocks lately after an 
unusually late run of fall trade. Factory buyers have 
been getting in their work and some of them have 
been anticipating future needs, showing that they look 
for higher prices. Advances have been scored on birch, 


maple and oak in many items, and some are already 
showing signs of scarcity. Flooring and interior finish 
are unusually active. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The local hardwood situation im- 
proves and demand for all items on the list shows a 
decided betterment. The items most in demand are 
oak, gum and ash, with considerable call for the lower 


grades of gum. Most local yards are well stocked with 
a good assortment of high grade material and will be 
able to take care of any orders that may come in and 
to ship promptly. Prices are strengthening and it is 
the consensus that they will continue to do so, espe- 
cially on all the better grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buyers still are somewhat reluc- 
tant to pay the advanced prices for hardwoods, but 
the mills for the most part are holding firm as they 
are convinced that hardwoods are not going to lose any 
of their strength while all other woods hold so strong. 
A few of the mills are eager to move certain stock, but 
comparatively small offerings of that nature are to be 
found and they are not affecting the market to any 
extent. While factories are buying a little more freely 
the bulk of the business reported by dealers in this 
territory is yard stock. Oak flooring continues very 
firm and there is a good demand for gum for box ma- 
terial. 


Memphis, 
firm, with 
both broad 


continues 
upward. Demand is 
show increasing 


Tenn.—The hardwood market 
the tendency slightly 
and active and buyers 
interest. Holders in many instances meet the market 
but some believe in the theory that the position of 


southern hardwoods is such as to justify higher prices 


and are rather slow to sell. Most of the business 
is domestic. Export demand is rather quiet aside 
from some of the items used by the warring nations 


of Europe. 


Louisville, Ky.—Greatly improved business in the 
furniture trade has helped the hardwood situation ma- 


terially. The increased demand for lumber from the 
furniture manufacturers came suddenly, the develop- 
ment of normal operating conditions in that line hav- 
ing taken place within the last sixty days. Demand 
for plain and quartered oak has improved, and good 
ash is also continuing to sell well. Red gum is up in 
price, and the demand is brisk. Low grade poplar is 


the best mover in that line. 

New Orleans, La.—Current comment indicates notice- 
able improvement of domestic call for hardwoods, with 
some resultant stiffening of price. The export situation 
is unsatisfactory and unpromising, for the usual trans- 
port reasons. Domestically the call for oak and gum 
is stronger and there are occasional demands for hurry 
up shipments, indicating enlarged consumption. Prices 
are not where they should be, but during the past thirty 
or sixty days have steadied and ‘firmed up’’ encourag- 


ingly, considering the obstacles in the way of export 
business. 
New York.—Hardwood wholesalers are more optimis- 





tic than they have. been for sometime. Business for 
November was much better than October, but the pace 
was not held last week. Inquiries are good and fac- 
tories are in the market with substantial inquiries. At 
the same time much hesitancy is shown in paying the 
higher prices asked for and the urgent demand for 
hardwoods is such that a slower development is looked 
for. Oak shows a heavy condition and birch and maple 
hold their own without difficulty. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A better tone is reported to the mar- 
ket and the demand shows an increase, as factories 


are now busier than for some time. Maple, birch and 
plain oak, especially white oak, are among the woods 
mostly in demand of iate. A good improvement is re- 


ported in the common grades of oak. Increased firm- 
ness is found in sound wormy chestnut. Ash is also 
in quite good demand. Demand for flooring is fair for 
the season and prices have advanced recently, 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 











Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per «A 
Room with detached bath $2to 
Room with private bath $3to 


wo Persons r 

Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 

Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 

La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Hotel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


Soe 


























Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE. DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE . 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 














FRANCIS . JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
HvGH CorRY, Pres W. D. LurrRy, Secy. 








J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. HvGH CorRY, JR., Treas. 





Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men continue to feet 
encouraged by the current developments. While the 
revival has not yet atained proportions calculated to 


encourage a maximum of production, the plants that 
have been put in operation seem to have no trouble in 
disposing of their output. All the woods, among them 
oak, chestnut, gum, and maple, are in fair request, 
gum particularly being sought in quantities that prom- 
ise well for the future. Quotations are on an average 
from $2 to $3 and even $4 higher than during the 
time when the full effect of the quiet rested upon the 
trade, and the salesmen report taking numerous or- 
ders. The export situation is still rendered unsatisfac- 
tory by various drawbacks. 





Boston, Mass.—Most hardwood men speak of steady 
improvement in the request. Quotations are main- 
tained firmly and in some instances advances have been 
insisted upon. Plain oak sells better and it is extremely 
doubtful if there is any satisfactory lumber in the 
firsts and seconds grade, inch, to be had at less than 
$60, while some wholesalers ask more than this. In 
quartered oak business also is improving, although 
more slowly. Firsts and seconds, inch, are firm at $87 
to $89. Birch is active, as also is maple. In the firsts 
and seconds grade, inch, red birch is quoted at $53 to 
$55; sap birch at $45 to $47; maple at $39 to $41; pass- 
wood at $43 to $45. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Satisfactory conditions continue to 
prevail in hardwood circles. The buying has kept up 
better than some in the trade expected it would, and 
there has been a stiffening of quotations, with a little 
higher range of prices on some grades. Considerable 
optimism is spread around, for indications are that the 
very steady demand is due to the practical certainty 
that heavy building operations will be put under way 
next year just as soon as possible, and mills are stock- 
ing up for their winter requirements to fill orders for 
all kinds of finish. Furniture manufacturers are heavy 
buyers, under the influence of an ascending scale of 
prices and the prospect that the kinds of lumber they 
use will not be as cheap next year as they are at this 
time. This makes an active market for oak, maple, 
cherry, walnut, chestnut etc., while the vehicle woods 
are equally in demand from carriage and automobile 
builders. The rough grades find ready buyers as well 
as the higher grades. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—For the time being upper grades of 
hardwood are slow. The bulk of the trade is moving 
in a “mark time” order, awaiting development espe- 
cially in the furniture lines. Low grade chestnut, pop- 
lar and oak are in excellent demand and well sold up. 
Maple is also demanded quite actively. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows some improvement and the 
lower grades are receiving some attention. Inch firsts 
and seconds are heavily called for. Prices remained 
unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand for all sizes continues strong, with 
dry stocks steadily becoming smaller. Prices are fully 
$2 better than they were a few months ago. 





Boston, Mass.—Lumber manufacturers with stocks of 
hemlock to sell are now beginning to share in the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the southern pine producers. One 
large wholesaler says there is greater interest in hem- 
lock dimension. Inquiry for hemlock plank is fair and 
quotations have a better tone. Prices obtained for east- 
ern hemlock boards are improving. There have been 
some additions to the number of manufacturers who 
refuse to shade $22 for their best clipped boards, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-foot; some want more. There are fairly sat- 
isfactory boards of this grade to be had at $1 less if the 
buyer knows where to look and is shrewd. 





New York.—A good demand prevails for hemlock, par- 
ticularly boards. Some good sized blocks have been 
offered at prices under the $2 advance but mills feel 
strong in their position and are interested in higher 
averages. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market stays strong and the 
buving is good, owing to the advance in prices. The 
building situation holds up well, as the weather is 
mild and open, and local permits are running much 
ahead of last year. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders are reported plenti- 
ful. Advancing prices seem to have created a more 
healthy demand and lists show an increase of from $1 
to $2 during the last week. Dealers expect further ad- 
vances as long as the southern yellow pine situation con- 
tinues its present high standard of prices and scarcity 
of available stock for immediate consumption. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock prices hold firm at list and 
demand is quite strong. There is a good run of in- 
quiries among the dealers for stocks for next year’s 
deliveries, which buyers seem willing to close for at 
list prices, but there is more caution in accepting such 
business now, owing to the uncertainty of the future 
and limited supply. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hemlock continues in good demand 
and prices are reported to be very steady. There is a 
good movement of timbers, contracting builders still 
finding opportunity to rush houses into the frame, while 
the great amount of interior work going on makes a 
strong market for lath. 





POPLAR. 





Chicago.—Poplar continues strong and steady, with 
prices firm and firsts and seconds and No. 2 common in 
better demand than the other grades, although there 
has been an upward tendency noticed in No. 1 common 
consumption. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A larger sale has been developing in 
poplar lately, after a rather quiet period. The tone 
of the market is stronger and further advances seem 


likely. 
of some seasons, 


The best grades are not moving to the extent 
but the common grades are in in- 
creasing demand. Stocks are said to be small every. 
where. The low grades are in about normal demand 
for this time of year. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar appears to be fairly launched 
toward a fair measure of prosperity. Domestic con. 
sumers are placing orders with much more freedom 
than was the case not so long ago, and stocks on the 
other side of the Atlantic appear to have undergone a 
sufficient reduction to stimulate interest in offerings, 
inquiries in the home market are evidently more nu- 
merous, and the holders of good marketable stocks 
seem inclined to mark up their figures, advances having 
already been made. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for poplar lumber has a 
firmer tone. Retail buyers are giving this line a satis- 
factory amount of attention, while the factory buyers 
are actively coming into the market. Dealers speak of 
a better inquiry for the higher grades and especially 
for the wide poplar. Nothing is offered in firsts and 
seconds, inch, at less than $56, and for the best yel- 
low poplar, inch, $61 is insisted upon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is reported some- 
what improved over a week ago, particularly for the 
better grades, and prices continue steady to higher, 
Eastern mill agents say there is more poplar going to 
Coast points, despite the railroad embargoes, which, 
they say, are directed mainly to shipments without defi- 
nite arrangements for export bottoms. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand for poplar improves with 
each day and mill men are refusing to book orders for 
any great length of time in advance, as great in- 
roads are being made in certain grades of stock. Stiff 
prices prevail with an upward tendency. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Orders for fir yard stock have been fairly 
numerous, although the inquiry is not as heavy as it 
was. There is a good volume of railroad business and 
demand for car material is getting heavier. Spruce and 
red cedar siding and other items of dressed stock are 
“moving steadily. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand is stronger than for some 
time and prices steadily stiffening with the bright out- 
look. The line yard demand is very good and there 
is a special effort to place futures, but with mills most- 
ly declining over thirty days. Dimension continues in 
especially strong demand. The improved rail market 
has tended to stiffen cargo trade and with this there 
is also a little larger volume of lumber moving to 
California. 


Portland, Ore.—Demand for fir lumber continues to 
increase and prices are steadily becoming firmer. Fur- 
ther advances may be looked for, as the price of red 
fir logs has already advanced 50 cents and it is re- 
ported that before the first of the year yellow fir will 
advance $1. Spruce is in good demand and red cedar 
shingles are firmer than for some time. 


Seattle, Wash.—Fir prices are firm at recent ad- 
vances. Although several strong advances have been 
made within the last two months prices are still con- 
siderably below normal and manufacturers will not 
be content to operate to full capacity or take on much 
business until they are considerably higher. Red cedar 
siding in the clear and A grades advanced 50 cents 4 
thousand this week and on B grade weakened about 5! 
cents. This makes the present price $2.50 off list for 
clear and $2 off list for A siding. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has not been quite so much 
pressure to buy fir last week as there was the last 
week in November, but that has not had the effect of 
reducing prices. In fact, several of the mills have 
made further advances and business is not wanted 
except at the quoted prices. Fir mills are not hesi- 
tating to turn down orders. The heaviest advances If 
fir have been in the upper grades. Instructions to local 
representatives have been to hold firm in price and t0 
limit the quantity of 6-inch drop siding and slash grail 
flooring to the minimum because of the heavy rua 
on car siding. : 


Boston, Mass.—The situation regarding lumber lines 
from the west Coast is unchanged. Inquiry is still very 
encouraging, or, rather, there are chances to sell if the 
wholesale people were in a position to make reason- 
ably prompt deliveries. But stocks in sellers’ hands 
are extremely reduced, the blocking of traffic through 
the Panama Canal is a severe handicap, and the high 
rates for ocean tonnage and the scarcity of available 
ships drive to despair those who seek to build uP ? 
trade here in the lumber from the Puget Sound regio? 
Such Douglas fir as there is on offer here is held at 
very firm prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices are advancing on account of 
the rise in other woods and the scarcity of stocks ™ 
the East. Fir is moving in fair quantities and seems 
likely to go still higher in price. Good spruce has bee? 
advanced considerably in price and there is 2 steady 
demand for it. Red cedar siding is also up in price. 


North Tonawanda, N.-Y.—Fir dealers are catering A 
the most active demand they have experienced. ned 
rapidly increasing prices and the inadequate supply iy 
tended to create a greater disposition on the part a 
retailers to place orders for large supplies in the ne 
avoiding further advances, which they consider immine ee 
The car trade and an increasing consumption ° ods 
wood for silos and other purposes for which other W adi- 
were formerly used are factors in the prevailing con! 
tions of the market. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The market is fairly steady, 
has been no increase in the demand. Idaho and = 
white pine shop lumber are a fixture in the easter 
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ket, as are also California sugar pine and white pine. 
\Vholesalers expect a heavier demand after the first of 
the year. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Western white pine is following 
the example of fir in emulating the rapid rise of south- 
ern yellow pine prices. The Inland Empire prices had 
been somewhat lower than the general west coast prices 
and the result was a quick influx of orders that caused 
the manufacturers to use the wires in ordering ad- 
vances. Idaho white pine and fir and larch are espe- 
cially affected. Number 2 and 3 common Idaho boards 
have been advanced to straight list. Number 2 and 
» common western soft pine boards have been put up 
s2 a thousand and all fir and larch except B and better 
finish have been advanced $2 by most of the mills. 
Manufacturers believe prices will continue firm for 
western white pine products generally. 


Boston, Mass.—Business is more active in western 
white pine. Factory buyers show less caution in their 
purchases, and more straight cars are sold than during 
the early fall. Sellers insist upon their prices and are 
not granting concessions. Sales of carefully graded, 
well manufactured western white pine were made this 
week at the following range: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, 64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m. No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Trade continues fair, but not so large as 
formerly. Mills have the situation well in hand and 
wholesalers report a better inquiry from the East. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market is somewhat 
firmer and the big “manufacturers are not shading the 
current general market to attract orders. Eastern 
buyers are beginning to place a few orders for spring 
requirements and that demand will increase for this 
is the time of year that eastern buyers usually lay in 
their stocks. Dealers here predict that there will be 
no more low priced redwood for some time. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
were larger than the week previous both in rough and 
dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.50 to $26.50; 
No. 2, $21.75 to $23.50; No. 3, $17 to $17.50; 4/4 edge box, 
$15 to $15.50; 4/4 edge culls, $13 to $14; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $12.50 to $18.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $8 to $8.50. 
Six-inch box, $15.75 to $16.25. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$29.75 to $40.50; No. 8, $18.50 to $19; box, $17 to $17.50; 
culls, $14.75 to $16; red heart, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 
10-inch rough, $30 to $31; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.25; box, 
$18.25 to $19; culls, $15.50 to $16.25; red heart, $14.75 to 
$15.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $35; No. 3, $21.75 
to $22.50; box, $19.50 to $20.50; culls, $16.50 to $17; red 
heart, $15.50 to $16.25. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $27.50; 
No. 2, $23 to $24; box, $15 to $15.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$28.50 to $29.50; box, $15.50 to $16; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$30.75 to $32.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17.50 to 
$18.75; box bark strips, $9.50 to $10.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
rift flooring, $39 to $40; No. 2, $34 to $35.50. No. 1, 13/ 
16-inch flooring, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, $14 to $15. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.25 to $14.75; No. 3, $11.50 
to $12; No. 4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 
to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $13 to $13.50; 
No. 4, $8.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26 to 
$27; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.25; No. 3, $22 to $23; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strip partition, $21 to $22. Six-inch roofers, 
$17.25 to $18; 8-inch, $18 to $18.75; 10-inch, $19 to $19.50; 
12-inch, $19.50 to $20; factory flooring, $18.75 to $19.50; 
lath, $3; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14. 





Boston, Mass.—Orders for most lines of North Caro- 


lina pine are secured somewhat easier than was the 
case a month ago. Quotations, however, show greater 
firmness than the local demand would seem to justify. 


Wholesalers account for this on the ground of an ac- 
tive demand in some other sections of the country, the 
greater strength of southern pine and the improving 
export business, 


Baltimore, Md. 





The good feeling that began to show 


itself more than a month ago in the North Carolina . 


Pine trade is still in evidence and has become even 





more pronounced. Manufacturers are well posted as to 
the advance in the prices, so that the chances of get- 
ung bargains are about at an end. Moreover, quota- 
ions are still going up, so far as stock boards, edge box 
and framing are concerned. 

Buffalo, 


| N. Y.—The market holds very strong, with 
Practicatly no change in quotations. The advance of 
several dollars has caused a large amount of buying, 
— deciding not to wait as usual until after they 


ipleted their inventories. Mills are said to have 


a — number of orders on hand and prompt delivery 
ia... to get just now. Much business is placed for 


oi weeks ahead and it will be some time before 
yards are at all filled up. 


wan Yorke 20k market tone continues strong. Stocks 
Scarce and many orders offered at prices attractive 


ar ith ¢ i 
in month ago are returned. Quotations are strengthen- 
& and prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
Chica 


thinea ps Season considered, demand is well main- 
se leer prices are reported well held; in fact, they 
v4 ae ig In some items than they were a week or 
oan: uae a market there has been some slackening 
ree eer nites oe well booked and the stocks 
the right ae ow no accumulation of items on 








eee ete 
Kans 


as 
a little City, Mo 


- -—Dema 
quieter the nd for yard stock has been 


last week, the natural condition con- 


sidering the lateness of the season and the colder 
weather. There has, however, been an even brisker 
demand from the railways and the export sources with 
the result that the market is stiffer than ever, with 
several mills advancing certain items of which they are 
especially short. Demand for car material comes from 
railroads from all parts of the country and as a result 
every item that is made from stock that might be 
worked into car siding shows additional strength. B 
flooring especially is advancing. The mills ask as high 
as $26.50 at the mill for B car siding and the same 
firms would have taken business two months ago at 
$16. The effect of the car siding demand has been 
greatly to bolster up the entire left hand side of the 
list which had been weak earlier in the fall when the 
right hand items first started on their skyward cruise. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A most decided increase in demand is 
reported and most orders call for urgent delivery. 
There is also a stronger market and the mills are taxed 
to keep up with demands being made on them. Prices 
are rapidly advancing and the manufacturers are send- 
ing out price lists constantly, quoting higher prices. 


New York.—Shipments are behind and while the build- 
ing trade is strong more in prospect than in actual de- 
mand, stocks are being replenished slowly. Good or- 
ders have been placed at the advanced prices and mills 
are sold far ahead and the betterment in the demand 
from dock and ship building sources is putting heavier 
stocks on a basis that is more in proportion to the im- 
provement shown in common grade stock. 








Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—20x48 Filer & Stowell Corliss Engine 

4—Boilers 66’’x16’ 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill—8 ft. wheels 

1—L.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill—8 ft. wheels 

1—84”’ Ex. Heavy Diamond Iron Wks. Gang Edger 
Slasher, Trimmer, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers, 
Loaders, with all drive shafting and pulleys. 

1—Steel Soda Dip Tank, 25 ft. 


We will make low price on any 
part or all of this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 











The Season of IdleTime 
For Retail Yard Men 


got a hard knock when we perfected 
this handy rig, for big and little retail 
yards everywhere are installing the 


Eveready 


Port- 


able Saw Rig f 


and instead of their yard men idling their 
time when trade is slow they are kept busy 
working over odds and ends and making 
salable, at good margins, stock that might 
otherwise be wasted. We want to tell you 
how you can use this rig to advantage in * 
your yard and acquaint you with its price. 





OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO. (233.32) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
‘om users. 








Some users who 
find the Barienger 
Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 


The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany are opecating some of the rough- ¥ 
est country in the Adirondacks and are 
now using fifteen (15) of these brakes 
on their different jobs on and around 
Mount Seward. 


The Great Northern Paper e 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were 

one of the first concerns to give these 
brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 


The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 

A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

J. H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 
Blind River, Ont. 

John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 

Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 

Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
ax C. Edwards & Company, Ottawa, 

int. : 

The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. ‘The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 


tance. 





i SAVE MONEY BUILDING 4 
%, WINTER LOGGING ROADS jy 


c. Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the a 
Ri steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 
‘ regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a 


; Barienger 
Braking Device 


It makes logging in mountainous 
country as safe as on the level 
and eliminates all danger of in- 
$ jury to men and horses. 
Pa not only save by having to 
* build less road, but your crew 
will do more work by hay- 
ing to cover shorter dis- 
Let us show 4 
your howit has help- ,44 
ed others and can #¥ ¢3 
help you. Write #4 
us today. 
















You 


™ 


%. 
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Buffalo, N. 
far as the 
mand from 
ning full 
ders for 
vance in 
open and 
year ago. 


Y.—The situation remains unchanged, so 
strength of the market and the large de- 
retailers is concerned. Mills are all run- 
time. Retailers are now placing liberal or- 
later delivery, paying several dollars ad- 
most grades. The weather here has been 
fairly mild and building runs ahead of a 


Boston, Mass.—lInquiry for 
very good for the season. Prices are even firmer than 
last week. Letters from the southern producing dis- 
tricts to the mill representatives here all evidence a 
feeling of elation. When they fail to announce an 
actual price advance they usually hint that another 
one is near. Cargo business in sizes is not at all brisk, 
but it is fairly good and demand for yard deliveries of 
dimension is quite satisfactory for December. MQuota- 
tions are very firm. Owners of wholesale stocks know 
it will cost them higher prices to replace what they 
have on hand, and the result is they insist upon more 
remunerative prices than it has been possible to ob- 
tain previously for more than a year. 


scuthern yellow pine is 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine trade continues to 
be relatively active not only because of the amount 
ot special construction in progress, but also as a result 


of the general business improvement that has taken 
place. Longleaf pine men are encouraged by recent 


developments, and practically all look forward to a 
period of marked activity at remunerative prices. The 
mills in operation appear to find takers for their out- 
put at satisfactory figures. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active, volume 
appearing fully up to that of last week, with price ad- 
vanced maintained and quotations still tending upward. 
Car material and dimension lead the call, which is, 
however, very well distributed. Shipments have moved 
freely, the car supply being rather better than had 
been anticipated. From present indications there is to 
be much less “holiday lull” than usual. Mill stocks are 
more or less broken, due in part to the export orders 
which accounted for a lot of lower grade stock. In 
spite of the ocean transport situation it is reported that 
several promising export inquiries are being circulated. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for southern yellow 
pine is very active, and inquiries are being directed 
into next year beyond the first quarter. Prices are 
firm ‘at recent advances, with reports of a still higher 
tendency. Mill representatives report strong export 
demand and an increasing out-bound muvement, which 
they say gives strong backing to the increasing domes- 
tic demand, while the two together are cutting down 
stocks rapidly, despite expansion of operations at the 
mills. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With inquiries and buying quite pro- 
lific and prices moving up somewhat, the trade con- 
tinues to complain of the unsatisfactory situation. The 
wholesaler has suffered acutely in this matter and some 
severe squeezes are reported. However reports in many 
sections show that there is a certain leaven working 
which is stabilizing the market and while only slight, 
the moderation in advances is being felt. Stocks are 
low and demand very heavy. Car shortage is serious 
and interferes with deliveries from the south. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues about as at last 
report, with no new or specially noteworthy feature. 
Some slackening is looked for as the holidays approach, 
but present indications are that it will be rather less 
than usual. Call is largely for mixed cars, with factory 
stock quieter than other items. Some inquiry for cross- 
ties is noted, with mill stocks pretty well cleaned up. 
Individual stocks are said to be depleted in some items 
and stocks in general are rather below normal average. 
Prices are reported firm but not materially changed. 


Chicago.—Demand holds up fairly well and conditions 
are reported good. The call is well distributed and the 
inquiries indicate an active market following the turn 
of the year. Manufacturers report being well satisfied 
with the situation and the outlook. Prices are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week brought out a little 
more inquiry for cypress than the preceding one, a de- 
velopment that was hardly e»pected as it is not usual 
for the retailers to buy much cypress until after their 
inventory-taking is finished. The early inquiries are 
taken as a further indication that stocks of cypress 
are very low at the yards. Several items of cypress, 
notably C finish, are getting pretty scarce. Prices 
throughout the cypress list are firm and conditions are 
considered very healthy. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Leading distributers in this market 
say the demand has not reached the volume usually 
expected at this season. Prices show more firmness 
and orders are increasing. The factory trade is fairly 
good and the yard business is improving. A feature 
of the market is the number of orders for mixed cars 
that are coming in. 


Boston, Mass.—Cypress is included among the active 
lumber lines. 
difficulty in filling their requirements of thick cypress, 
as the mills they represent are getting a good foreign 
inquiry besides their better domestic business, and the 
stocks of thick cypress are much reduced. For 12/4 
ones and twos this week the full range is $62 to $65. 
For the other thicknesses of this grade current. quota- 
tions are: 4/4, $45 to $47; 5/4 and 6-4, $47 to $49; 8/4, 
$49.75 to $51.75. The dealing in No. 1 shop cypress 
is of fair proportions. Prices asked this week are: 4/4, 
lp to $29: 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to 
$38.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress trade conditions are quite 
satisfactory, with the quotations making further gains 
in firmness or showing a positive advance, and with 
the consumers evincing greater interest in the offer- 
ings. Cypress continues to receive considerable at- 
tention in the foreign market, the excellences of the 
wood having apparently made a decided impression. 


Some wholesalers say they are having: 


New York.—The improvement still prevails all through 
the market. Prices hold well on the advance and with 
a meager assortment among large consumers and yards 
it keeps the inquiry in good condition and wholesalers 
look for further advances in all lines during December. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market has begun to show in- 
creasing strength and the demand is improving. The 
advances have stimulated a fair amount of buying by 
various purchasers who would ordinarily wait for a 
number of weeks before placing any orders, and moré 
of this sort of buying is looked for the rest of the 
month. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a steady movement 
of all lines of cypress, with a material strengthening of 
the price lists. Stocks are ample and shipments prompt. 
Country demand is reported well maintained, despite 
the lateness of the season. No. 1 shop and common are 
leaders. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There is a little better tone to the red cedar 
shingle market owing to the fact that the cedar log 
market is very strong. With the holiday shutdown at 
the mills approaching, it is hard to tell what will hap- 
pen to prices. The retailers are not generally in the 
market, nor are they expected to be in, until after they 
have taken inventories. Cars in transit are light. White 
cedars are moving a little better, with lath active and 
prices firm. - 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying of shingles is very light, 
as expected, but owing to the general situation firmer 
prices prevail and stars are quoted at $1.35 to $1.40, 
with a prospect of further advances on account of the 
holiday shutdown. Retailers are disposed to wait until 





the mills resume in January before ordering spring 
stocks. 
Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is the most un- 


certain for many months. There is a wide variance in 
quotations. Perfections and Eurekas are in demand 
and the supply is inadequate. In most cases it is 
reported prices have strengthened on clears although 
there seems to be no. large volume of business coming 
in. Shingle logs are growing scarcer and indications 
are the supply will be limited for several months. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle demand con- 


tinues considerably stronger than in November and 
prices are advancing. Stocks are not large and the 


straight mills will soon be shutting down for the holi- 
days as customary. There is some variation in quota- 
tions given out for the trade, which have been ranging 
at $1.35 to $1.40 and a little above for stars with good 
premium brands at about $1.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The long expected rise in red 
cedar shingle prices is at hand. The general quoting 
price here now is $1.80, Coast basis for clears and $1.45, 
Coast basis for stars. This represents an advance of 
10 cents over last week for most of the dealers al- 
though a few only had to shove up their prices 5 cents 
to meet the new level. The premium brands show 
mor. strength than the ordinary shingles. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath will evidently finish 
out the year as a “‘mixed car only” proposition. Demand 
holds up well and millstocks continue below normal 
volume. Upper grade cypress shingles sold into low 
supply some weeks ago and demand has been sufficient- 
ly brisk to prevent accumulations up to this time. Clip- 
pers and economies are said to be meeting fair demand. 
No change in quotations noted for the week. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is only fair and 
prices about hold their own. Offerings are rather heav- 
ier than can be absorbed by the current demand, as 
some manufacturers are trying to reduce their stocks, 
apparently, and are willing to accept $3.35 for nice 
white cedar extras. There are other makes of the same 
grade for which $3.40 is asked, and some goods that 
will get by as extras for which $3.25 is taken. Some 
dealers will take 5 to 15 cents less than the usual quo- 
tation of $3 on clear white cedars. Call for red cedars 
is no more active than the request for the whites. 
As much as $3.55 is asked for the very best brands, and 
there are other makes offered all the way down to 
$3.40 and even less. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The open weather has caused a good 
deal of building and shingle sales are reported to be 
above the average. The market holds firm and some 
small advances have occurred. Dealers are not carry- 
ing any large stocks, and say there will be no over- 
supply this winter. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market continues to 
show greater strength both in prices and demand. The 
active consumption and disposition of the retail trade to 
purchase ahead more freely have created the strongest 
prices quoted this fall. During the last week an ad- 
vance of 10 cents was announced on both 16- and 18-inch 
red cedars. Siding shows greater strength, having gone 
up 50 cents. 


Cincinnati, Oh:o.—There is little change in the mar- 
ket for shingles. A lighter movement of all kinds is 
reported, but prices are steady. Lath are in stronger 
demand, with cypress reported in’especially good favor. 
Prices are slightly firmer. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for all lines of boxing and 
crating lumber is active. Quotations look even firmer 
than last week. The active demand for lumber being 
experienced by the manufacturers of southern and 
North Carolina pine, with the consequent strengthen- 
ing of quotations on those lines, prevents the amount 
of boxing and crating stock offered from that pro- 
ducing field to the South becoming of sufficient impor- 
tance to have any material effect on prices here, ex- 
cept in the way of more firmness. Some authorities 


— 


believe that if offerings from the New England box 
board and shook mills are inadequate for the anor. 
mally heavy requirements resulting from the demands 
of the war munitions’ factories, the surplus wil! be 
obtained from the eastern Provinces of Canada, a®* the 
local demand experienced by the lumber manufacturers 
in that field has not been affected so favorably recently 
as has the lumber demand here. This week not :iuch 
is offered in high grade pine shook, 13/16-inch, at any- 
thing under $25. Good round edge pine box beards, 
inch, bring $20 to $21. The best round edge spruce box 
boards, inch, are worth $19, although there are stil] 
chances to buy fairly satisfactory boards at 50 cents 
to $1 less. The ordinary mill run, including spruce, 
hemlock, fir and a little pine, is quoted by some manu- 
facturers as high as $17. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Improved conditions in the cooperage trade 
continue. The increasing demand for white staves has 
raised prices for them, but these are checked somewhat 
by the moderate demand and low prices for oil barrels 
and tierces. A few orders are received for oil barrels 
for export from the large oil companies, which may in- 
crease prices of them; contracts are also sought for sup- 
plies as wanted during 1916. Southern mills have been 
running to their limit, but the bad roads in the South 
will prevent hauling and stocks accumulated will supply 
the demand. Circled oil heading has advanced and has 
caused demand for square heading from some of the 
larger coopers having circling machinery. A better de- 
mand and higher prices for coopers’ flag are noted, due 
to frost in May and late floods in the summer, which 
caused shortage in the crop. Whisky staves are still 
quiet and buyers are extremely critical, accepting only 
spirit quality. Only a few inquiries are received for cut- 
offs. Most shippers insist upon including different lengths 
in carloads offered. Some former beer stave mills have 
turned to dimension lumber. Slack staves and heading 
continue largely in excess of the demand and are re- 
ceiving few orders. The present increase in wheat 
prices is likely to set back the expected demand for flour 
stock. A few butter tub factories look forward for spring 
supplies, as the low prices last season discouraged many 
manufacturers of ash staves, heading and hoops, caus- 
ing some to quit the business. The active demand for 
hickory box straps has subsided, as offerings now exceed 
the inquiry for the hickory flour hoops, and coiled elm 
are hard to place, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 
















Southern elm flour staves.........ccccseses 8.25 to 87 
No. 2, 2842-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 52% 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

REL, AD ERIE s -«.i5 6 01s 0561s 9 eee 075 see 6 ares. ae -06% to OT 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

DE cnc shea dipe 045255055 450.4 hi084 250-0400 -05% to 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... 24 to 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.............. 7.25 to 7.0 
ss we errr ee 7.00 to Til 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.0 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4% 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 3.00 to 4.00 
Head lining, 18” 55. to © 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. , 30 to &F 
Tien-=TOUnA MOOD DETTOIB:. « os:005..oise veces se MO 
Hight patent hoop barrels.........ccecseses Ab 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ i A 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... i 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 4 
BIGIC WATTONR, “B-MOOD «<0. <6. sc ccawcccecies eas 37 ~~ «to 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves....... -.. 11.50 to 120 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........+- 
White oak, ofl staves, per M.............0. 34.00 to 350 
Hed Oak, (Oll Staves, DOr Bis... 65 csc sss 30.00 to 381 
INGIOAYSIT TOROING. 5 .o.5/6:5 6:0 6:05:50'5 080008 800 .24 to 2h] 
OO ae eer er rr ea No demand 
SUIGWED DOK (BLTADR <<< sc 050.0 0 sacc ese asvinte 11.50 to 120] 
gH TA CRBOIEA (Coo cyo5 sss s's't, 9 9 Bese areislewiers ... 1.20 toaum 
BAS eee MENIFEE ooo 00's os wis Gin go Scieie whe biniomre 85 to, # 
Pork barrels, ash.......ccccscccses score ibi. 65% .80 to 8 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack cooperage prices have beet 
showing an advance, along with those in lumber, and 
mills are expecting to get a reasonable price for their 
material during the next few months. Both staves ani 
hoops are higher, while heading holds steady. A fair 
business is done in flour barrels. 





WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW. 


The coal market has developed no strength since last 
week, except in screenings, which being scarce, readily 
bring 75 cents to 85 cents. A few sales of 2-inch al 
reported at 90 cents. Screenings can hardly be expected 
to reach any higher price as steam plants, many of 
which are equipped with crushers, would prefer-to bu 
mine run and crush to the size desired. j 


Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 








F. 0. B. Ft, Rate 
Mines. Chicas? 
Franklin County: = 
Timp GUO CEE. ssnsscaees sce $1.75 $1.05 
oo ye GE eee 1.75 
DOMED. sinks Use vests o's 60 So cee 1.40 to $1.50 
ee PWG. kn ncseeceswecces 1.15 to 1.20 
SE EMINIIINIENS 0 inte 6 G35, ss eo wie cei 80to .85 
Spiralized (Franklin County): = 
TSG WANG (ORE. oars csc oe 8s TE 1,05 
3x2-inch small egg 
ee ES 11 es 
Pea paeaehersr eT se reaees sees 
Harrisburg: 
MSTIAS: <5 ovis 10-516 16:9 19.0752 Gio Bie -0 Af 1.05 
OSE Socorro a i 
ee i ) eer 
S26 ICR TIMID. <0 506.0 esis vices 
oe rer 
Carterville: 05 
Rent OR GEG iso nse'05 on snoe i .75 1.0: 
No. 1 nut washed........... 1.75 
NO: 2 Ut WESNOO . «6 6:0000008 1.40 
PEOMENMIEN. (65464 6405 woi6 00 es 80 to 85 
Springfield: 87 
tS ae a eee nate 1.75 : 
Bee Oe. INO. Do AIG 6:06 esos sc. 1.60 
SD o's 5.5.65 0 6 538000 5's -75 to .80 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 87 
= | are 1.60 to 1.75 
Mine run.....sccccsecccvcces 1.10 to 1.15 7 
Brazil Block, lower vein...... 2.25 
Pocahontas & New River: 2.05 
sump and egg 2.00 . 
WEE Ses c sce sess 
Mine run 
Hocking ... BiG Acne oeetat seas 1.66 
East Kentucky: 
MMP ss. ad ain tcteaies 2.25 1.90 
EE son sone bg0s sep onke ae eee 1.75 


4 1.60 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago 4.00 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.75 to 4.95 
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